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General DESCRIPTION of NOR TA 
BRITAIN, 


EFORE I enter on particular deſcriptions 

B of my Northern Tour, it may not be impro- 

per to take a general ſurvey of Scotland, in 

order to give a brief geographical account 

thereof; to deſcribe its lakes, rivers, and fiſheries; its 

mountains, woods, and ſprings; its manufactures, go- 

vernment, cuſtoms, and manners; and ſuch other mat- 

ters as would have been improperly diſperſed in dif- 

ferent parts of the Tonr, had they not been here col- 
lected, as it were, in one point of view. 
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A brief Geographical Account of SCOTLAND. 


COTE AND is bounded on the ſouth by the Ii 

ſea and England, from which it is divided by Sa. 
way Firth. and the rivers I/ and Ket/op; on the welt 
border, by the Cheviot hills, in the Middle Marches ; 
and by the lower parts of the Tweed, on the eaſt bor- 
der. On the eaſt it is bounded by the German ea ; 
on the north, by the Deucaledonian ſea; and on the 
weſt, by the great weſtern occan. 

Its greateſt length from Durg ſby-head, or Jabn of 
Grethe], in Caithneſs, to the Mull of Gall:way, to- 
wards Ireland, is no more than about 215 Scet; miles: 
but if we reckon directly north from Dumfries, or the 
faid Mull of Galloway, to the utmoſt parts of Caithneſs, 
or Strathnavern, the length will not be ſo muchz and 
leſs ſtill, if we reckon from Be: wick to either of theſe 

laces. 

its breadth, from the point of Ard-na-muriban near 
the Ie of Mull, about the middle patt of Scetland in 
the weſt, to Buchanneſs in the caſt parts, towards the 
north, is about 140 Scors miles; but the ſea running 
up into the land, or the land thruſting out into the 
fea in many places, makes the breadth of it every- 
where elſe very varaaus and di ſproportionable; for in 
the ſouth parts it is ſeldom 100 miles over, and in the 
north parts, beyond Inver neſs, not fo many; fo that 
there is no houſe above 40 or 45 miles from ſalt water. 
HBeſides the main land, there are about 300 iſlande, 
ſome of. them very conſiderable, Which may be diſtin- 
guiſhed into ſeveral claſſes; the weſtern iſlands called 
Hebriden, or Aludæ, by Latin authors; the Orcades, 
or Orkney iſlauds: the iſlands of Shetland, or Zetland; 
and ſome few in the Firtb of Forth. 


The whole country abounds in lakes and rivers, 


many whercof, running into creeks and arms of the 
ſea 
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ſea (which in ſeveral places are very wide and deep), 
alford great and commodious opportunities for fiſhing 
and ſhipping; but it is much to be regretted, that the 
land is neither cultivated, nor the fiſhing and ſhipping 
carried on and improved to ſo much advantage as 
might be expected. 


Of the mt remarkable Lakes and Rivers in 


SCOTLAND. 


90 OTL AND, or N:rih Britain, has received from 

the bountiful hand. of Providence, a very copious 
diſtribution of waters, and thoſe too very happily dif- 
poſed for the uſe and benehit of its inhabitants, inſo- 
much that it may be with truth affirmed, that there is 
ſcarce any contiderable part of it to ſituated as not to 
have its ſhare of theſe bleſſings. Springs of clear and 
wholeſome water are every-where in plenty, not only 
on the ſides, but ever on the tops of many of the moun- 
tains, and ſometimes alſo on the bare rocks, as in the 
iſland of Boſs in the Firth of Ferth. , Theſe ſprings in 
their deſcent ſwell into pleaſant rills, and by degrees 
into brooks or burns, which ſtraying every-where 
through the fields, either are, or might be, eaſily ren- 
dered inſtruments of ſertility. Theſe again, in their 


progreſs, augmenting their ſtreams, become at length 


no contemptible rivers, which adminiſter to all the 
purpoſes of domeſtic axconomy. Many of theſe meet- 
ing with hollow places in their paſlage, expand them- 
ſelves into lochs, till finding a proper channel, they 

reſume their form of rivers. 
he lakes of Scotland (there called lochs), are too 
many to be particularly deſcribed. T hoſe called loch 
Tay, loch Lomond, Lechne/s, loch Au, and one or two 
more, preſent us with ſuch pictureſque ſcenes as are 
not, probaby, to be matched in Europe, if we except 
Ireland. Several of theſe lakes are beautifully ſringed 
B 2 with 
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with woods, and contain plenty of ſreſh-water fiſh. 
The Scots ſometimes give the name of a loch to an 
arm of the ſea; as, * example, loch Tyr, which is 
ſixty miles long, and four broad, and is famous for its 
excellent herrings ; the loch of Sprnze, near Elgin, is 
remarkable for its number of -ſwans-and cygnets, 
which often darken the air with their flights, owing, 
as ſome think, to the plant o/orina, which grows in 
its waters, with a (trait ſtalk, and a cluſter of ſeeds 
at the top. Near Lochneſs is a hill ſaid to be almoſt 
two miles perpendicular, at the top of which is a lake 
of freſh water, about thirty fathoms in length, but its 
depth could never yet be aſcertained, nor does it ever 
freeze ; whereas, but ſeventeen miles from thence, 
the lake Lochamuyn, or Green Lake, is covered with 
ice all the year round. 

The ancient province of Lochaber receives that name 
from being the mouth of the lochs, by means of which 
the ancient Caledonians, the genuine deſcendants of 
the Celts, were probable enabled to preſerve them- 
ſelves independent upon, and unmixed with the 
Lowlanders. 

Other lochs or lakes we ſhall take notice of in their 
reſpeCtive places. 'The following are the principal 
rivers in North Britain. 

The Forth is one of the moſt noble and commc- 
dious rivers in Scotland. It takes its riſe near the bot- 
tom of Leimen-hills, and running from weſt to eaſt, re- 
ceives in its paſſage many conſiderable ſtreams, deriv- 
ing their waters from the eminences in the midland 
counties. | 

The river Clyde riſes out of Tinta-hill, near a 
place called Arr:ic#-ſtone, on the confines of the two 
ſhires of Peebles and Lanerk. It runs at firſt north- 
weſtward, till being joined by another ſtream, it 
paſſes by Craufurd, and runs almoſt directly north, 
through the famous moor of the ſame name, anciently 

f renowned 
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renowned for producing gold duſt and lapis lazuli, as 
it ſtill is for the rich mines of lead, belonging to the 
Earl of Hopton. Aſter traverſing this moor, the river 
declines eaſtward, and ſetching a conſiderable com- 
paſs, turns again to the north-weſt ; when receiving a 
large ſupply of water from the river Douglas, it comes 
to Lanerh, a royal burgh ; and here is a bridge over 
it, of great convenience to the adjacent counties. 
The Clyde then leaving Hamilton at a ſmall diſtance, 
about which there is as good oak timber as any ia the 
iſland, proceeds to Gage, which it reaches aſter 
traverſing about 50 miles from its ſource. Here, be- 
coming both broad and deep, it continues its pro- 
greſs, dividing the ſhires of _— and Dunbarton ; 
and having paſſed the town of Renfrew, and ſoon af- 
ter received the two rivers of the name of Cart, it 
moves majeſtically on, till it alſo abſorbs the river Le- 
vin, iſſuing from Loch-Lomend; and thus ſwelled 
with ſubſidiary ſtreams, having paſſed New Port Glaſe 
gow, and Greenock, and waſhed a part of Argyleſhire, 
it joins its waters to thoſe of the ſea, after a courſe of 
70 miles 

One of the greateſt improvements of inland navi- 
gation that has been attempted in Great Britain, is 
now carrying on at a very conſiderable expence, by a 
ſociety of public-ſpirited gentlemen, for joining the 
rivers Forth and C'yde together; by which a commu- 
nication will be opened between the eaſt and weſt 
ſeas, to the immenſe advantage of the whole kingdom, 
as mult be evident to every perſon, who looks into 
the map of Scotland. 

T he Tay is indiſputably the largeſt river in Scet- 
land It riſes in Braidalbin on the frontiers of Lorn, 
aud, augmented by ſeveral waters in its paſſage, is 
navigable to Perth. The Firthof Tay is not indeed fo 
large or ſo commodious as that of Forth; but from 
Bultonneſi to Perth it is not leſs than 40 miles; and 
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the whole may be, without any great impropriety, 
{tiled a harbour, which has Fife on one ſide, and the 
thires of Perth and Angus on the other. 

the river of Sauth Ee riſes among the moun- 
tains in the north of Angus; and, running directly 
many miles ſouth, makes an angle near the ſeat of the 
Karl of Airy, and directs its courſe eaſtward, falling at 
length into the German Ocean, a little below Mantroſe. 

The rivers Dee and Don run from eaſt to weſt, 
and fall into the German ſca near Aberdeen. Both 
theſe rivers have bridges over them, at no great diſ- 
tance from the fall; that over the De: conſiſts of ſeven 
arches, and is eſteemed a magnificent work: that 
over the Don is only of a fingle arch, ſuſtained cn 
each ſide by a rock, and is a moſt noble and ſurpriſing 
piece of workmanſhip, 

The river Devon, or Dovern, riſes not many miles 
north from the Don, and running through Strath- 
logie, in a winding coutſe, declining however con- 
ſtantly to the north-eaſt till it reaches the town of 
Strath-bogie, and then runs for a few miles directly 
north, turns afterwards due eaſt, at length turns again 
to the north ; and paſſing many miles on one fide of 
a beautiful country, which from thence derives the 
name of Strath-d:von, bending a little to the weſt, 
falls at length into that part of the German ocean which 
is ſtiled Murray- Firth. 

The Spey is a river of as long a courſe as moſt in 
North Britain. It riſes in the mountains of Badenoch, 
in the heart of the ſhire of /averneſs. Its waters quick- 
ly ſpread themſelves to ſuch an extent, as to become 
a ſmall lake, called Loch-Spey ; from which, reſuming 
the form of a river, it proceeds ſeveral miles ſouth- 
eaſt ; then, fetching a compaſs, it turns north-eaſt, 
and in that direction runs many miles till it reaches 
Ruthven ; from whence digrefſing more to the eaft, 


and receiving many rivulets by the way, it rolls — 
WI. 
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with a rapid ſtream to Rothes; and from thence di- 
recting its courſe northwards, falls into the Firth of 
Murray, at a place called Garmach, or Garmouth, 
which 18 a work of no great importance, frequented 
only by ſmall veſſels. | 

The Leh riſes not many miles above the royal 
burgh of £&/gin, in the pleaſant and plentiful country 
of Murray, and falls into Murray Firth a few miles 
below it at a place called Lofjj-mouth, or New- Port- 
Eigin. 

The river of Findorn riſes in the hills of Men- 
chrolty, where its waters quickly ſpread into a lake; 
paſſing out of which, and running ſouth-weſt, they 
toon form a larger, which is called Loch-Mey. Iſſu- 
ing from thence, it takes a wide compaſs, and paffing 
by Conbrugh, through which runs the great military 
road to Inverneſs, turns gradually to the north-eaſt, 
becoming the boundary of the two ſhires into which 
Murray is divided, viz. Elgin and Nairn. After re- 
eciving many fmaller ſtreams, croſſing the wood of 
Tornawey, and running at a ſmall diſtance from the 
ancient town of Forres, declining a little to the north- 
welt, it falls into a baſon, which receives likewiſe a 
leſſer river that runs through Forres, and two other 
little ſtreams, which make all together a better har- 
bour than any of the former, though dry when the tide 
1s out, and with a bar at the mouth of the river, 
which, however, is leſs apt to ſhift, and of conſe- 
quence the harbour is ſafer than moſt of the reſt. 
Not far from this bay ſtood anciently the rich and fa» 
mous abbey of X:nlo/s. 

The river Nairn alſo falls into Murray- Firth. 
This Firth, according to Ptolemy, was the AÆfluarium 
['araris. At the bottom of it, and on the ſouth bank 
of the river Me, ſtands the town of [nverneſs, ſome- 
times, as ancient writers affirm, the reſidence of the 
Kings of Scetland, - 
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The tiver Ne/e is about four miles long, with a 
ſtone- bridge over it at Inverneſs of ſeven arches. 

The river Connel is ſwelled by the water of no 
leſs than ſix lakes, and rolls with a copious ſtream in- 
to Cromertie-Firth, paſſing by Dingwall, an old royal 
burgh, near its fall, and on the ſouth-ſide, at the 
mouth of the Firth ſtands Cramer tie. 

All theſe rivers abound with fiſh ; and the people 
are very induſtrious in making tbe beſt uſe they can 
of the ſeveral inlets along the coaſt, and of the few 
and thoſe ſmall veſſels they have. 

In the county of Strathnavern, the firſt ſtream of 
conſequence we meet with is the river Strathy, which 
runs out of a loch of the ſame denomination, and, af- 
ter a courſe of between 20 and 30 miles, falls into a 
little creek, which is called Strathy Bay. Armſdale 
river, a large ſtream, but of a much ſhorter courſe, 
is the next; and to the welt of this, lies the river Na- 
vern, flowing from a loch of the ſame name, the 
greateſt body of water in this county, and from which 
it derives the appellation of Strathnauern. 

The river Irwin riſes on the border of the ſhire of 

Lanerk and running a north-weſt courſe for about 23 
miles, makes the boundary of what was called the 
bailiwick of Cunningham. As it falls into the ſea, it 
meets with another conſiderable river from the ſouth- 
welt ; and by the junction of both theſe waters is 
ſormed a convenient harbour, upon which ſtands the 
ancient royal burgh of [rwin. 
_ The river Aire riſes on the edge of Lanerkfhire, 
and running through the county of its own name in a 
weſt courſe, near 20 miles, in which ſpace it receives 
many auxiliary ſtreams, falls at length into what is 
commonly called the Firth of Clyde. 

The river Blainech riſes amongſt the mountains 
which divide the ſhire of Aire from the county of 
Galloway, and running a ſouth-eaſt courſe 10 or 12 

miles, 
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miles, turns them almoſt directly eaſt, and receiving 
in its paſſage two other pretty large ſtreams, falls into 
the ſea at Vigton, where it meets allo with the wa- 
ters of the river Cree, and the opening of the ſhore be- 
tween them conſtitutes what is called Wigton Bay. 

The river Nethe, Nid, or Nithe, riſes in the 
ſouth part of the ſhire of Aire, and running in a 
winding, but conſtantly in a ſouth-eaſt courſe, receives 
in its paſſage ſeveral rivers, the principal among which 
are the Scar and the Kairn, and falls at laſt, with a 
very full tide, into the ſea, ſome miles bclow the town 
of Dumfries. 

The river Annan has its ſource at Arrich lone, near 
thoſe of the Clyde and the Tweed. It is very remark- 
able, that though theſe three rivers riſe as it were to- 
gether, they run into different ſeas; the Tweed into 
the German ocean, the Clyde into the Iriſh ſea, and 
the Annan into the Solway Firth, after paſſing through 
the ſtewartry of Annandale, to which it gives name, 
and a little below the town of Aunan. 

DP Ee is the laſt river that runs into the Sokvay 
irth. 

Thus much for the moſt remarkable lakes and 
rivers in North Britain. 


Of the Fiſheries in SCOTLAND, 
HE greateſt advantages Scotland can boaſt of, are 


its fiſheries. Theſe might prove a mine of ins- 
nite wealth to the whole iſland, as they have long 
been to the Dutch, and would add more to our 
ſtrength and ſuperiority at ſea, than all our foreign 
traffic; for here we might breed many thouſands of 
hardy ſeamen, who would always be at hand to man 
our fleets, when the reſt ate abſent upon diſtant 


voyages. 
B 5 Their 
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Their ſalmon fiſhery is very conſiderable in the ri- 
vers Don and Dee at Aberdeen, and in the river Clyde. 
The town of Renfrew has employed ſixty veſſe's in 
this fiſhery in a ſeaſon, and great quantities are export- 
ed to France and Helland. 

About the northern and weſtern iſlands is the fineſt 
cod- fiſnery in Europe, of which the Dutch and Ham- 
burghers run away with moſt of the profits, the ifland- 
ers ſelling their fiſh to them, there being no Britih 
merchants to take them off their hands, though there 
cannot be a more profitable branch of buſineſs. It 
is related of an Engliſb merchant, who uſed to buy 
cod-fiſh, and ſalt them upon the coaſt of Stand, that 
in one voyage he had four thouſand of theſe fiſh cured 
at a penny and two-pence a- piece, and fold them 
again at eighteen-pence and half a crown each. 

Herrings abound on all the coaſts of the kingdom, 


but eſpecially in the weſtern iſles, which are reckon- 


ed the beſt and fatteſt, though not ſo large as thoſe 
taken on the eaſtern and northern coaſts. The her- 
ring- fiſhing on the Scots coaſt is accounted the beſt in 


the world, and the Dutch have got a great part of 


their wealth by it. 

Herrings are ſometimes bought in the iſles for 62. 
per barrel; and when cured, and ſent abroad, yield 
from 25 to 40s. per barrel; and ſometimes 36,000 


barrels of white herrings have been exported to France, 


from Clyde in a ſeaſon, beſides what were exported 


from Dunbar, and other parts of the kingdom, to 
France, and other nations; which may ſerve as a ſpe- 


cimen to ſhew how capable that trade is of improve- 
ment, eſpecially conſidering the ſituation of the weſt 
of Scotland and the iſles, from whence they may be a 
month ſooner at market with them, than ſrom any 
Part of England and Holland; and, with the advan- 
tage of taking and curing them cheaper and ſooner 
than the Dutch can pollibly do, conſidering wh es 

| ey 
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they have to fail backward and forward, what riſques 
they run at ſea, and what numbers of tenders they are 
obliged to ſend to and again, betwixt their own coun- 
try, and their doggers, with proviſions, ſalt, &c« 
they might ſoon be outdone in that profitable trade by 
the inhabitants of Great Britain, who may lie aſhore 
at night, and land their. fiſh as ſoon as caught, with- 
out any danger from tempeſts or enemies; many of 
thoſe bays where herrings abound, being very ſafe for 
ſhips to ride in. 

1 he herring-fiſhery in the Forth laſts annually about 
to months, and is or might be of great ſervice. I hey 
commonly employ there about 800 boats, and in them 
at leaſt between 5 and 6000 men and boys. It is com- 
puted that about 40,000 barrels are caught and cured 
ina ſeaſon. | heſe, though lean, are very firm, found 
filh, came formerly to a good market in Sweden, and 
are {till fold with cenfiderable profit in the Canaries, 
the weſtern iſlands, and in ſeveral parts of America. 
A bout one ſixth of theſe herrings may be ſpent at 
home, and the value of what is exported is modeſtly 
computed at 20,0004. 

The manner in which this fiſhery is carried on, 
renders it exceedingly beneficial to the coumry. The 
boats belong partly to the fiſhermen, who employ the 
reſt of the year in catching: of white fiſh 3 but the 
greateſt part are commonly the property of ſnip-car- 
penters, and other perſons on thore, who build and 
equip them in the way of adventurers. 7 

Whales in abundance frequent the iflands of Flad- 
den, Orkney, and Lewis: 114 ran aſhore on the iſland 
ot Orkney at one time, in the year 1691. 

Cod, tuſk, and ling, are caught in vaſt plenty upon 
all their coaſts. 

Haddocks, ſturgeon, turbot, trouts, perch, pike, 
ſcate, greybeard, mackerel, keeling, whiting, fea-+ 
urchin, cat fiſh, cock-padle, lyths, ſparlings, ſoles, 

B 6 flukes, 
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flukes, garvie, eels, are alſo caught on the Set 
coaſts in great plenty for home conſumption. 
Otters, whoſe ſkins are uſeful for muffs, &c. are 
very numerous in the iſles. 

Shell-fiſh of all forts, as lobſters, crabs, oyſters, 
are alſo found in vaſt quantities in the weſtern iſlands; 
the latter ſo large, that they muſt be cut in three or 
four piecs, to be eaten. 

Cockles, muſſels, limpets, wilks, ſcollops, and 
ſpouts, are caſt by the tide in ſuch numbers on the 
iſles, that the people cannot conſume them. 


Of the Cattle, Horſes, Fowls, &c. of SCOTLAND, 
THE country abounds in flocks of ſneep, and herds 


of cattle; which are generally black, except in 
corn- ſoils, where they ſeldom breed or keep any more 
than are neceſſary for the plough or the pail. But it 


is obſervable, that ſuch as are bred in the corn-coun- 


tries, are much larger than thoſe bred in other parts, 
and equal in fize to thoſe bred in ſome parts of Eng- 
land, even where the land ſeems to be better. 

In general, their ſheep and cattle are much ſmaller 
than thoſe of England, eſpecially in paſture-lands; yet 
are they of a far ſweeter and more delicious taſte than 
the largeſt breed of the Engl; | 

They have alſo bogs, but not in plenty, except in 
the north; and a great number of goats, particularly 
in the north and Highlands; though even there they 
are now comparatively ſcarce, owing to their diſbark- 
ing the trees; the latter they cat themſelves, but the 


former they for the moſt part pickle and export, as 


they likewiſe do vaſt quantities of ſalt beef. 
In the ſouthern counties there are no deer, except 
in gentlemen's parks ; but every where elſe they are 


in great plenty, 
They 


t 
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They breed great numbers of horſes, eſpecially in 
Gal'oway and the Highlands ; (mall indeed, but capa- 
ble of great fatigue ; eſpecially if we conſider, that 
they are not only more proper for the ſaddle, and 
other uſes in that country, which, being hilly, will 
not admit in many places of teams and carriages z but 
are more hardy than horſes of a larger ſize, and will 
thrive upon what would ſtarve great horſes. Never - 
theleſs, in many places of the Lowlands, they can 
breed horſes fit for war, coach, or-carriage. 

Scotland has not only plenty of domeſtic fowl, ſuch 
25 are common to other countries, but many that are 
peculiar to themſelves, eſpecially in the iſlands, where 
they are in ſuch multitudes, that the inhabitants can 
neither conſume nor vend half of them ; but their 
trade for them {till increaſes, as it has done ſince the 
Union. 

Their ſowl and eggs afford a large fund of trade ſor 
food, and their feathers for bedding and other uſes. 


Of the Linen and Woollen Manuſactures of 
SCOTLAND. 


F LAX abounds in Scotland, ſo that, beſides what 
they conſume themſelves, they export great quan- 
tities of linen, brown and whitened ; which is one of 
the greateſt manufactures of the kingdom, and, if 
duly regulated and encouraged, as it is more and more 
ſince the Union, might ſave a great deal of money in 
the iſland, beſides what it might bring into it; for the 
Scots have much improved their linen manufacture of 
late ; and, beſides fine linen, make very good holland, 
cambric, muſlins, plain and ſtriped, callicoes, da- 
maſks, ticking for beds, &c. white and dyed threads, 

laces, tape, &c. 
Mr. Spruel (in his Account Current betwixt Scotland 
and England) ſays, he bas known, out of a * of 
ax 
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flax of Cars growth, which coſt but 124. fix ſpangles 
of fine yarn fpun, which was fold at G!aſgew at about 
45. 8d per ſpangle ; which made the product of that 
124 tothe ſpinners 28s. and, made into fine muſlin, 
that ſame pound of flax amounted to 10-or 12 dollars, 
which is 2/. 16s. 84. or 21. 16s. the charges of 
weaving and whitening deduted. He adds, that 
from one pound of Scots flax, lace-makers have made 
lace to the value of 8/. ſterling ; which is ſufficient 


to ſhew how much the linen manufacture may be im- 


proved there, and how many poor women, who are 
not capable of employing themſelves otherwiſe, 
may get a livelihood by it, and what money it may 
bring into the nation. 

1 heir hemp is alto capable of being improved, not 
only to fave money in the ifland, which is exported 


for canvas, failcloth, &c. but alſo to export, and to 


make nets ſor their fiſhery, and other uſes. 
The numerous and large flocks of ſheep they have 
in Scotland produce abundance of wool, from whence 


come manuſactures of ſeveral ſorts ; as broad-cloth, 


coarſe or houſewife's cloth, fingrims, ſerges, bays, 
crapes, temmin, G/a/g:w plaids, worſted camblets, 
and other ſtuffs, and ſtockings, for home- conſump- 


tion and export; beſides their tallow and ſkins. -'l heir” 


wool is not fo fine as that of EN and, by reaſon the 
country is almoſt every where deſtitute of all manner 
of ſhelter for their ſheep during the winter, which is 
often very ſevere ; yet they have brought their broad- 
cloth lately to great perfection, but can never equal 
England in that part of the woollen manufacture: 
however, it is very proper ſor ſerges, bays, camblets, 
ſhalloons, and other ſtuffs; and by due regulation is 
capable of great improvement for a foreign trade. 

An inſtance of what great improvement may be 
made of their wool, we have from Mr. Spruel (in his 


Account Current); viz. that they make ſuch tne 
I worſted 
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worſted ſtockings at Aberdeen, that they yield 10, 15, 
20, and 303. a pair for womens ſtockings; which 
ſhews, that they are capable of making ſtockings at 
lower rates, eſpecially conſidering that they have ſtore 
of very good wool brought thither from the Highlands 
and iſles; which, becauſe fold at the croſs of Aberdeen, 
is commonly called croſs-wool. The moſt remark- 
able places beſides in Scotiand, for good wool, are Gal. 
{oway and Twweedale; from which great improvement 
might be made in bays, ſerges, and ſhalloons. 

The Scots plaids are a manufacture, in which, they 
exceed all nations, both as to colour and fineneſs; 
but the women having diſuſed them for garments, 
they are only worn by the dregs of the people; and 
the Highlanders being forbidden the uſe of them by 
law, the manufacture is of late greatly decreaſed, 
Their greateſt trade for their woollen manufactures, 
and other commodities, has for many years been with 
the United Netherlands, where they have a Conſervator, 
who ſerves both for a conſul and envoy, to take care: 
of the affairs of their trade, being part of the ancient 
privileges they enjoyed by treaties with the dukes of 
Burgundy and others, when ſovereigns of the Nether- 
lands, From this trade the towns of Retterdam and 
Ter-veer have acquired conſiderable wealth ;. in return 
for which, the Scots have been always well eſteemed 
in thoſe provinces; and the ſtates allow them churches,, 
and maintenance for their miniſters, 


Of the Grain and Pulſe of SCOTLAND. 
PHE wheat of Scetland is ſo excellent, that Joſeph 


Scaliger, who had been in the country, ſays, no 
bread in Eurepe is comparable to what is made of it, 
jor whiteneſs, lightneſs, and eaſy digeltion ; and I 
found what he ſays of it to be ſtrictly true. It is pro- 
pagated every where in the Letland, and in all the 

| vallies 
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vallies of the Highlands; and the kingdom raiſes not 
only enough for their own conſumption, but ſor ex- 
portation. 

Oats are the moſt univerſal grain of the kingdom, 
and exceed thoſe in England, for all uſes, They 
thrive very well every where, and are produced in ſuch 
quantities, as afford a conſiderable fund for export, 
both in grain and meal, and make very good bread and 
drink. 

Peas they have in great plenty, both for their own 
conſumption and for exportation; and they are fo 
good of the kind, that the labouring huſbandmen 
make good nouriſhing bread of them. 

Beans they have allo in great plenty for their own 
uſe, and for export. 

Barley grows likewiſe very well in Scet/and; but 


they ſow more of that ſort they call bear, which has 


four rows of grain upon an ear; whereas other barley 
has but two: of this they make good bread, broth, 
ale, and beer, and export great quantities, 

Rye grows alſo very well in Scotland, and makes 
good bread; but they do not cultivate it nearly fo much 
as they do the grain above mentioned. 


Of the Mountains, Wood, Timber, &c, of 
SCOTLAND, 


y hy HE moſt remarkable mountains of Scotland are 

the Grampian mountains, which run from eaſt to 
weſt, from near Aberdeen to Cowall in Argyleſhire, al- 
moſt the whole breadth of the kingdom, famous for 
the battle fought on them betwixt the Romans and the 
ancient Scots and Caledonians, under the conduct of 
Galgacus, as we find in Tacitus, The next moſt re- 
markable chain of mountains are thoſe of Lammer moor, 


which run from the eaſtern coaſt in the Merſe a 8 


way welt, Next to theſe are Peni/and hills, which 


run 
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run through the whole breadth of the ifland. Other 
remarkable mountains are thoſe called Cheviot hills, 
in the border betwixt the two kingdoms ; Drumben- 
derlaw and North Berwicklaw, both in Eaſft- Lothian ; 
Arthur's-ſeat in Mid-Lothian ; Cairnapple in W:fl- Lo- 
thian ; T entock in Chyaſdale; Brainmore in Argyle; the 
Ochel mountains in Perthſhire; the Lowmonds and Lar- 
golato in Fife; in Angus, Dundeelaw, and part of the 
Grampians; in Caithneſs, Ord; and in the Orkney 
iſlands, the mountains of Hey. 

There are many large woods of oak in Scotland, 
which afford materials for building and ſhipping, and 
for the huſbandman's uſe; and the country 1s very 
improveable this way, if planting were more encou- 
raged : however, they have at preſent not only ſuch as 
are fit for the uſes above mentioned, but alſo for pipe» 
ſaves and barrels; and their bark is of uſe to the tan- 
ners, great quantities of which are annually exported- 
to Ireland, and elſewhere. They have likewiſe aſh« 
trees, elms, and others, fit for building, and other 
domeſtic uſes; and great foreſts of fir, which afford 
materials for building and ſhipping ; and might, wih 
due care, afford pitch and tar, without being obliged 
to bring ſuch large quantities from the northern coun» 
tries, as is uſually done by the inhabitants of Britain. 

There were formerly many large woods in Scotland, 
among which the foreſt of Caledoma was famous ; but 
there are now not the leaſt traces of it left. 

The woods are more rare than formerly in the 
ſouthern parts of the kingdom; of which the moſt re- 
mai kable now left are thoſe of Hamilion, Calender, 
and Torwweod : but in the north, eſpecially in Perthſbire, 
Leichaber, Badencch, and Mar, there are many foreſts, 
ſome of them 20, and ſome 30 miles in length. 

They have abundance of — of all ſorts in 


their gardens and orchards, and might, by improve- 
ment, not only have ſufhcient to afford them fruit for 
home 
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home conſumption, but alſo cyder for their own 
drinking and export. 


Of the Medicinal Waters, Feuntains, Springs, Sc. 


HE moſt remarkable mineral waters in Scotland 

are Moffat Tells, which lie at the diſtance of a 
mile from Maffat in Annandale. T heſe ſprings are 
lituated on the declivity of a hill, and on the brow of 
a precipice, with high mountains at a diſtance, and 
almoſt on every fide of them. The hill is the ſecond 
from Hartſiald, adjoining the higheſt hill in Scotland. 
A vein of ſpar runs for ſeveral miles on this range of 
hills, and forms the bottom and lower ſides of the 
wells. It is a greyiſh ſpar, having poliſhed and ſhin- 
ing ſurfaces of regular figures, interſperſed with glit- 
tering particles of a golden colour, which are very 
copious and large. Iheſe two ſprings are ſeparated 
from each other by a ſaall-rock, the higher well ly- 
ing with its mouth ſouth-eaſt. It is of an irregular 
ſquare figure, and is about eighteen inches deep. 
The lower well is ſurrounded with naked rocks, and 
forms a ſmall arch of a circle: its depth is four feet 
and a half; and, by a moderate computation, the 
two ſprings yield 40 loads of water in 24 hours, each 
load containing 64 or 68 Scotch pints: a Scotch pint 
is two Engliſb quarts, The higher ſhallow well is 
uſed for bathing, as it is not capable of being kept ſo 
clean as the lower well, on account of the ſhallowneſs 
and the lownels of its parts. Theſe waters are ſtrong- 
ly ſulphureous, and reſemble the ſcourings of a foul 
un. The colour of the water is ſomewhat milky or 
bluiſh. The foil oa every fide of the wells is thin, 
and the hills rocky, only juſt below the wells there is 
a {mall moſs, cauted by the falling of the water from 
the hill above it, Great is the medicinal virtue of 
theſe waters, in relieving inwardly, colics, paius in 
the 
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the ſtomach, griping of the guts, bilious and neph- 
rctic, nervous and hyſterie colics; the gravel, by 
carrying off quantities of ſand, (but does not diſſolve 
the ſlimy gravel), and clearing the urinary paſſage in 
a ſurpriſing manner; in curing ichuries, and ulcer- 
ated kidneys z the gout, the palfy; and is a fovereign 
remedy in rheumatie and ſcorbutie pains, eren when 
the limbs are much ſwelled, uſeleſs, and corered with 
ſcales. It is applied outwardly in dt. Anthony's fire, 
tumours, &C. 

Mahon's Well, near St. Maben's church, has the 
ſame virtue, but does not operate fo ſtrongly; and 
there is a well of the ſame nature diſcovered not many 
years ago at Hallyards, within fix miles of Edinburgh. 

Montroſe Spa is of a whitiſh colour, ſoft taſte, and 
diſcovers but little of the mineral. It is very diure- 
tic, and, if drank in a ſufficient quantity, purgative. 
It relieves pains in the ſtomach, weakneſſes of all 
kinds, the ſtrangury, gravel, ſtone; ſcurvies even 
in the worſt condition, and ſpitting of blood. F 

Peterhead Spring, in the ſhire of Aberdeen, is cele- 
brated as a vitriolic water in the laſt century, by Dr. 
More, profeſſor of medicine in that ancient univerfiry, 
The waters are pretty much of the ſame nature with 
thoſe of 4 

The fpring of Aberbrothock in the county of Angus; 
which are apparently impregnated with ſteel. This 
water has a briſk ſpirituous taſte at the well; yet to- 
lerably bears carriage to ſome diſtance. ' It relieves in 
gravelly and ſcorbutic caſes ; removes acidity in the 
ſtomach : but its greateſt virtue is in nervous caſes 
and broken conſlitutions. 

The Dunſe Spa in the Merſe, appears, upon a ſtrict 
examination, to be a vefyꝑure chalybeate ſpring; but, 
notwithſtanding the ſimplicity of its contents, of very 
powerful virtue when drank on the ſpot. "The ſcum, 
that ſettles on the ſurface, has been applied with ſuc- 

ceſs 
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ceſs to weak eyes. The water taken under proper di- 
rections, to the amount of two quarts in 24 hours, 
removes flatulencies in the ſtomach ; cures indigeſ- 
tion ; frees children from the worms ; ſtrengtheas the 
bowels ; and is of ſingular ſervice in the ſcurvy, and 
alſo in ſcrophulous caſes. In nervous and even in 
ſpaſmodic caſes there are inſtances of its efficacy ; 
and of its curing palſies even in old people; the cre- 
dit, therefore, of this ſpring may be conſidered as 
thoroughly eſtabliſhed. See Dr. Hume's Eſſay on the 
Virtues of theſe waters, Edinburgh, 1751, 8vo. » 

Glendy Spa riſes at a ſmall diſtance from the fa- 
mous Kairn on the top of the Grampian Hills, in a 
bog, with moſs round about, and no rock near it. It 
mounts up in bubbles, as if boiling, through the moſs, 
which is loaded with ochre. Theſe waters may be 
drank with little or no preparation, and are ſervice - 
able in removing gravelly complaints, in moſt ſcur- 
vies, and cutaneous diſtempers ; and particularly be- 
neficial in nervous caſes, and in a general bad habit 
of- body. | 

Kincardine Spa is a pure chalybeate, and has very 
near the ſame properties with the ſpa of Aberbrothock. 
At Minghorne, a very clear and cold water flows 
from the clefts of a rock, which quickly paſſes through 
the body. It is of excellent uſe for recovering a loſt 
appetite, and againſt the gravel and ſtone ; it is out- 
wardly applied to watery and itching eyes, and againſt 
redneſs and pimples in the face. T he famous Dr. 
H. Anderſon wrote upon its uſefulneſs, There flows 
alſo from the ſame rock a whitiſh viſcid liquor, which 
is an excellent coſmetic. 

Arthrey Ill, two miles north of Stirling, flows 
from a mountain; where is a copper mine, with 
ſome mixture of gold and filver : the water is very 
cold, and, being tinctured with the minerals it flows 
through, is of uſe agaiult outward diſtempers, 


In 
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In Glenelg, at a place called Achignigle, is a ſtream 


which turns holly into a greeniſh ſtone, of which they 
make mou'ds for caſting muſquet bullets, melting- 
pots for melting braſs, and other metals. 

There is a petrifying fountain, near the caſtle of 
$/aine, in the ſhire of Buchan, the water of which, 
dropping from a natural cave, preſently turns into 
pyramids of ſtones, which are brittle, and make good 
lime. 

There is another in Hamilt:n wood, the ſtones made 
by which reſemble petrified moſs. 

At a very ſmall diſtance welt from Aberdeen ſprings 
Aberdeen Spa; the virtues of which, in many chronic 
diſtempers, have been celebrated by Dr. William Bar- 
clay, profeſſor of phyſie in that univerſity. 

At a ſmall diſtance from Cortachie, the Earl of Air- 
ley's ſeat, on the river of S, ariſes a ſteel wa- 
ter, at the foot of a hill, amongſt rocky ſtones, that 
ſparkle like marcaſites when they are broken. "Theſe 
waters reſemble in a gre t meaſure, and have much 
the ſame virtue as, thoſe of Aber brethock, and are both 
drank with the greateſt ſucceſs immediately after the 
ceaſing of the ſpring rains; that is, in the months of 
May and June, or, before thoſe of the autumn, in 
the months of Augu/t and Segtember. | 

In the year 1748 a very valuable mineral ſpring was 
diſcovered, on the Hartfell mountains, three miles 
diſtant from Moffat; known to cure hot tetterous 
eruptions, obſtinate ulcers, bloody-flux, bloody urine, 


— of blood, rheumatic pains, and weakneſſes of 


every kind, more eſpecially thoſe ariſing from long 
illneſſes. But, what muſt appear very ſingular, and 
the belief of which nothing but the evidence of facts 
could ſupport, theſe waters have done moſt ſurpriſing 
cures in conſumptions of the lungs in a very ſhort 
time; and, what renders the Hartfel! Spa ſtill more 


valuable, its waters bear carriage as well, if not bet- 


ter, 
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ter, than any of like virtue; and may be drank, with 
very near the ſame advantage, at any diſtance, as upon 
the ſpot. See Medical Eſſays and Obſervations, vol. 
ii. p. 1 5. 
IN Katharine's Mill in Letbian, at a ſmall diſtance 
from Edinburgh, has been long remarkable for an oil 
of a black colour, and pleaſant ſmell, floating on the 
top of the waters; which has been uſed medicinally, 
with great ſucceſs, for old'achs, and wandering pains. 

At AMonfton, near Edinburgh, is a well, called, 7 he 
routing Mill; becauſe of the noiſe it makes before 
tempeſis, from the part of the well which looks to- 
wards that quarter of the iky, from whence the tem- 
peſt is to blow. 

In 1761, a well was diſcovered at Zdinburgh, the 
water of which is much like that of Meat in taſte, 
and has been bleſſed with the fame ſucceſs in the cure 
of ulcers, obſtructions in the bowels, &c. 


Of Precious Stones, and other valuable Com- 
mogities. 


if þ HE following valuable commodities, and pre- 
cious ſtones, are ſaid to be found in ditferent parts 
of Scotland. 
Coral and coralline in the iſles of Lewes, Sky, and 
ura. 
7 Ambergris, on the coaſts of the iſland of Bernera, 
Seuth-vijt, Bintire, and Orkney. 
' Marcaſites, lapis ceraunius, lapis hecticus, agat of 
different ſizes and colours; all in the iſle of S4y. 
Cryſtat, in the iſles of Sky, Arran, and St. Kilda. 
Fullers-earth, in the iſle of 84y. 
Fine ſhells, which pals in Africa for money, in the 
Iſles, 
Loadſtone, in the iſle of Cannay. 


Spermaceti, on the coalts of Oriney, and other iſles. 
Mines 


ts 
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Mines of gold, in Crauſurd Acer. Alſo azure, in 
the reign of James IV. 

Silver mines, three miles ſouth of Ziniithgow, in 
the reign of James VI. 

Copper, in Airthey, near Stirling. 

Lead, in Chaſdale, of which the earl of Hetton 
makes good account, 

Lead and tin in Oriney. 

Iron, at Dunfermling in Fife, 

Coal, in Lothian, Fife, &c. 

Free ſtone, flate, lime-ftone, marble, in great 
plenty, all over the country. 


Of the Cuſtoms, Manners, Language, c. of 


the SCorTs. | 


THE Scots are divided into Highlanders, who call 
themſelves the ancient Scott; and into Lowlands 
ers, who are a mixture of ancient Scets, Pidts, Bri- 
tins, French, Englyb, Danes, Germans, Hungarian, 
and others, 

Buchanan deſcribes the cuſtoms of the Highlanders 
graphically thus: “ In their diet,. apparel, aud houſ- 
hold- furniture, they follow. the parſimony of the an- 
cicuts; they provide their diet by fiſhing and hunting, 
and boil their fleſh in the paunch or ikin of a beaſt, 
While they hunt, they eat it raw, after having ſqueez- 
ed out the blood Their drink is the broth of boiled 
meat, or whey : they keep it ſome years, and drink 
it plentiſully in their entertainments; but moſt of 
them drink water. I heir-bread is of oats and barley, 
the only grain praduced in their country, which they 
prepare very artſully: they eat a little of it in the 
morning, and coptenting themſelves with that, - hunt, 
or go about their buſineſs, without eating any more 
ull night. They delight moſt in cloaths of ſeveral 
colours, 1 ſtriped; the colours they . 

moſt, 
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moſt, are purple and blue. Their anceſtors, as do 
moſt of them ſtill, made uſe of plaids very much va- 
riegated ; but now they make them rather of dark co- 
lours, reſembling that of the crops of heath, that they 
may not be diſcovered, while they lie in the heaths 
waiting for their game. Being rather wrapped up 
than covered with thoſe plaids, they endure all the 
rigours of the ſeaſons, and ſometimes ſleep covered 
all over with ſnow.” 

Here let me obſerve, that in my tour through theſe 
parts, when I have been forced by the weather to re- 
treat for ſhelter into their huts, 1 have ſeen their chil- 
dren, ſeveral ſometimes in a hut, full of the ſmall- 
pox, and, at their keight, they have been walking 
and lying in the wet and dirt, the rain at the fame 
time beating violently through the thatch : yet they 
ſcemed hearty, drinking whey and butter-milk, and 
generally do very well“. 

Buchannan proceeds: 

At home they lie upon the ground, having under 

them fern or heath (covered with a ſheet or blanket); 


; f 
2 


the latter laid with the roots undermoſt, ſo as it is al- 


moſt equal to feathers ſor ſoftneſs, but much more 


healthful ; for the quality of heath being to draw out 
ſuperfluoys humours, when they lie down weary and 
faint upon it at night, they riſe freſh and vigorous in 
the morning. They affect this hard way of ſleeping; 
and if at any time they come into other places of « 
country, where there is better accommodation, they 
pull the coverings off the bed, and lie down upon 


them, wrapped in their plaids, leſt they ſhould be 


ſpoiled by this barbarous effeminacy, as they call it.” 


They practiſed inoculation long before Lady Mary Wertlyy Monta- 
gue introduced it into England, by laying the pock on the ſkin, which 
produces the ſame eſtect as if an inciſion was made, Their regimen 
under the diſtemper above mentioned is at length juſtified by modern 
practice, | 


Since 
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the act of the Brit Parliament, which pat 
746, for obliging them to alter their dreſs, the 
ave been gradually diminiſhing, and it is not 
dubted but, in a few years, their ancient dreſs 
totally laid aſide, which is the more to be 
as every thing which creates a diſtinction is 
to every kingdom. | 
Camden (peaks of the Highlanders as follows: 
eſe. parts are inhabited by a people unciviliz- 
like, and very miſchievous, commonly called. 
d-men ; who, being the true race of the an- 
ots, ſpeak IJriſb, and call themſelves A4lbin-nich 
idaibin) ; a people that are of firm and compact 
of great ſtrength, ſwift of foot, high-minded,, 
to exerciſes of war, or rather robbery, and 
tely bent upon revenge. They wear, after 
nner of the Iriſb, ſtriped mantles (plaids) of 
colours, with their hair thick and long; living 
ting, fiſhing, and ſtealing. In war, their ar- 
ras formerly a head-piece, and a coat of mail 
it arms a bow, barbed arrows, and a broad 


word ;” [but late a broad-ſword, a durk and 


their girdle, and a target at their ſhoulder :}, 
being divided into families, which they.call 
what with plundering and murdering, they 
t ſuch barbarous outrages, that their ſavage 


| hath made the law neceſſary, which enacts, 
| one of any clan hath committed a treſpaſs, 


| ſhall, repair the damage; or whoever of them 


þ ſhall ſuffer death.” 5 
Dr and cuſtoms of the modern High- 


ill be ſeen hereafter. 
Lowlanders partake much of the temper of the 


of whom we have mentioned them to be 
„but moſt reſemble the French, occaſioned 
ong league between the two nations, the mu» 
merce, frequent inter-marriages, and cuſtom 
IV, C of 
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moſt, are purple and blue. Their anceſtors, a 
moſt of them ſtill, made uſe of plaids very much 
riegated ; but now they make them rather of dar! 
lours, reſembling that of the crops of heath, that 
may not be diſcovered, while they lie in the he 
waiting for their game. Being rather wrapped 
than covered with thoie plaids, they endure all 
rigours of the ſeaſons, and ſometimes fleep cove 
all over with ſnow.” _ 

Here let me obſerve, that in my tour through tl 
parts, when I have been forced by the weather to 
treat for ſhelter into their huts, I have ſeen their cl. 
dren, ſeveral ſometimes in a hut, full of the ſm: - 
pox, and, at their keight, they have been walki 
and lying in the wet and dirt, the rain at the fai 
time beating violently through the thatch : yet th 
ſeemed hearty, drinking whey and butter-milk, a 
generally do very well“. 

Buchannan proceeds : 

<« At home they lie upon the ground, having und 
them fern or heath (covered with a ſheet or blanket 
the latter laid with the roots undermoſt, ſo as it is a 
moſt equal to feathers for ſoftneſs, but much mo 
healthful z for the quality of heath being to draw o. 
ſuperfluoys humours, when they lie down weary an 
faint upon it at night, they riſe freſh and vigorous i 
the morning. They affect this hard way of Meeping 
and if at any time they come into other places of t 
country, where there is better accommodation, the 
pull the coverings off the bed, and lie down upo1 
them, wrapped in their plaids, leſt they ſhould bi 
ſpoiled by this barbarous effeminacy, as they call it.” 
| 


They practiſed inoculation long before Lady Mary Worthy M. 
gue introduced it into England, by laying the pock on the ſkin, whic 
produces the ſame eſtect as if an inciſion was made, Their regim 


under the diſtemper above mentioned is at length juſtified by mode 
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practice, 
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Since the act of the Brit; Parliament, which paſſ- 
ed in 1746, for obliging them to alter their dreſs, the 
plaids have been gradually diminiſhing, and it is not 
to be doubted but, in a few years, their ancient dreſs 
will be totally laid aſide, which is the more to be 
wiſhed, as every thing which creates a diſtinction is 
hurtful to every kingdom. | 
Our Camden (ſpeaks of the Highlanders as follows: 
« Theſe parts are inhabited by a people unciviliz- 
ed, warlike, and very miſchievous, commonly called, 
Highland-men ; who, being the true race of the an- 
cient Scots, ſpeak Iriſb, and call themſelves Albin-nich 
(in Braidaibin) ; a people that are of firm and compact 
bodies, of great ſtrength, ſwift of foot, high-minded,, 
iaured to exerciſes of war, or rather robbery, and 
deſperately bent upon revenge. They wear, after 
the manner of the [r:þ, ſtriped mantles (plaids) of 
various colours, with their hair thick and long; living 
by bunting, fiſhing, and ſtealing. In war, their ar- 
mour was formerly a head-piece, and a coat of mail 
and theit arms a bow, barbed arrows, and a broad 
back-ſword ;” [but late a broad-ſword, a durk and 
piſtol at their girdle, and a target at their ſhoulder :}] 
* and being divided into families, which they call 
lans, what with plundering and murdering, they, 
ommit ſuch barbarous outrages, that their ſavage 
ruelty hath made the law neceſſary, which enacts, 
hat if one of any clan hath committed a treſpaſs, 
he reſt ſhall, repair the damage; or whoever of. them 
; taken ſhall ſuffer death.” 4 We 
The manners and . cuſtoms of the modern Zigh- 
znders will be ſeen hereafter. 
The Lowlanders partake much of the temper of the 
ople, of whom we have mentioned them to be 
ompoſed, but moſt reſemble the French, occaſioned 
the long league between the two nations, the mus» 
al commerce, frequent inter-marriages, and cuſtom 
Vol. IV. G of 
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of travelling into France to ſtudy the law, and other 
ſciences, and by their affecting to ſerve in the French 
armies. But, ſince the union of the crowns, the Eng- 
kh cuſtoms, and way of living, have obtained much 
in the Lowlands, where the Prelif tongue has been 
their natural language for above 600 years; but ſtill 
retains more ancient Saxen and French. This being 
extraordinary, and perhaps ſingular, that a foreign 
language ſhould prevail in a country altogether oe 
pendent of England, and where the inhabitants are of 
another lineage, and maintained ſuch fierce and long 
wars to preſerve their diſtinct ſovereignty ; the Scottiſb 
ur rakes and hiſtorians give the following reaſons 

r it. 

1. The frequent Saxon auxillaries ſent to aſſiſſ the 
Pifts againſt the Scots, which occaſioned many of thoſe 
Saxons to ſettle in the Lowlands of Sc:tland, then poſ- 
ſeſſed by the Pics. 

2. The laſt conſiderable effort made by the Pi, 


in conjunction with the Engliſh, to recover their 


country againſt Donald V. of Scotland; who, after he 
had defeated the Engliſh and Pi#s upon the river Fedd, 
in Tivietdale, neglecting to improve his victory, was 
afterwards ſurpriſed by them near Berwick, and taken 
priſoner, after a great ſlaughter of his men. Upon 
this ſucceſs, the Engliſb, under the conduct of Ofbreth 
and Ella, poſſeſſed themſelves of the country, as far 
as Dumbarton, without reſtoring the P:&s; the ma- 
jor part of which retired to Denmark and Norway, 
and the remainder were cut off by the Engliþ, to pre- 
vent their calling in foreigners. Thus the Engi 
continued in poſſeſſion of that part of the country, 
from the year 858, till about the year 875, when 
king Gregory the Greg of Scotland recovered the coun- 
try, and the Scortifh proprictors the poſſeſſion of their 
eſtates ; but willingly entertained the Eugliſb com- 
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ſtay, their own country being, at that time, infeſted 
by the Dane; and they rather choſe to be under the 
dominion of the Scots, who were Chriſtians, than un- 
der that of the Danes, who were Pagans. 

3. Great numbers of the Engh/h came into Scot/and 
to aſſiſt king Malcolm III. againſt the uſurper Macbeth, 
whom he rewarded, after his victory, with poſſeſſions 
in Scotland. 

4. A great many Engliþ came to Scotland, after 
the Norman conqueſt, with Edgar Atheling, and his 
filter Margaret, who was afterwards married to king 
Malcslm above mentioned; which makes the reaſons 
of the Scots hiſtorians for the prevailing of the Zngli/b 
language in the Loxclands of Scatland, very probable. 

It has been gaining ground upon the old Scars lan- 
guage ever ſince, which is now confined to the High- 
land, and the iſles, where moſt of thoſe of note alſo 
underſtand Engliſh : though about 100 years ago, the 
old people in Galleway generally underſtood the Err, 
or ancient Scots language, which is now, in a man- 
ner, quite worn out, except in the Highlands. 


Of the Religion und Ecclefiaftical Government of 
| SCOTLAND, 


HE eſtabliſhed religion of Scotland. ſince the Re- 

volution, and confirmed by the Act of Union, is 
what is called the Preſbyterian z being a church go- 
vernment by paſtors, teachers, elders, and deacons. 
Before the Revolution, the church was governed by 
biſhops 3 but they, not at all reliſhing the new ſettle- 
ment, were aboliſhed. | 

The eccleſiaſtical courts, as they now ſtand, are 
four, viz. 

1. The kirk-ſeſſon, conſiſting of the miniſter, el- 
ders, and deacons, in each pariſh, who conſider the 
affairs of the pariſh as a religious ſociety, They 
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Judge in all matters of lefler ſcandals, can ſuſpend 
from the communion, and regulate all particulars re- 
hting to public worſhip and the poor, 

2. The prefbytery, which conſiſts of the miniſter; 
and one elder, from 5 to 10, 12, or more neighbour- 
ing pariſhes, who chuſe one of theſe miniſters to be 
preefes, or moderator. Here are tried appeals from 
the kirk-ſeſſions : and here they inſpect into the be- 
haviour of the miniſters and elders within their re- 
ſpective bounds. They ſupply vacant pariſhes, ordain 
paſtors, examine and licenſe ſchoolmaſters, and young 
ſtudents for probationary preachers ; and judge when, 
or on whom, to inflict the greater excommunication. 

3. The provincial ſynod : this is compoſed of all 
the members of ſeveral adjacent preſbyteries. It 
meets twice a year, at ſome principal place within its 
bounds, and is opened by a ſermon. Their buſineſs 
is, to receive correſpondents from the neighbouring 
ſynods, who are a check upon one another; to de- 
termine appeals from the preſbyteries in their diſtricts 
to enquire into and cenſure the behaviour of the pe. 
byteries themſelves. They likewiſe have power to 
tranſport or remove a miniſter from one place to an- 
other, which often occaſions great diſturbance. Hence 
lie appeals, however, to 

4. The general aſſembly, the higheſt eccleGaſtical 
court in the kingdom, which meets yearly in the 
month of May, and fits about 10 days. A lord com- 
miſſioner, who is always a nobleman of the firſt qua- 
lity, prefides here, as a repreſentative of the King's 
perſon. All the members of this are annually elect- 
ed; and the moderator of the laſt year's afſembly 
opens the new ſeſſions with a ſermon. 

The ſame diſcipline, as to the main of the ſeveral 
forms and proceedings, was obſerved in the epiſcopal 
times, only they had no lay-elders: the biſhop or his 
deputy, being a miniſter or miniſters, -within the 

bounds, 
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bounds, prefided in all preſbyteries and dioceſan ſy- 
nods, as the archbiſhop of Sr. Andrew's did in the na- 
tional or general afſemblies. For it muſt be obſerved, 
that epiſcopacy in Scotland differed from — in 
England; tar here it was as low as the nature of an 
epiſcopal church could admit: the biſhops were /ine 
guibus non, they had no lay-chancellors, but did all 
things pre/dyterorum conſilio. 

During the time of the epiſcopacy, Scetland con- 
tained two archbiſhoprics, St. Andrew's, and Glaſgow; 
and twelve biſhoprics, which were Edinburgh, Dun- 
keld, Aberdeen, Murray, Birchin, Dumblain, Roſs, 
Caithneſs, Orkney, Galloway, Argyle, and the 1/tes, 

1 be 13 provincial ſynods, into which Scotland is at 
preſent divided, are, ; 

1. Latbian and Tweedale, conſiſting of ſeven preſ- 
byteriesz viz. Edinburgh, Linlthgow, Biggar, Peebles, 
Dalketth, Haddington, and Dumbar. 

2. Aer ſe and Tiviotdale, conſiſting of fix preſbyte- 
- 1 viz. Dunſe, Chinſide, Nelſa, Naabargb, Selhirky 

r/atone '1 
3. Dumfries, conſiſts of ſour preſbyteries ; viz, 
Middleb:e, Lochmaban, Penthont, and Dumfries. 

4. Gailoway conſiſts of three preſbyteries ; viz. 
Il igton, Stranrawer, and Kircudbright. 

5. Glaſgow and Air conſiſt of ſeven preſbyteries ; 
viz. Air, Irvin, Paiſley, Hamilton, Lanerk, Glaſgou', 
Dumbarton. 

6 Argyle and Air conſiſt of five preſbyteries; 
via. Denoon, Cambleton, Inverary, Kilmer, Shy. - 
7. Perth and Stirling contain five preſbyteries ; 
Viz. Dunkeld, Perth, Dumblane, Stirling, Auchterarder. 
8. Fife contains four preſbyteries ; viz. Dunform- 

ling, Kirkaldy, St. Andrew's, Cowpar. 

9. Angus and Mernes contain fix preſbyteries; 
viz. Meigle, Dundee, ' Forfar, Brechin, Aberbrothech, 
For dun. 6 
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10. Aberdeen conſiſts of eight preſbyteries; viz. 
Kincardin, Aberdeen, Alfard, Gariocb, Deer, Turreff, 
Fordice, Ellen. 

11. Murray conſiſts of fix preſbyteries; viz Strath- 
bogie, Elgin, Forres, Inverneſs, Abernethy, Aberlower, 

12. Refi conſiſts of four preſbyteries z / viz. Cha- 
nonry, Tam, Dingwal, Dornech. 

I 3 Orkney, conſiſts of three preſbyteries z viz. 
Caithneſs, Orkney, Zetland. | 


The law of Scotland has provided againſt pluralities; 
and throughout the whole country there are no bene- 
fices worth leſs than 5o4. per ann. ſterling ; which, 
in that country, is a good maintainance; nor any 
that exceed 1501. per ann. ö 

In the 15th year of his late Majeſty's reign, an act | 
was made, whereby miniſters in Scotland taxed them- | 
ſelves, in order to raiſe, by annual rates, out of theic | 
ſtipends, a fund for ſupport of the widows and chil- 
dren of the eſtabliſhed clergy of Scotland; by which 
the relict of each miniſter is to be allowed an annuity, 
and his child or children a certain ſum, in propor- 
tion to the rate be annually paid. | 


Of the Order of the Thiſtle, or St. Andrew, in 
SCOTLAND. 


THE order of St Andrew, or the Thiſtle, by reaſon 
of its great antiquity, and memorable inſtitution, 
is, upon all occaſions, called T he moſt Ancient and 
moſt Noble Order of the Thiſtle, being founded, as 
all the Scorch hiſtorians aſſert, by Achaius the 65th 
king of Scotland, after a ſignal victory obtained over 
the Saxons, anro 819, and dedicated to St. Andrew, 
the patron or tutelar ſaint of Scotland. 
This order came at length to ſhine forth in fuller 
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ſelf a ſplendid and magnificent prince. He cauſed 
the collar of the order to be compoſed of two ancient 
badges or ſymbols of the Scots and Pifs; viz. the 
thiſtle and ſprigs of rue; but about the time of the 
Reformation it fell into deſuctude, and was then rare- 
ly uſed by the knights; being ſo very zealous for the 
reſormed religion, that they left their order, where 
they laid down their popery; and it was never aſter 
re- aſſumed, till the reign of king James VII. who, 
for the better regulating of the order in all its pro- 
ceedings, ſigned a body of the ſtatutes, and appointed 
the knights brethren to wear the image of St. Andrew 
upon a blue watered tabby ribband; and likewiſe 
named the royal chapel, or abbey church of Holy 
Rood Houſe to be the chapel of the order (the old 
church of St. Andrew being ruined at the Reforma- 
tion); for which end it was put in excellent repair, 
but was diveſted of all its beautiful ornaments by a 
furious rabble at the late Revolution. 

Her late majeſty queen Anne was pleaſed to revive 
the ſaid order upon the 31ſt of December, 1703, and 
ſigned a body of flatutes, wherein the colour of th.2 
r:bband was changed from blue to green, to make a 
diſtinction between this order and that of the Garter : 
all which ſtatutes the late king George I. was pleafed 
to confirm, with ſome additional ones, among which 
was that of adding rays of glory to ſurround the whole 
figure of St. Andrew, which hangs at the collar. And 
though, from the time of the Reformation, both elec- 
tions and inſtalments had been diſpenſed with, his 
majeſty was pleaſed to order, that for the future chap- 
ters for election ſhall be held in the royal preſence ; 
to which end he commanded the great wardrobe to 
provide the knight's brethren, and officers of the or- 
der, with ſuch mantles, as are appointed by the ſta- 
tutes of the order, 
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Of the Civil Government of ScoTLAND. 


TEE College of Juſtice, commonly called, The 

Court of Seſſion, conſiſts of a preſident and four- 
teen fixed ſenators, or judges, called Ordinary Lords 
of Seſſion, and two extraordinary lords; and they 
have ſeven clerks of ſeſſion, and fix other inferior of- 
ficers. Before this court all civil canſes are tried at 


| Rated times, which they determine by acts of Parlia- 


ment, and the cuſtom of the nation; and, where theſe 
are defective, they decide according to the imperial 
and civil Jaw, not according to the rigour of the let- 
ter, but according to equity and juſtice. There hes 
no appeal from this court, but to the Parliament; and 
the preſence of nine judges is required to make their 
decrees valid. The Parliament has full power to af- 
firm or reverſe, with colts not exceeding 200 l. ſters 
ling. | 

| This conrt has diſtributive juſtice only, both in 
law and equity; but no authority as to life or limb, 
unleſs for fome faults competent to themſelves. Since 
the Union, lords of ſeſſion are appointed a committee 
for planting of churches, and valuation of tythes. 

The High Court of Juſticiary conſiſts of five 
lords of the ſeſſion, and the juſtice-general and juſ- 
tice=clerk. They try all crimes. All proſecutions 
in this court are raifed by the king's advocate; and 
the greateſt traitor is, here, allowed advocates to plead 
for him. 

The Court of Exchequer was eſtabliſhed in pur- 
ſuance of the Act of Union, in the ſixth year of queen 
Anne ; and has the ſame power, authority, privilege, 
and juriſdiction over the revenue of Scotland, as the 
Court of Exchequer in Eng/and has over the revenues 
there. The judges have alſo the power of paſſing 
ſignatures, gifts, and tutories, &c. The court con- 
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ſiſts of a chief, and four other barons; and it has two 
remembrancers, a clerk of the pipe, attornies, audi- 
tors, and other officers, 

The officers of ſtate are, 

1. The keeper of the ſeal, and his officers, 

2. The lord privy ſeal, and his officers, 

3. Lord clerk regilter, and his officers. 

4. Lord advocate. 

The Faculty of Advocates enjoy many and great 
privileges with the relt of the college of juſtice ; and 
— a dean, treaſurer, clerk, curator, and other oſ- 

cets. 

Writers of the ſignet are thoſe, who ſubſcribe all 
writs and ſummonſes that paſs the fignet ; and they, 
as well as the advocates, are capable of being made 
ordinary lords. 

Beſides the above national judges, every particular 
county or ſhire has a cniet magiſtrate, or his depute, 
ordinary judge in all caſes civil and criminal; but an 
appeal lies from this magiſtrate, in moſt caſes, to the 
Seſſion and Court of Juſticiary. | 

The ſheriff is, in effect, the ſupreme juſtice of 
peace, to whom the law principally intruſts. the ſecure 
ing the quiet and tranquillity of the part of the king- 
dom of which he is ſheriff. King James VI. and 
king Charles I. bought in ſome, and deſigned to buy 
in all the zeſt,, of theſe heretable ſherattalties ; but 
moſt of them yet remain in the great families of the 
kingdom, 

Bailiffs, ſtewards, and conſtables, in their reſpec- 
tive diſtricts, have the ſame liberty as ſheriſfs in their 
ſhires. When the juriſdiction act paſſed, in 1748, 
all the beretable ſheriffalties were purchaſed by the 
crown, which has now the full right of appointing 
meriffs, and ſheriffs-depute. The judges, alſo now 
go their circuits to try criminals, as is practiſed in 
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There are three forts of burghs; viz. Burghs 
Royal, Burghs of Regality, and Burghs of Barony ; 
every one whereof is a corporation, and holds courts, 
though only the royal burghs ſend members to Par- 
liament, 

1 he Royal Burghs are one entire body, governed 
by, and accountable to, one general court, called the 
Convention of Burrows, which is annually held, ge- 
nerally at Edinburgh, and has cognizance of all mat- 
ters relating to the trade and intereſt of all the burghs 
in general. | 
| Regalitics were feus granted by the king to ſome 
particular ſubjects, whoſe authority and juriſdiction 
were very large and extenſive, both in civil and cri- 
— caſes; and the lord or his baillie, had — on- 
y the power of furca & feſſa, pit and gallows; but a 
juriſciction i the l Soller But theſe 
regalities have been all aboliſhed, by conſent of the 

roprietors of them, by virtue of an act made 20 Geo, 

I. for that very purpoſe. 

As to Burghs of Barony, every one that holds a ba. 
rony of the crown, has a court wherein lefler cauſes, 
both civil and criminal, are tried, &c. 

The Commiſſariot Courts are a kind of eccleſiaſtical 
courts. The commiſſaries of Edinburgh, who are 
four, particularly try caufes of matrimony and adul- 
tery, in order to a plenary divorce, not only a tere & 
menſa, but even a vinculo matrimonii; ſo that the in- 
nocent party may marry, as if the offending party 
were naturally dead. 

The Court of Admiralty is a ſupreme court, in all 
the cauſes competent to his own jutiſdiction; and the 
Jord high admiral is the king's lieutenant and juſtice- 
general upon the ſeas, and in all ports, harbours, and 
creeks of the ſame, and upon freſh water and navi- 
gable rivers below the firſt bridge, or within flood- 
mark, And no appeal lies to the court of ſeſſion for 

| maritime 
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maritime matters. All maritime cauſes, crimes, 
faults, treſpaſſes, quarrels, &c. are triable before the 
lord admiral's judge (for he himſelf never judges in 
perſon) by the civil law, and cuſtoms of Scotland. 
Nevertheleſs, there are ſome particular juriſdictions of 
admiralty hereditary in ſome great families; as the 
duke of Argyle, who is admiral of the stern Iles ; 
the earl of Farbe lud, of the ſhire of that name; the 
earl of Morton, of Orkney, and Zetland,* &c. And 
ſuch men of war as come up the Frith of Forth, for 
guarding and ſecuring the coaſts, receive orders from 
the lord provoſt of Edinburgh +. 

By the 6th of Queen Anne, juſtices of peace are eſ- 
tabliſhed in Scotland, with the ſame authority as thoſe 
in England, 


A ſhort View of the Ads of Parliament of Great 
Britain, that have made any Alteration in the 
Lats of SCOTLAND, from the Union of th 
two Kingdoms, Anno 1707. ; 


[|] NION of the two kingdoms.) By 5 J. R. cap. g. 

it was enacted, that the kingdoms of England 
and Scotland ſhould be united into one kingdom, by 
the name of Great Britain, to commence on the firſt 
ol May, 1707. 

Parliament. ] That the ſaid united kingdom ſhould 
be repreſented by one Parliament. 

Succeſſion of the crown. ] That the ſucceſhon of 
the crown be ſettled in the Proteſtant branches of the 
houfe of Hanover, as it ſtands limited in England. 

Land-tax.] That when 1,997,763/. 8s. 6d. f ſhall 
be raiſed in England by a land tax, the quota for Scot- 


The Orkney iſlands were fold by the late earl of Morten, to Sir 
Laurence Dundas, Bart. with the conſent of his heir, 

} Thee juriſdiftions have been aboliſhed by the act above mention- 
ed, and veſted in the crown. 
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land ſhould be 48,0001. as the quota of that kingdom; 
Scotland not to be charged with any duties laid on by 
the Parliament of England before the Union. 

Coin, weights, and meaſures.) To be the ſame as in 
England. 

Trade, cuſtoms, and exciſe. ] The ſubjects of the 
united kingdom ſhall have free trade to all places be- 
longing to either. To be regulated, as in England, 
throughout the united kingdom, 

29 Geo. II. c. 12. A method is preſcribed for grant- 
ing licences to retail ale, &c, : 

Civil government.) The courts of ſeſſion, or col- 
lege of juſtice, the courts of juſticiary, and the infe- 
rior courts of Scotland, to remain as they are; and no 
cauſe in Scotland to be cognizable in the courts of V- 
min/ter. 

20 Geo, II. cap. 43. Regulations of the ſheriff's 
court. 

Offenders of dittay.] 8 A. cap. 15. The method of 
taking up offenders by dittay, and exhibiting informa- 
tions by the ſtreſs of the portous roll, aboliſhed. 

8 A. cap. 15. Informations in order to make up 
dittays concerning crimes to be tried in the circuits in 
Scotland, to be by preſentments made by the juſtices 
at their quarter · ſeſſions, or upon information taken 
by them for ſtewards, bailiffs of regalities, &c, 

20 Geo, II. cap. 43., Advocation of cauſes under 
121, value, diſcharged. 


Superiors, vaſſals, diſarming Highlanders. 


1 Goo, I. cap. 20. An act for encouraging all ſu- 
periors, vaſſals, landlords, and tenants, who con- 
tinue loyal to king George, 

By 25 Geo. II. cap. 41. the crown is enabled to pur- 
chaſe ſuperiorities in Scotland, 

Vaſials attendance.] 1 Geo. I. cap, 54. enjoins, that 
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to be paid to the heads of clans, and owners of eſtates, 
at the pleaſures of fuch chiefs, under the names of 
perſonal attendance, hoſting, hunting, watching, and 
warding, ſhall be, for the future, paid in money an- 
nually; and the ſaid perſonal ſervice, &c. ſhall be ut- 
terly annulled. 
his act was farther enforced in the ſame reign, 

11 Geo. I. cap. 26. on the non-obſervance of the for- 
mer, by many of the contemptuous Highlanders. 

21 Ges. II. cap. 33. Encouragement to vaſlals con- 
tinuing dutiful. | 

Highlanders diſarmed.] 1 Ges. I. cap. 54. Anat 
for more effectual ſecuring the peace of he Highlands 
in Scotland; which enacts, that no perſon. within the 
ſaid Highlands, ſhall uſe or bear broad-ſwords or tar- 
get, poynard, wingar, or dirk, {ide-piſtol, or gun, 
or any warlike weapons, in the fields, or in the way 
to or from any church, market, fair, burial, hunt- 
ings, meetings, &c, However, not to extend to no- 
blemen, officers of juſtice, or commoners, having 
yearly 4ool. Scots, or who are otherwiſe qualified to 
vote at elections for Parliament-men ; allowing to 
every ſuch commoner two firelocks, two pair of piſ- 
tols, and two ſwords z and that the magiſtrates of the 
royal burghs may keep arms in magazines. 

Two other, 19 Geo. II. cap. 39. and 21 Geo, II. 
cap. 34 for diſarming the Highlands. 

26 Geo. II. cap. 22. Stirlingſhire included,” 

19, 20, and 21 Geo. II. No perſons, but ſoldiers in 
the army, are to wear Highland cloaths, that is to ſay, 
the plaid, philbeg, or little kit, trouſe, ſhoulder» 
belts or any part of the Highland garb. T3UYI 


Equivalent. 


5 Ges. I. cap. 27. Commiſſioners are appointed to 
tate the debts due to Scotland, by way of equivalent 
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5 Ges. I. cap 20. An act for ſettling certain yearly 
funds, payable out of the revenues in Scotland, and 
other uſes mentioned in the treaty of Union; and to 
diſcharge the equivalents claimed on behalf of Scot- 
land; and for obviating future diſputes concerning it. 
N. B. This equivalent was ſtated by the Union act, 
at 398,085 105. 

he ſaid fund to be payable out of the exciſe and 
cuſtoms of Scotland; the charges of tlie civil liſt there 
being firſt paid. 

If the produce of the exciſe, &c. ſhall be deficient, 


to be made good out of the revenues of Scotland. 


Proprietors of debts incorporated.] The King im- 
powered to incorporate the proprietors of 248, 5 500. 


5s. Od. £, on whom the above ſaid annuities are ſet - 


tled : the faid ſum to be the joint ſtock of the com- 
pany, and every one to have a ſhare in the annuity 
in proportion to his debt, 


Elections of Peers and Commoners. 


Sixteen Peers of Scotland to be choſen out of the 
Scots peerage, to fit and vote in the Houſe of Lords; 
and forty-five repreſentatives of Scotland, in the Houſe 
of Commons of the Parliament of Great Britain; thirty 
for the ſhires, &c. and fifteen for the royal burghs. 

12 A. cap. 6. No perſon who has purchaſed an 


eſtate, intitled to elect, or be elected, a member of 
Parliament, till after a year's poſſeſſion. 
An act for better regulating the elec- 


Anno 1734. 
tion of members to ſerve in the Houſe of Commons 


for Scotland; and for incapacitating the judges of the 
court of Juſticiary, and barons of the Exchequer 


there, to be elected, or to fit and vote as members of 
the Houſe of Commons. 


6 A. cap. 23. An act requiring the election of ſix- 


teen Peers. 


y the ſame act, Peers of Scotland are to 


be tried as Engliſb Peers are, for treaſon or felony. 
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16 Geo. II. An act to explain and amend the laws 
touching elections for Scotland, and to reſtrain the 
arr and regulate the conduct, of returning of- 

cers. 


Scots Cuſtoms and Privileges in Statu quo. 
Royal burgbs.] Their rights and privileges to re- 
main entire. 
Regalia and records] Of Scotland to remain there. 


Alterations in Scots Cuſtoms, &c. 


Great ſeal.] Only one to be made for the united 
kingdom, different from the great ſeal uſed in either. 
Another ſeal for Scotland to be uſed in matters of pri- 
vate right. 

Privy council, ] By 6 A. cap. 6. Aſter the firſt of 
May 1708, there ſhall be but one privy council for 
the united kingdom, 

Exchequer.) 6 A. ep. 26. An act for erecting a 
court of Exchequer in Scotland, aſter the model of that 
in England. Jurors to have 5/. per annum, four 
terms annually for the court of Exchequer. Writs of 
error there to be returnable in the Parliament of 
Great Britain, 

Malt act. J 11 Geo. I. cap. 8. The duties on malt 
in Scotland, ſettled 3d. the buſhel; being half the 
duty paid in England. | | 


Church government, Toleration, &c, 


The preſbyterian church-government to remain eſ- 
tabliſhed in Scotland. The church of England to re- 
main eſtabliſhed in England. 

10 A. cap. 7. It ſhall be lawful for thoſe of the 
epiſcopal communication in Scotland to aſſemble for 
divine worſhip to be performed by paſtors ordained 
by Proteſtant biſhops, without diſturbance, except in 
pariſh-churches, 

Such 
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Such paſtors to exhibit- their orders at the quarter. 
ſeſſions of the peace, and the ſame to be regiſtered, 
Paying one ſhilling. | 
Such parſons may baptize and marry, provided the 
chriſtenings be regiſtered, and banns three times pub- 
liſhed in the epiſcopal congregations, | 
One hundred pounds penalty for diſturbing ſuch 
congregations. | 
19 Geo. II. No paſtor or miniſter of ſuch commu- 
nion ſhall officiate, unleſs they firſt take the oaths, 
and pray for the king and royal family by name. 
Excommnnication.] No pain or forfeiture to be 
incurred by any. perſon on, any excommunication by 
the church-judicatories in Scotland. Miniſters to pray 
for the royal family. 
Patrons.] 10 A. cap. 12. Patrons of churches, &c, 
reſtored to their right of preſentation. 
Papiſts and Nonjurors, to regiſter.] 9 Gee. 1. cap. 
24. An act to oblige Papiſts and Nonjurors to regiſter 
their eſtates in Scotland. ; 
10 Geo I. cap. 10. An act to explain the faid act, 
to oblige Papiſts to regiſter their eſtates. 


Civil Government. 


Sheriffs.] 21 Ges. II. cap. 19. Sheriſfs-depute, &c. 
not to be officers to any ſubject. | 

28 Ges. II. cap. 7. For 15 years, to hold their of- 
fices ſo long as his Majeſty ſhall appoint, afterwards 
ad vitam aut culpam. | 

Juſtices of peace.) A ſufficient number to be in 
Scotland, who, befides the powers ſuch juſtices now 
have there, ſhall have the fame authority as juſtices of 
peace in England. | 
Circuit Courts] In Scotland tobe held but twice ayear. 
Another, 8 4 cop, 15. None obliged to attend 
Lords of Juſticiary in their circuits, but the ſherift, ¶ con 
and his officers. ther 
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And 10 A. cap. 23. Another for appointing circuit- 
courts to be held only in April and May. 

29 Gee. II. cap. 43. Of the circuit courts, 

Chriſtmas vacation. ] 10 A. cap 13. The yule va- 
cance reſtored. 

1 Geo. I. cap. 28. An act to take away the yule va- 
cance, or Chri/ftmas vacation. 

3 Geo. II. cap. 32. The judges of the court of Seſ- 
fon are impowered to adjourn: their ſeſſions; ſo that 
they may {till have a yule vacance, or Chri/tmas vaca- 
tion, if they ſee fit. 

Lords of Seſhon.] 10 Gee. I. cap. 19. An act to ex- 
plain the law concerning the trial and admiſſion of 
lords of ſeſſion in Scotland. | 

Oaths. ] 6 A. cap. 14. An act requiring the abjura« 
tion-oath to be taken by all officers in Scotland. . 

Another, 8 A. cap. 14. requiring the oaths to bg 
taken by all officers in Scotland. | 

Another, 5 Ges. I. cap. 29. To make the former 
more effectual, and t cauſe the oaths to be taken by 
miniſters and preachers in Scotland. b - 

20 Geo. II. An act was made to give relief to pers 
ſons in Scotland, whoſe title-deeds and writings were 
deſtroyed, or carried off, by the rebels in the late re- 
bellion 1745. | 

by Geo. II. cap. 43. Directions for officers poynding 
goods, 

By 20 Geo. II. cap. gr. Heirs of tailzie, &. are 
impowered to fell to the crown. 

Priſons.] 20 Ges. II. cap. 43. Regulations of pri- 
ſons in Scotland. | 

By 21 Geo. II. cop. 19. His majeſty's forts ire made 
lawful priſons. 

By another act, 20 Geo, H. all heretable juriſdie- 
tions of juſticiary regalities, heretable bailleries, and 
conſtabularies, ſtewartries, ſherifffhips, and deputy- 
lheriflſhips, in the poſſeſſion of ſubjects, are taken 

away 
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away ſrom the ſaid ſubjects, and reſtored to the erown; 
and proviſion is made for the more effectual adminiſ- 
tration of juſtice in Scotland. 

Another act was made, 20 Geo II. whereby the 
tenure of wardholding in Scetland is taken away, and 
converted into blanch and feu-holdings, the caſualties 
of ſingle and life-rent. Eſcheats incurred by horning 
and denunciation, in civil cauſes, are alſo taken away, 
and vaſſals are diſcharged of their attendance at head- 
courts ; and the ſervices of tenants are aſcertained, and 
heirs of tailzie are allowed to ſell lands to the crown. 

By another act, 21 Gee. II. cap. 19. the method of 
taking evidence in writing, in Caſes not capital, is ta- 
ken away. 

By 21 Gee. II. cap. 33. the evidence of offenders is 
admitted in trials for theſt of cattle. 


Treaſon, and other Crimes. 


7 A. cap. 21. High-treaſon, and miſpriſion of trea- 
fon, to be deemed the ſame in Scotland as in England 
and the crown impowered to grant commiſſions of 
oyer and terminer to try the ſame in Scotland. 

Jurors. ] Jurors at ſuch trials to have eſtates at forty 
ſhillings per annum each. 

Treaſon, indictments, and preſentments.] After 
the deceaſe of the Pretender, and three years after the 
Hanover ſucceſſion ſhall take place, no attainder for 
treaſon ſhall diſinherit the heir. —And then a copy of 
the indictment for treaſon, and a liſt of the witneſſes 
to prove it, and the names of the jury with theſe addi- 
tions, ſhall be delivered to the party indicted ten days 
before the trial. 

But, by an act 17 Geo. II. the firſt mentioned pro- 
viſion is-not to take place, till the deaths of the ſons of 
the Pretender. 

. 19 Geo: II. cap. 25. Suſpected perſons in Scotland 
may be ſummoned to appear at Edinburgh. 
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21 Geo. II. cap. 19. For trials of high treaſon, &c. 
committed in the Highlands. | 

22 Geo, II. cap. 48. Directions for proceedings to 
outlawry for high-treaſon. | 

Capital crimes,] Theft ef landed men, murder 
under truſt, wilful ſire · raiſing, firing colehughs, and 
aflaſſination, to be no longer . treaſon in Scotland, but 
capital offences, and puniſhed as ſuch. 

Bail.] Enacted, that double bail be taken in crimi- 
gal enen. A 

Forfeited eſtates.] The act relating to the forfeited 
eſtates, anno 1715, appropriates 20, ooo“. out of the 
ſaid eſtates, for making a capital ſtock for erecting 
ſchools in the Highlands, after other uſes and deſign» 
ments, appointed by the faid act, are complied with. 

By 25 Geo. II. cap. 41. Forfeited eſtates in Scotland 
are annexed to the crown unalienably. Sect. 14. The 
rents of forfeited eſtates in Scotland are to be applied 
to the improving the Highlands. 


Capital and Corporal Puniſhments. 


Not to be executed to the ſouth of the Firth, with- 
in zo days aſter ſentence; nor any north of the Firth, 
within leſs than 40 days after ſentence. 

Lord lieutenant, &c. impowered by this act to ſum- 
mon the clans to deliver in their arms. 

3 Geo. II. cap. 32: An act for enabling the judges 
of the court of ſeſſion in Scotland to adjourn the ſaid 
court, and to limit the time for the execution of ſen- 
— importing corporal puniſhments in that king- 

om. 

Farther enacted, that it ſhall be lawful for the ma- 
giſtrates, and courts of judicature, to put in execution 
any ſentence importing corporal puniſhment, leſs than 
death or diſmembering, in any part of Scotland, ſouth 
of the Firth, within cight days after it is pronounced; 

and, 
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and, to the northward of the Firth, within ten days 
after it is pronounced. 

And the judges of the court of juſticiary, of any of 
them are authoriſed, upon application to them, to de- 
lay execution, if they think proper, for 30 days; to 
the end application may be made for relict againſt any 
hard or unjuſt ſentence. 


Trade and Manufactures. 


Linen Manufacture.] 10 A. cap. 21. An act for 
- regulating the mfking of linen-cloth. 

Another 12 A. cab. 20. for regulating the linen 
manufactures. i Rail AN 10 

And 13 Geo. I. An act for regulating the linen 
and hempen manufactures of Scotland, which gives 
great enouragement to that improving branch. 

Woollen manufactories.] 6 Geo. I. cap. 1 3. An act 
for regulating the woollen manufactories in Scotland. 

10 Geo. I. cap. 13. An aft to explain and amend 
oe act for regulating woollen, manufactories in Scat. 
and. 2 19.4 6 | | 
- Fiſheries and manufafories.] The annual ſum of 
2000/7, to be applied to the encouragement of the 
fiſhery, and other manuſactories in Scotland, the ſaid 
annuities to be in lieu of all equivalents claimed by 
Scotland. 

13 Geo. I. cap. 26. An act for encouraging the 
fiſheries, and other manufactories and improvemenu 
in Scotland; impowering his majeſty to ſettle a plan for 
improving the ſame. 1 45 TOY; L 

Naval ſtores.] 2 Ges. II. cap. 32. An act to en- 
courage the importation of maſts, yards, and bow. 
ſprits, from Scotland. 

Highways. ] 5 Geo. I. cap. 30. An act for making 
the laws more effectual for- repairing highway 
bridges, and ferrics, in Scotland, in the fame manne 
as in England, 5 
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By an act 15 and 16 Geo. II. an additional duty 
was laid on foreign cambrics for ſeven years, in order 
to allow a bounty upon certain ſpecies of Britiſb and 
Iriſh linens. 

By another act 18 Geo. II. an additional bounty was 
allowed on the exportation of the ſaid linens. 
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Containing a DESCRIPTION of the MERSE, the 
Two LOTHIANS, of EDiNBURGH, LEITH, &c, 


| AM juſt now entered Scotland by the ordinary way 

of Berwick, which place I have already ſufficiently 
deſcribed in a former letter. The ſirſt thing we ob- 
ſerved, after we had left Berwick about three miles 
behind us, was the ſea on the right-hand, and the 
river Tweed, which fetches a reach northward, on the 
left, The land between lies ſo high, that in ſtormy 
weather it is very bleak and unpleaſant, having little 
or no ſhelter : however, the land, compared to what 
we left in Northumberland, or what we ſoon found far - 
ther in Scotland, is good. 

— wag Pons in Scotland, but not directly in the 
road, is Mordington, a r forry village ; ves 
the title of lord to a — — — Emily of 
Douglas. 

About three miles farther eaſt is a ſmall harbour, 
with a town called Aymouth, where a fort was former- 
ly raiſed to curb the garrifon of Berwick, I his town 
gave title of baron to the late duke of Marlbrough 
but the patent being granted only to him, and the 
heirs male of his own — the honour extinguiſhed 

with 
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enough to build a religious houſe at Coldingham. 
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with him. It affords a good harbour for fiſhing-veſ- 
ſels. In Queen Elizaleth's time, the French held it, 
and fortiſied it, as it was the firſt port in Scotland they 
could ſaſely land their ſupplies at, for the queen- mo- 
ther; but they were obliged to quit that, and the 
kingdom, ſome time after, by a treaty, queen Elixa- 
beth ſupporting the reformers againſt her. 

Claret I ſound here in great plenty, and very cheap, 
and the beſt of fiſh in abundance; but the cookery 
was as naſty as the women. 

From this place we enter upon a moſt defolate, and, 
in winter, frightful moor for travellers, eſpecially 
ſtrangers, called Coldingham- meor, upon which, for 
about eight miles, you hardly fee an hedge, or a tree; 
and I met with but one houſe all the way, and that 
not an houſe of entertainment, 

Coldingham, whence this moor derives its name, 
was an old monaſtery, built by Eazar, king of Scotland, 
about the year 1100, and famous. for its lady abbeſs 
Ebba, of whom they tell us the following tory. 

This lady was the daughter of Edelfred, king of 
Northumberland; and, when her father was taken pri- 
ſoner by the pagan Mercians, the got into a boat in 
the Humber, with three other women, -who, by their 
own prayers only, were miraculouſly preſerved, and 
carried as far as Scotland, where, under a promontory, 
they were driven on ſhore by a ſtorm, and their boat 
daſhed in pieces. 

When they got aſhore, they laboured with their 
hands, and made themſelves a little hut to lodge in; 
they continued their religious way of living, and the 
country- people ſuſtained them with food; till at 
length, acquiring a great character by their ſanCtity 
and auſterity, they were addreſſed to, far and near, for 
their prayers ; and, by the charity of the people, got 
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Here, as fame ſays, when the cruel Danes came on 
ſhore, the religious lady, (who, it ſeems, was very 
beautiful too) cut off her noſe and upper-lip, and 
made all her nuns do the fame, in order to preſerve 
their chaſtity. Whereupon the barbarous Danes, en- 
raged at their zeal, fired their nunnery, and burnt 
them all alive. From this lady, who, it is faid, was 
fainted for theſe ſufferings, the promontory, where ſhe 
landed, is to this day called St. Ebbe's-head, and vul- 
garly, by our ſailors, St. Tabbe's. There was once, 
upon the point of this promontory, a ſtrong ſort, call- 
ed Faſt-ccftie, belonging to the earl of Hume; but it 
has been ſome time demoliſhed. 

A little to the north-weſt is the town and caſtle of 
Duns, remarkable for the birth of John Duns, com- 
monly called Duns S:ztus. amm 1274 ; ſome of whoſe 
family where then in being there. Duns Scotus was a 
fiat minor, and the greateſt ſcholar of his age. Sa- 
liger ſays, there was nothing his genius was not ca- 
pab'e of. But his chief ſtudy was in points more nice 
than neceffary, whereupon'he was called Deter Sub- 
1115s, His followers, called Scorifts, were great oppo- 
fers of the Thomi/ts, another ſet of ſcholaſtics, ſo nam- 
ed from Thomas Aquinas. He ſtudied at Oxford and 
Paris, and died of an apoplexy at Cologne. Aſter 
Berwick was taken by the Engliſh, the ſheriff-court was 
kept here, which was but lately removed to a mar- 
ket-town, called Green/ow; which is alſo a royal 
burgh, and the principal in the ſhire, belonging to 
the earl of Marchmont, who has a handſome ſear, 
called Marchmont Houſe, in the neighbourhood ; which 
may be ſeen from the new road, which paſſes through 
this town, and eroſſes the Tweed at Cold/tream Bridge. 

Duns was alſo remarkable for the encampment of 
the Scottiſh army, under general Lefty, aſſembled to 
oppoſe king Charles I, when he came to the Engliſb 
borders with an army, to perſuade that kingdom to 

'obedience 
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obedience. . It has. the. beſt weekly market for cattle 
in Scotland, and is a place of the beſt trade in this 
county. ; | | 

Coldſiream is a market-town, in this county of 
Merſe, where was anciently an abbey. In the year 
1763, an act paſſed for repairing and widening the 
road from Deanburn-bridge, through Greenlow and part 
of the Zedburgh road, by Lauder, in the ſhire of Ber- 
wick, to Cornhill in the county of Durham ;; and for 
building a bridge over the Tweed, near C9ld/tream. 

In conſequence of this act a fine bridge is now 
built over the Tweed, conſiſting of five large arches, 
for the paſſage of the river in common; with two, 
ſmaller (one at each end) upon the ſhores, in order to WM... 
take off the weight of water which would otherwiſe WE... 
lay upon the abutments in the time of floods. This WM... 
is the moſt elegant bridge in the North ; the piers are 
ſmall, the arches wide, and it has a raiſed foot-way 
on each fide, for the greater convenience and ſafety 
of paſſengets. 

At a ſmall diſtance from the town of Cald/iream is 
the ſeat of Sir John Pringle, Bart. called the Lees, 
He has lately rebuile the houſe, in a very elegant 
manner. In the front is a handſome pediment, ſup- 
ported by four Corinthian pillars :. the whole building 
is of fine ſtone, with wings for the offices. It is ſhel- 
| tered from the north winds by plantations, at a little 
diſtance; and to the ſouth it commands a delightful 

view of the river, and the elegant new bridge above 
mentioned. At the weſt end of the lawn, (which is 
interſperſed with ſmall plantations of ſhrubs, &c.) 1s 
an open octagon temple, the dome ſupported by 
Tonic pillars, which commands a charming view of the 
Tweed, and country adjacent. Sir John has a great 


taſte for agriculture, and has, in conſequence thereof, WW... 
introduced ſeveral advantageous improvements into 
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cattle Eccles alſo i; a market-town : and Erfilten is noted 
1 this for the birth-place of the rhyming poet Learmont, ſo 

much admired by the vulgar Scets, under the name of 
ty of Tamas the Rhymer. Hume was formerly the reſidence 
e year of the earls of that name, which they derived from the 
ag the town ; and they had a ſtrong caſtle there, now de- 
d part I moliſned. The preſent ſeat of this family is at Hir- 
f Ber- , about two miles from Calaſtream. T he houſe is 
nd for Meld; but it has lately been repaired, and received 


n. ſome additions. It is ſurrounded with plantat ons of 
5 NOW firs, which come up to the road-ſide. 
arches, Many of the ancient Scattiſb gentry and nobility de- 


h two rired their names from the places of their reſidence, 
rder to as was originally the cuſtom in England, and other 


erwile countries. Thus the Dunbars, Humes, &c. were 
; This originally the ſame; but tradition, or rather the ar- 
iers are I :10:1al bearings of the ſeveral families, diſtinguiſhed 
ot-way ic lineage, This hint may lerve, once for all, to 
| ſafety hoſe families called of that 1%; 1. e. whoſe ſurname 
WE paternal eſtate are the fame, and are generally cl- 
ream 18 ecmed ancient and honourable. 
e Lees. 


At the end of the moor, the Firth of Forth inſtantly 


elegant Naught our Gght; and here we had an extenſive prol- 
t. ſup- ect of that great arm of the ſea, of the rich country 
22 Laſt-Lotbian, the Baſs-!fſe, and at a diſtance the 
is ſnel- 


de of May, the coaſt of the county of Fife, and the 
ountry as far as Montroſe. 

4 fter going down a long deſcent, we dined at O0 
7215us, at a mean houſe in a poor village, where, 1 
elieve, the lord of the foil is often execrated by the 
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&c.) 13 W:-:ry traveller, ſor not enabling the tenant to furniſh 
ted bye comfortable accommodations, in fo confiderable 
w of the thoroughfare. 

a great BY Ihe country becomes now extremely fine, being 
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bounded at a diſtance on one fide by hills, and on the 
ther by the ſea. The intervening ſpace is a rich 
rack of corn-land ; indeed, £Eaſt- Lothian is conſider- 
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ed as the Northamptonſhire of North Britain, The 
land is in many places manured with ſea tang; but [ 
was informed, that the barley produced from it is 
much lighter than that from other manures. 

The next town of note is Dunbar, a royal burgh, 
which, in Scotland, is much the ſame with what we 
call a corporation in England, and ſends members to 
Parliament in like manner; only, in Scotland, theſe 
burghs have ſome particular privileges ſeparate to 
themſelves ; as that, for example, of holding a ſort of 
Parliament, called a Convention of Burghs, a method 
taken from the union of the Hans towns in the North, 
in which they meet and concert meaſures for the pub- 
lic good of the towns, and of their trade, and make 
by-laws, or acts and declarations, which bind the 
whole body; nor have they loſt this privilege by the 
Union with England, it being preferved entire, and is 
now many ways more advantageous to them than, it 
was before, as their trade is now more conſiderable, 

"This town of Dunbar is an handſome, well-built 
town, ſituated in the mouth of the river Forth, on the 
ſouth- ſide towards the German Ocean. The houſes, 
as in moſt of the principal towns, are all built with 
ſtone, and covered with ſlate. It hath been fenced in 
with a ſtrong ſtone wall; but that is now decayed, 
On the oppolite ſide of the haven appear the ruins of a 
caltle, almoſt covered with the ſea at flood-tide, 
which formerly was remarkably ſtrong, and was the 
ſeat of the earls of March, afterwards ſtiled earls of 
Dunbar; a fortreſs often won by the Engliſh, and as 
often recovered by the Scots; but demoliſhed in the 
year 1656, by order of the commonwealth, to pre- 
vent its being a retreat for the royaliſts. 

Dunbar is a very conſiderable port, and of great ad- 
vantage to all ſhips in the river, in caſe of ſtreſs of 


weather; but yet its entrance was fo difficult by ſteep 


rocks, in the mouth of the harbour, that the corpora- 
tion 
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tion had exhauſted itſelf by endeavouring to cut through 
them; and, being unable to proceed ſarther in it, 
and, at the ſame time, the town-houſe and ſchool of 
the town being run to decay, and the town itſelf deſ - 
titute of freſh water; to anſwer all theſe good pur- 
poſes, they procured an act to paſs, in the year 1718, 
intitled, An ACt for laying a Duty of Two Pennies 
Scots, or One- ſixth Part of a Penny, upon every Pint 
of Ale or Beer that ſhall be ſold within the Town of 
Dunbar, for improving and preſerving the Harbour, 
and repairing the Town-houſe, and building a School, 
and other public Buildings there ; and for ſupplying 
the ſaid Towa with freſh Water. 

This duty has been of great ſervice to the town, and 
has enabled them to make a great progreſs in the in- 
tended improvements : but the principal works, which 
were to dig up part of the rock at the bottom of the 
harbour, to carry out the great pier to the rock called 
the Beacon Rock, to cut the ſlope of the iſland dawn to 
a perpendicular, and to ſupply the town with freſh 
water, remaining undone ; and the act expiring in 
the year 1738, the ſame was continued for 25 years 
longer, by an act paſſed 10 Geo. II. 

Between the harbour and the caſtle is a very ſur- 
priſing ſtratum of ſtone, in ſome reſpeCts reſembling 
that of the Giant's Cauſeway in Ireland. It conſiſts of 
great columns of a red grit ſtone, either triangular, 
quadrangular, pentangular, or hexangular. Their 
diameters from one to two feer, their length at low 
water thirty, dipping ot inclining a little to the ſouth, 
They are jointed, but not ſo regularly or. fo plainly, 
as thoſe which form the Giant's Cauſeway. L he ſur- 
tace of ſeveral that had been torn off appear as a pave- 
ment of numbers of convex ends, probably anſwer- 
ing to the concave bottoms of theic joints once incum- 
bent on them. The ſpace between the columns was 
filled with thin ſepta of red and white ſparry matter, 
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and veins of the ſame pervaded the columns tranſ- 
verſely. This range of columns faces the north, with 
a point to the eaſt, and extends in front about two 
hundred yards: the breadth is inconſiderable. Ihe 
reſt of the rock degenerates into ſhapeleſs maſſes of the 
fame ſort of ſtone irregularly divided by thin ſepta. 
The rock is called by the people of Dunbar, the Iſie. 

They had here a great herring-fiſhery, which has 
decayed very much of late years: and they cure her- 
rings here, as they do at Yarmouth in Norfolk, though I 
eannot ſay they cure them ſo well, nor are they ſo 
fit for keeping and ſending on long voyages. Ihe 
herrings themſelves may indeed make a little differ- 
ence, being generally larger, and fatter than thoſe of 
Yarmmth; which makes it more difficult to cure 
them ſo as to keep in an hot climate, and on a long 
voyage. Some public-ſpirited perſons have ſet up 
whale-hſhing here, with ſuccefs. This place, if the 
port was once improved as far as it is capable, ſo as 
to receive more ſhips, and thoſe of larger burthen, 
and that allowance to maintain thoſe improvements 
which they now enjoy continued for a farther term, 
would, from the convenience of its fituation, and the 
induſtrious temper of the people in the country about 
it, become, in all probability, much more conſider— 
able than we now find it. Here was formerly a ſtrong 
caſtle, which was demoliſhed by act of Parliament 
during the minority of king James VI. 

Between the town and the great road ſtands a 
pleaſant aud agreeable ſeat of the duke of Roxbury, 
called Broxmouth. It conſiſts of a body and two wings, 
and a fine paved court between the wings, with 2 
good avenue coming up to it, and a ſpacious parterre, 
adorned with ſtatues, behind it; the whole in the 
middle of a fine park, prodigiouſly planted with trees 
in great thickets between it and the ſea; for the gen. 
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tlemen of Scotland are now ſet upon planting foreſt- 
trees, as well for ornament as profit. 

A little farther is the caſtle of Tenningbam, a noble 
old ſeat of the earls of Haddington, of late years great- 
ly improved. Many thouſands of trees are planted in 
a ſandy down, or links, as they call them here, be- 
tween the houſe and the ſea, which are come to 
{uch perfection, that the preſent earl will be able 
to cut down great quantities every year for fale, to 
the no ſmall addition to his eſtate ; and this too, from 
lands that were formerly of little or no value. 

On the ſouth-welt ſide of Dunbar, under the moun- 
tains, near a place called Dunhill, is the field where 
the battle was fought between Oliver Cromwell and 
general Loh, commander of the Scots army, where 
the deſperate few, (for Cromibell's army was not above 
8000 men), defeated and totally overthrew the great 
army of the other ſide, killed 6000 of them, and took 
10.000 priſoners, to the ſurprize of the world. 

Here we turned out of the way, to ſee the marquis 
of 7 weedale's fine park at Yeſter, or Zeſter ; in the 
centre of which ſtands a vety noble houſe, but in a 
too low ſituation. | 

The earl of Trocedale, in the reign of king Charles 
II. having ſeen the plans of Greenwich and St. James 
parks, was fo pleaſed with them, that, as ſoon as he 
went down into Scotland, he laid out the plan and de- 
ben of all thoſe noble walks and foreſts of trees, 
which he planted here. A gentleman, whoſe judg- 
ment I can depend upon, told me, that if ever thoſe 
trees came to be worth but ſix-pence a- piece, they 
would be of more value than the fee-ſimple of the 
whole paternal eſtate of the family. Nor is this un- 
likely, if it be true, that his lordſhip, and his imme- 
diate ſucceilor, planted above 6000 acres of land with 
lir-trees z and wherever any of them failed, they were 
conſtantly renewed the next year, 
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The park itſelf is faid+to be eight miles round, and 
exceeds, in many reſpects, (particularly as to walling 
and planting) Richmond park in Surry but the plan- 
tation of fir is not confined to this eſtate z for the ſa- 
mily has another ſeat at Pinkey, near Mufſelburg, 
where the ſame lord planted alſo a great number of 
trees, as his ſucceſſors have likewiſe done at another 
ſeat, which they had in Ziſe, near Aberdour, which 
now belongs to the ear! of Moray. 

As this planting is a great encouragement to the 
nobility of Scotland to improve their eſtates by the ſame 
method, ſo we find abundance of gentlemen follow 
the example; inſomuch, that you hardly ſee an houſe 
of note, eſpecially in the ſouth parts of this country, 
but is adorned with groves and walks of fir-trees about 
it; by which we may reaſonably expect, that in a 
little time Scotland will have no need to fend to Nor- 
way for timber and deal, but will have ſufficient of 
her own, and, perhaps, be able to furniſh England 
too with conſiderable quantities. 

This noble palace' ſtands about a mile from the 
park-gate, to which you go by a paved coach-way 
through a thicket, It is of free-ſtone, curiouſly 
wrought, of 120 feet in front, and 60 feet deep, and 
on each fide of the fore-froht are two pavilions or 
wings. The offices under ground are very noble, and 
vaulted with paved galleries of communication. You 
enter the body of the houſe up ſix or eight ſteps into 
a large hall 36 feet high, and behind it a ſalon from 
the garden of the ſame height ; and at top is a gallery 
for muſic, which opens into both, exactly as at Blen- 
heim Hruſe, near Woodſtock. The rooms of ſtate, 


which run on each ſide of this ſalon fronting the gar- 
den, are very ſtately, and of an exact ſymmetry ; and 
thoſe from the hall have no communication with 


the apartments in the two parlours. A mathematical 
ſtone 
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ſtone ſtair- caſe leads you up to the the apartments 
above, balluſtraded with iron. 

The parterres and garden behind the houſe are very 
ſpacious, riſing up by an eaſy aſcent into the park. A 
handſome baſon is in the middle of the parterre, with 
a jet Peau, with four good ſtatues, one at each cor- 
ner. 'There are abundance of ever-greens, and green, 
Hopes regularly diſplayed ; and to the welt of the gar- 
den, on an artificial mount, is a pleaſant ſummer- 
houſe. At the upper end of the garden, fronting 
the ſalon, are a pair of iron gates, which open into 
the park. The green-houſe joins the pavilion to the 
weſt, as does a laundry to the eaſt. There is a pretty 
rapid ſtream runs by the houſe, and by its ruſtling 
among the trees as it runs through the park, makes 
the whole very rural. There is a pretty bowling- green 
by this river ſide, and the ſtables, hen-houſe, and 
coach-houſes, are at a diſtance in the park, as is the 
cuſtom in all the great houſes I have yet ſeen in Scor- 
land. Every nobleman's houſe hath what they call 
the mains, where their land labourers, grooms, and 
every body belonging to the ſtable and poultry, reſide. 

About twolittle miles from Jer, I arrived at Lething- 
ten, the ancient ſeat of the Maitlands earls of Lauder- 
dale. It is an old tower, full of good conveniencies, 
and one good apartment made by the duke of Lauder- 
dale in the reign of Charles II. who alſo incloſed the 
park with a ſtone wall. There are ſome beautiful 
avenucs in this park, and a great deal of planting 
round the houſe, 

From the town of Dunbar to Edinburgh the coun - 
try may be reckoned as fruitful, pleaſant, and rich, as 
any in Scotland, or, indeed, as moſt is England. The 
lea is on the right-hand at a moderate diſtance, and 
the hills on the left, farther off, which are habitable, 
and feed large flocks of ſheep, and have many open 
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roads leading over them from Edinburgh, and other 
Parts, towards England. 

The moſt material thing this country wants, is 
more incloſed paſtures, by which the farmers would 
be enabled to keep a ſufficient ſtock of cattle well fod- 
dered in the winter ; and thereby not only be furniſh- 
ed with ſtore of butter, cheeſe, and beef, for the 
market, but likewiſe, by the dung of the beaſts, en- 
rich their foil, according to the unanſwerable maxim 
in graſing, that ſtock upon land improves land 

From Dunbar we pals another river Tyne, which, 
to diſtinguiſh it from the two Tynes in Northumberland, 
I ſhall call Scers Tyne, though not ſo diſtinguiſhed here. 
It riſes in the hills above 1½ier, andy watering part of 
a fine and pleaſant vale, runs by Haddington, a royal 
burgh, and an old, half ruined town, with the re- 
mains of an old nunnery. It was formerly large, 
handſome, and well-built, and reckoned very ſtrong ; 
for, befides the walls of ſtone, which were in thole 
times eſteemed very good, the Engliſb fortified it with 
lines and baſtions. ' Four of which latter were very 
large, as may be ſeen by what remains of them to 
this day. It had alſo a large ditch, and was fo ſtrong, 
that the Enghþ, commanded by Sir George Wilford, 
defended it againſt a great army of French and Scots, 
though the garriſon was almoſt all ſwept away by the 
plague, till it was relieved from England, when they 
quitted it, after demoliſhing the fortifications. 

They have a good ſtone bridge here over the Tyne, 
though the river is but ſmall. The church was large, 
but has ſuffered in the ruin of the reſt, and but part of 
it is repaired, though large enough for the number of 
inhabitants. There are in it ſome monuments re- 
maining of the dukes of Lauderdale, and other Mait- 
lands, ancient lords of this part of the country; but 
as the choir of this church is open and defaced, they 
have ſuffered with the reſt, 
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The croſs-aile, and choir of the church, are in 
ruins ; ſo that the monuments, though againſt the in- 
ſides of the walls, are quite expoſed to the weather. 
The tower, in the middle of the church, is ſtanding, 
but without any roof to cover it. 

Nor far from the church, a neat epiſcopal chapel 
was finiſhed, in the ſummer of 1768 

The town-hall has a turret and clock. There are 
ſome good houſes here, and the ftreets are broad and 
well paved. The poit-houſe is a good inn, not in- 
ferior to many in England. 

In and about this place [| ſaw ſomething of a manu- 

faCture, and a face of induſtry, which was the firſt I 
had hitherto ſeen the leaſt appearance of in Scotland ; 
particularly, here was a woollen manuſacture, erected 
by a company or corporation for making broad- cloth, 
which they call Engliſb cloth z and as they had Engli/þ 
workmen, and Enxgliſb wool, they really made it very 
good; but I cannot ſay they could bring it ſo cheap to 
the market, as they do in England. This was the 
reaſon, thasthough, before the late Union, the Engl;/h 
cloth being prohibited upon ſevere penalties, their 
own cloth ſupplied them very well; yet, as ſoon as 
the Union was made, by which the Exgliſß trade was 
opened, the clothiers from Worceſter, 4 Wills, 
Samer ſet, Devonſhire, and Yorkſhire, brought in their 
goods, and, underſelling the Scots, thole manufac- 
urers were not able to ſtand it“. However, the peo- 
ple turn their hands to other things, are ſtill employ- 
{in ſpinning, dying, weaving, &c. and carry on a 
good deal of that fort of buſi neſs. 

On the north fide of the mouth of the Forth ſtand 
he remains of Tantallon caſtle, infamous in the Scots 
:[torv, for being the ſeat of rebellion in the reign of 
ing James V. Hence came the odd fancy among the 


* Within theſe few years, however, the cloth manufactory bas 
ade great progreſs, J 
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ſoldiers, that the drums beating the Scats march, which 


was invented by the king's ſoldiers when they marched 0 
againſt the carl of Angus, who held out this caſtle rb 
againſt him, ſaid, Ding dong Tantallom. But it is de 
now no more a fortreſs, being intirely demoliſhed. bi 

Over againſt this, in the mouth of the ſame river, th 
ſtands a ſteep rock, called the Baſs, inacceſſible on all th 
fides, except by one narrow paſſage. It was formerly 2 
flightly fortified, rather to prevent its being made | 1 


retreat for pitates and thieves, than for any uſe it 
could be of to command the ſea; for the entrance of 
the Forth is ſo wide, that ſhips can go in and out with- 
out the leaſt danger of being hurt by any thing that 
could be offered from the Baſs. 

In the times of the late king Charles II. and his 
brother king James VII. it was made a ſtate priſon, 
where the weſtern people, called in thoſe days Came- 
ronians, were confined, for being in arms againſt the 
king. And after the Revolution a deſperate crew of 
people got poſſeſſion of it; and having a large boat, 
which they hoilted up upon the rock, or K. down, at 
pleaſure, committed ſeveral piracies, took a great 
many veſſels, and held out the laſt of any place in 
Great Britain for king James: but their boat being at 
laſt either ſeized or loſt, and not being ſeaſonably ſup- 
plied with proviſions from France, as they uſed to be, 
they were obliged to ſurrender. 

The Solan geeſe are the principal inhabitants of this 
Hand, a fowl rare as to its kind; for they are not 
found any where in Britain, that J can learn, except 
here, in ſome of the leſſer iſlands in the Orcades, and 
in the iſland of Ailzye, in the mouth of the Chad. 
They come as certainly at their ſeaſon, as the ſwal- 
lows or woodcocks, with this difference (if what the 
people there tell us may be depended on), that they th 
generally come exactly to the very ſame day of the — 


month. 
JT hey 
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They feed moſtly on herrings; and therefore it is 
obſerved, they come juſt before, or with them, and go 
away with them likewiſe, though it is evident, they 
do not follow them; ſor they go all away to the North, 
but whither, is not known. As they live on fiſh, fo 
their fleſh has the taſte of fiſh, which, together with 
their being ſo exceeding ſat, makes them, in my opi- 
nion, a very coarſe diſh, rank, ill-reliſhed, and ſoon 
cloys the ſtomach. But here they are looked upon as 
a dainty. 

ſt is a large fowl], rather bigger than an ordinary 
gooſe, It is web-footed, but its bill is pointed like a 
crane or heron, only much thicker, and not above 
five inches long. When they are coming, they ſend 
ſome before to fix their manſion, which, for that rea- 
fon, are called ſcouts. The inhabitants are careful 
not to diſturb them, till they have huilt their neſts, 
and then they are not to be frightened by any noiſe, 
whatſoever. They lay but one egg at a time, which 
they ſo dexterouſly fix by one end to a point of the 
rock, in i middle of the neſt, that if it be pulled off, 
it is difficult to hx it ſo any more. They hatch it by 
holding it faſt under one foot, and ſeldom leave it, till 
it be hatched. The fiſh caught by the old ones often 
ſerve the inhabitants for food, and the ſticks they bring 
to make their neſts ſupply them with ſuel. They 
make great profit both of the fleth and feathers of theic 
young ones, which are taken ſrom their neſts, by one 
let down the rock with a rope. When young, they 
are of an aſh-colour ; but when old, white. 

At the top of the rock is a freſh-water ſpring, with 
a ſmall warren for rabbits ; but the bottom of it is al- 
moſt worn through by the tide. It was formerly the 
poſſeſſion, and ſometimes the ſeat, of the ancient fa- 
mily of Lauder, who a long time refuſed to fell it, 
though often ſolicited to it by ſeveral kings. King 
James VI. told the then laird, © He would give him 
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whatever he pleaſed to aſk for it;“ whereby that gen- 
tleman had a fine opportunity of making a good ba- 


gain : but after he had told his majeſty, that he would 
fell it upon theſe terms, and the king defiring to know n: 
what he would aſk, he anſwered, ** Your majeſty muſt v. 
een reſign it to me; for I'll have the ald craig, (il e. co 
rock) back again.” However, the family, at laſt, 1 
coming to decay, it was purchaſed by king Charles II. tre 
From hence, keeping the ſhore of the Forth, due ſto 
weſt, we find a range of large and populous villages be! 
all along the coaſt, almoſt as far as Leith. £01 
All this part of the country is delightfully ſpread ene 
with the ſeats of noblemen and gentlemen; as the hof 


duke of Roxburgh's near Dunbar, the earl of Hadding- eres 
ton's at Tinningham, both already deſcribed ; the lord led 


Bellhaven's, at Bellhaven ; and that of the family of m01 
vir Hugh Dalrymple, who have fine ſeats at the burgh ny 
of North Berwick, (where is a ſmall, but pretty good vou 
market) Hales, and in the neighbourhood of this place. ſend 
The houſe and eſtate of Dirleton, now in the ſamily this, 
of NMiſbit, is pleaſantly ſeated in this part ofthe coun- vour 
try; as are Clertington and Ormifloun, thriving little two 
towns, belonging to the ſamily of Cockburn; round 1 
which they have an handſome eſtate, ſo well planted there 
aud improved, that I do not remember to have ever them 
ſeen a more beautiſol ſpot of ground. They have al- th-y 
ſo a pretty good ſeat here; but when I ſaw it, it was 1. 
much out of repair. and « 
T muſt here add the ancient and noble houſes of they 
Seton and Winton, both palaces (for fo they deſerve to expo: 
be called), of the late earl of Minton, who did ſo many 2. 
weak and raſh things in the affair of the rebellion in ¶ the ſe. 
1715. Ihey are now in a ſlate of ruin, as is the eſ- ss carr 
tate on which they ſtand ; which, for its value, is as * 
fine as any in Scotland, laying all contiguous with it- towns 
ſelf, and valued at almoſt 50004. ſterling er annum; Paus, 


but, all being under forfeiture, it was fold - the rade f 
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Yor k-Buildings company. The fine gates, and ſtone 
wall, were demoliſhed by the government, after it 
had been made a garriſon by the Highlanders. The 
name Seton was given the family from the term /zet-on, 
which one of the anceſtors of it uſed to the ſoldiers he 
commanded, when entering upon an engagement, 
They were reckoned a very gallant family ; and no 
true Scotſman can well omit telling the memorable 
ſtory, that in the year 1332, when Edward IL came 
before Berwick, where dir Alexander Seton was then 
governor, he ſummoned him to ſurrender, and threat- 
ened to hang his two ſons, whom he had among his 
hoſtages, if he delayed. Accordingly a gallows was 
erected near the town-wall, and the young men were 
led forth, Tenderneſs for his children began to 
move the governor, when his lady (of the name of 
Cone) came and told him, © He and ſhe were both 
voung enough to have more children ; but if he ſur- 
ſendered, he could never recover his honour.” Upon 
this, he refuſed, and the tyrant cruelly murdered the 
young gentlemen ; but the lady was rewarded with 
two ſons afterwards, 

The towns upon this coaſt ſtand very thick; and 
there are two or three articles of trade which renc-r 
them more populous, and more conſiderable, th » 
they would otherwiſe be. 

1. There are great quantities of white-fiſh taken 
and cured all along this coaſt; and I obſerved, that 
they were very well cured, merchantable, and fit for 
exportation. 

2. There is great plenty of coal in the hills, ſo neat 
the ſea, that the carriage is eaſy, a great deal of which 
is carried to Edinburgh, and other towns thereabouts. 

3. They make very good ſalt at almoſt all the 
towns upon the ſhore ; as at Seton, Cackenny, Preſton- 
pans, and ſeveral other places. They have a great 
trade for this ſalt to Norway, Hamburgh, Bremen, the 
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Baltic, and even Holland; and the number of ſhips 10 
loaded with it here yearly is very conſiderable. 

4. They take great quantities of oyſters here allo, 
with which they not only ſupply the city of Edinburgh, * 
but carry abundance of them in large open boats, called : 
cobles, as far as Newca/lle upon 7 yne ; from whence Je 
the generally bring back glaſs bottles. 

At ſeveral of theſe villages are little moles and 
harbours, or piers, built up at a conſiderable expence, 
for ſecuring the ſhips that come to load ſalt, and other of 
goods; as at North Berwick, Aberlady, Preſton, Pre/- 
ton-pans, (which is alſo noted for good malt. liquor), 
Cockenny, Port-ſeaton, &c. Y 

Near Pre/ton-pans, fo called from the ſalt-pans 
there, was fought the unhappy battle between the 
king's forces, under the command of Sir Jahn Cope, 
and the rebels, in October, 1745. 

We came next to Mi ſſelburgh, an ancient burgh of 
regality. In this town are many hands employed in 
the woollen manufacture, eſpecially in coarſe ſtuffs 
for the uſe of the poor; and they have continued many 
years ſucceſsfully this branch of trade without any 
rival. 

Muſſelburgh is a pretty little market-town, upon the 
river £, over which is a good ſtone bridge. The 
main ſtreet is broad, and planted with two rows of 
trees, in ſome of which are lamps, to be lighted up 
in the winter ſeaſon ; which give it a genteel appear- 
ance ; and from the town to the bridge, is a neat walk, 
planted with trees, and fenced off from the carriage- 
road. 

A little weſt from this lies F:her-ratw, ſo called 
from a very large row of houſes, moltly inhabited by 
fiſhermen, who were formerly more numerous here 
than at preſent; for. the muſſel-trade, which was of 
old reckoned very valuable, is now given over; 2 
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their chief buſineſs, at preſent, conſiſts in catching 
cods, haddocks, whitings, and ſome few ſhell-fiſh. 

More to the ſouth are two ſmall villages, called 
New-bigging, and God-ſpeed-all ; but they are ſo nearly 
joined to Muſſelburgb and Fiſher-raw, that a ſtranger 
would take them to be all one continued town. Ne- 
vertheleſs, they have not had a church fince the Re- 
formation, but are only a part of the pariſh of Inver- 
>, an adjoining village, ſo called, becauſe it ſtands 
at the influx of the river Et, which, though it be 
ſometimes ſo full of water as to overflow its banks, 
yet, being rapid, it is not made navigable. 

The village of verſe enjoys fo good an air, that 
the eminent Dr. Pitcairn called it the Montpelier of 
Scotland. It is very full of people, and there are ſeve- 
ral very handſome houſes and gardens in it, which 
invite the citizens of Edinburgh to take lodgings here 
in the ſummer, as the Londoners do at Kenſington» 
gravel-pits, Hampſtead, Hackney, and Highgate. 

But the glory and beauty of this pariſh is Pinkey, 
which formerly belonged to Seton, earl of Dunferm- 
ling, but now to the marquis of 7 weedale, who uſually 
reſided here, before his houſe at Ye/ter was finiſhed ; 
which, though it is the moſt magnificent building, 
yet is not ſo agreeably ſituated as Pinkey, which ſtands 
near the ſea, juſt as we enter into Muſſelburgh. 

In the court before the houſe is a large ſtone well, 
covered with an imperial crown of ſtone, ſupported 
by pillars of the [znic order. The great hall on the 
right, as you enter, is adorned with views of the great 
cities of /taly; and in a drawing-room adjoining to 
it, is a billiard-table. The great ſtair-caſe on the left 
is balluſtraded with iron, and crouded with pictures. 

The firſt apartment conſiſts of a dining-room, 
drawing-rcom, and bed- chamber, all very ſpacious, 
curiouſly wainſcotted with oak, and hung with the 
ſeaſons in tapeſtsy, of the ſmall figures, — beſt _ 
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the bed is of crimſon velvet, in an alcove, neatly ſup- 
ported with pillars. Ihe chimnies are of marble, and 
above that of the dining-room is painted the fineſt in- 
ſide of a church that is any where to be ſeen. 

The great gallery is very long and ſpacious, the ceil- 
ing whereof is full of Latin inſcriptions, ſuitable to 
the ſeveral paintings. Here are, a family picture ot 
the lord Seton, with his four ſons and daughters, by 
Hans Holbein; Mr. Henderſon, the Covenanter, by 
Vandyte; the whole length of king Charles I. and his 
Chancellor, the ear! of Dunfermling, in his robes, by 
the ſame hand. The firſt earl of Tweedale, with his 
eight ſons and ſeven daughters, all in one picture, as 
big as the life, takes up almoſt one end of the room, 
There are tine altar-pieces, paſſion- pieces, and others 
of that kind, which were ſaved from plunder out of 
monaſteries at the Reformation. Hete is likewiſe a 
good picture of the ear} of Strafford, and another of 
the duke of Lauderdale (who married his only child to 
the heir of his family), with great numbers of family 
pictures of the Hays and Setons. There is alſo well 
preſerved the genealogical tree of the family, from the 
year 970 to this time; viz, the Hays, G:fords, and 
Fraſers. But molt of the pictures have been carried 


to NYe/ter, 


The parterre behind the houſe 1s very large, and 
nobly adorned with ever-greens ; and on each fide of 
it ſpacious gardens. TI he whole ſtands in a park, 
which is, however, now greatly reduced in extent; 
but it was formerly well planted with fir-trees, and 
walicd round with ſtone. 

Near this place was fought a battle by Edward Sey- 
mour, duke of Somerſet, when he came to force the Scots 
into the marriage of their young queen Mary with his 
nephew king Edward VI. which was, doubtleſs, a 
very coarſe way of wooing. Here was a great flaugh- 


ter of the Scots but though the £ng/1/ won the battle, 
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up- yet they loſt their prize; for the young queen was 
and privately embarked, carried to France, and afterwards 
in- married to the dauphin, who became king Francis II. 


The Engliſb call this the battle of Mufſelburgh ; but 
ſome Scots gentlemen riding out with us 40 ſhew us 
the place where the action was begun and ended, we 
all agreed, that the Scots are in the right, who call it 
the battle of Pinkey. 

Adjoining to the ſeat of Pinkey, is a grand machine 
wrought by water, for pumping water out of the coal- 
mines, of which there are great numbers hereabouts, 
and almoſt ia every part of Lothian, They alſo make 
vaſt quantities of white ſalt in this ſhire ; and it pro- 
duces great plenty of lime-ſtone. In the reign of James 
J. a mine was found in it, out of which they got a 
great deal of ſilver. 

Lothian and Stirlingſhire lie very commodiouſly 
along-ſide the Forth for exporting their coals, called 
Scots coal, to different ports of the kingdom. 

I now approached the capital city of Edinburgh ; 
but muſt ſay a word or two of its ſituation, before I 
enter it. Standing then, at a ſmall diſtance, and tak- 
ing a view of it from the eaſt, you have really but 
a very confuſed idea of the city, becauſe the ſituation 
being in length from eaſt to weſt, and the breadth 
i||-proportioned to it, you view it under the greateſt 
diſadvantage poſſible ; whereas, if you turn a little to 
the right-hand towards Leith, you have a very hand- 
ſome proſpect of it; and from the ſouth you ſee it to 
yet more advantage, becauſe it is increaſed on that 
hide with new ſtreets. 

At the extremity of the eaſt-end of the city ſtands | 
the palace of Holy-roed- houſe ; leaving which, a little | 
to the left, you come through a ſmall ſuburb to the 
entrance, called the Vater port. From hence, turn- 
ing welt, the ſtreet goes on, in a ſtrait line, through 
the whole city, to the caſtle, It is above a mile in 
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length; and is, perhaps, the largeſt, longeſt, and 
fineſt ſtreet, for buildings. and number of inhabitants, 
in the world. 

From the palace-door, which ſtands on a level with the 
lowelt of the plain country, the ſtreet begins to aſcend 
very gradually, being no where ſteep ; but this aſcent 
being continued ſor ſo long away, it is eaſy to ima- 
gine, that the farther part muſt neceſſarily be very 
high; for the caſtle, which ſtands, as it were, at the 
extremity, weſt, as the palace does eaſt, makes, on all 
the three ſides (that only excepted which joins it to 
the city) a very ſteep and frighttul precipice. 

Together with this continued aſcent, you are to 
ſuppoſe the edge or top of the aſcent ſo narrow, that 


the ſtreet, and the row of houſes on each fide, take ff 


up the whole breadth; ſo that, which way ſoever you 
turn, you go down hill immediately; which is ſo ſteep, 
that it is very troubleſome to thoſe, who have not very 
good lungs, to walk in thoſe fide-lanes, which they 
call J/ynds. By this deſcription you will perceive, 
that the city ſtands upon the narrow ridge of a long 
aſcending mountain, 

On the north-fide of the city towards the weſt- end 
of it, where the caſtle ſtands, was a lough or lake of 
water, which had a ſmall brook that run through it; 
ſo that it could not be ſaid to be quite ſtanding. This 
North Lough is now quite drained, and a mol 
magnificent bridge built over the hollow. This 
bridge conſiſts of five arches, three very wide and high, 
elevated upon lofty piers; and on each fide one of 
{ſmaller dimenſions*, The main deſign of this bridge 


Ia 176g, juſt after it had been opened for the convenience of pal- 
ſengers, one of the abutments unfortunately gave way, by which acci- 
dent, ſeveral people, particularly a very amiable young lady, were bu- 
ried in the ruins, Had it happened a ſew minutes ſooner, ſome hun- 
dreds would probably have ſhared the ſame fate; who, returning (ron 
a methodiſt ſermon which had been preached in the neighbourhood, ht 
occaſion to paſs acroſs this bridge in their way to Edinburg b 15 
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and fis, to take off from the very great declivity, which 
nts, WE ould otherwiſe be in the intended new road, which 

is to go this way to Leith; for very little water runs 
the Wunder it. On this fide they have begun to build, 
end hat is to be called the New Town. Ihe houſes al- 
ready ereCted, are airy and handſome, built entirely 
in the Engliſb taſte z ſo that each family are to enjoy a 
whole houſe to themſelves; which neither is, nor 
ver can be the caſe, in the Old Town. There was 
formerly another lake on the ſouth-ſide of it, which, 
being now filled up, is built into a ſtreet, though ſo 
much lower than the high ſtreet, that, as I ſaid be- 
fore, the lanes between them are very ſteep. 

The town is ſo ancient, that no hiſtory has record- 
d when, by whom, or on what occaſion, it was built; 
yet it ſeems moſt natural to conclude, that ſuch a ſi- 
vation could not be choſen, but for a retreat from the 
utrages and attempts of the Britons, Saxons, Danes, 
pr other enemies: for, having an impregnable caſtle 
t the weſt-end, and a lake on either fide, the inha- 


long Nitants had nothing to defend, but the entrance at the 
aſt end, which it was eaſy to fortify. 

t- endl BY If this was not the reaſon for chuſing the ſituation, 

ke of What ſhould: have hindered: them from building the 


ity in a pleaſant, delightful valley, with the ſea 
lowing up to one fide, and a river running through 
he middle of it, ſuch as that ſpace of ground, be- 
ween it and the fea, where the town of Leith ſtands ? 
here they would have had a noble, pleaſant, and moſt 
ſeful ſituation, a very fine harbour for their trade, a 
ood road in the Forth for their ſhips of burden; a 
leaſant river, which, with ſmall art and charge, 


of . Wight have been fo drawn round the city, as to have 
ere bu led its ditches, and made its fortifications almoſt im- 
e bun-. regnable, as the French did, when they fortified 


ne, brother to the celebrated architect of Black-friars bridge, plan- 
d and executed this bridge, ; 
Leith, 


$1 


3d 


' fant brook, capable, by the help of pipes, to have 


lar. But this may be ſaid in praiſe of the Scotrifp we 
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Leith. Or, had they gone to the ſouth-ſide of the 
city, and extended it towards Libertoun and Goodtrees, 
they had ſound a plain large enough to have contained 
another Lenden, watered on the ſouth part with a plea 


conveyed water into every ſtreet and houſe. 

A great part of this convenient ſpace for building 
a noble city has been made the property of the corpo- 
ration; and the magiſtrates for the time being hae the 
always refuſed to ſulfer any houſes to be built upon BY dig: 
it, becauſe the old city would then be ſoon deſerted, F 
to the great loſs of all the proprietors of the building. 
there, many of whom it would totally ruin. * 

Moſt of the houſes in Edinburgh are built of a rough... 
kind of ſtone, undreſſed, becaufe of its extreme hard- = 
neſs; but the window-caſes and corner- ſtones are gene- .. 
rally well dreſſed: and fo indeed are the whole front e. 
of many houſes, particularly in the Parliament. clofe, an 
ſome parts of the High-/trezt. They are moſtly cover- they 
ed (eſpecially the new buildings) with blue ſlate, 2 

Every ſtair-caſe is called a turnpike or houſe, and 
the whole building is termed a land, with the addi- tk 
tion of ſome name to diſtinguiſh it from another... . 
The families of the beſt rank, have generally but one... 
floor, ſome only half a floor, and others leſs. be corpo 
gentry take the firſt, ſecond, or third ; the middligg nd 
and poor mount higher. with 


The women here are many of them very handſome i 11. 
generally light-haired, and fair. They are mucig....., 
more induſtrious than the men, taking laudable pride Hils in, 
in having moſt of what they wear the product of thei fits ©; 
own hands. T hey are great admirers of white thread royal 
ſtockings (a faſhion the Englih ladies are come into), 
and ſcruple not to ſhew what they are as they walt + ro 
nor are the women of either the north or ſouth part d wah 
Britain half ſo ſhy as they uſed to be in this partic 2 


men, 
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f the men, which cannot of the Engliſb, that their white 
tre, Nitockings are generally their own work. It was in- 
acl BW 1-ed a very great rarity to ſee a Scottiſh woman fit idle; 
ple- nay, over the tea-table, that expenſive time-waſter in 
have England, they were generally at work, either upon 
1 the thread which made them linen or plaids, or elſe 
Iding knitting themſelves ſtockings or gloves; which they 
Orp0- Bo to great perfection. Byt alas! like their fiſters of 
hae the ſouth, they are now great votarics to pleaſure and 
upon diff pation. 

erted. From the principal ſtreet are many wynds, or nar- 
dings ros turnings, and it is not eaſy for a ſtranger to find 
his way to any one of the dwellings, which in theſe 
wynds are, as it were, piled one upon ancther. But 
there is in Edinburgh a very uſeful kind of porters, call- 


rough 
hard- 


gene- ed cawdys, who attend at taverns, coffee-houſes, and 
front. cr public places, to go on errands, and know every 
ſe, andy of any note in the town. Theſe boys, though 


cover icy are in rags, and lie every night upon the ſtairs, 


e. or in the ſtreets, are yet conſidetably truſted, and have 

:, andgcldom proved unfaithſul*. They are ſubject to a 

add lind of captain or magiſtrate, called the conſtable of 

jother He cawdies, who puniſhes any neglect or miſdemeanor 

ut one generally by fine of ale or brandy, but fometimes 
T he corporally. Moſt of them are uncommonly acute, 

ddling-:.4 execute whatever employment is aſſigned them 

with great ſpeed and addreſs. 

iſome; Having thus conſidered the city in its outward ap- 
much pearance, and in its ſituation, I muſt next look into 

2 Price; ts inſide, where we ſhall find it (notwithitanding all 

ff thefts diſadvantages) a large, populous, rich, and even 

0 a 

= royal city. 

: IL 

walk; ® For the trifling conſideration of a penny, a cawiie is obliged to 

part ar letter or meſſage to the remoteſt part of Edirburgb. It is at the 
"tic Croſs, and in the neighbourhood of the £xcbange and Pariigmert-bouſe, 

92 _ dere they commonly ply. 

1 wo | 
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From the palace-gate weſtward, the ſtreet is calle 
the Canongate, where the canons of the abbey formerly 
reſided; which is a kind of ſuburb by itſelf, as South. 
wark is to London, In this part of the ſtreet, though 
otherwiſe not ſo well inhabited as the city itſelf, ar: 
ſeveral very magnificent houſes of the nobility, built 
for their town-teſidence, when the court was here. 
Of theſe the duke of Queeſberry's, the marquis of L. 
thian's, and the earl of Murray's, are the chief: the 
firſt and laſt are very large and princely buildings, a2 
of free-ſtone, large in front, and have good garden 
behind them, 

At the upper or weſt-end of this ſtreet, where! 
joins to the city, is a gate, which parts the city fron 


the ſuburb, but does not diſcontinue the ſtreet, whiciliice 
widens, and is more ſpacious, when you are through A 
the gate, than before. This is the famous Nether-b:uliMa nd 
Port, whoſe doors were like to have been taken awailleuar 
by the Parliament, when the affair of captain Post 
teous was under their conſideration, Though the bet 
. poſition of the Scots in general to the propofal of taki peace 
away the doors of this gate was ſo great as to preveſ the! 
that meaſure being then adopted by Parliament, ect. 
they have ſince, (about the year 1766) of their owls 
accord, taken down the whole gateway, and thereh Al 
laid the Canon-gate and Higb. ſtreet entirely open Meaſtle 
each other. For while the Nether-bew Port was ſtare vatio 
ing, the paſſage through it was ſo narrow, as frequentWut it 
ly to occaſion a ſtoppage of carriages. | laces 
Juſt at this gate, on the outſide, are two ſtreets, ono as | 
of which is called St. Mary Wynd, and the othe new 
Leith Iynd: the firſt leads out of the city, ſouth, i Vas i 
to the great road for England, by the way of K bedr. 
and at the foot of it is a gate turning weſtward i art e 
the low ſtreet, called the Cowgate, becauſe the catiWMchanc: 
are often driven through it to and from the great mer his 
ket-place; the other leads north into a ſuburb cal emble 


(1 
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ſion. In a large chapel, on the ſouth-weſt part of thi; 
church, the general aſſembly hold their ſeſſions, ay 
does alſo the commiſſion of the aſſembly, in the inter. 
val between the general meetings. 
The great crols under the tower is called the Ol! 
Kirk; and the front or weſt-part of the great church 
is divided into two parts: that on the ſouth: is called 
the Taibooth Kirk, and that on the north Hadds's Hol, 
from the laird of Hadde, who, being a great royalif}, 
and anti-covenanter, was kept priſoner in a vaul 
there, till he was beheaded. 
The ſtceple in the middle is but low, though of good 
architecture; the ſummit of it reſembles an imperial 
crown, Here they have a ſet of bells, which are no 
rung out as in England for that way of ringing is not 
known in this country), but are played upon by tht 
hand with keys, like an harpſichord, the perſon play th: 
ing baving great leather covers to his ſiſts, by while | 
he is able to ſtrike with the more force. They plaiWhcnm 
all manner of tunes very muſically, and the toni ou 

gives a man a yearly falary for playing upon the ng. 
from one to wo every day, Sundays and holidays nd, 
cepted, | jous 
On the ſouth - ſide of this church (formerly r the 
church-yard) is a ſquare of very fine buildings, call hez 
the Parliament cloſe, the welt and ſouth- ſides of whiciM it a 
are moſtly taken up with the parliament-houſe, the e no 
veral courts of juſtice, the council chamber, the e- ll, a 
chequer, the public regiſters, the court for the rot the 
boroughs to aſſemble in, the lawyers library, the pol-MWoor f. 
office, &c. T he great church makes up the nort'-Þrd or 
ſide of the ſquare, and the eaſt and part of the ſouth; jud 
fide is built in private dwellings, very ſtately, lo vil ju 
and ſtrong, being ſeven ſtories high to the front or the 
the ſquare ; and the hill they ſtand on having a ve In / 
ſteep deſcent, ſome of them are no leſs than fourteiorbes, 
ſtories high backwards, In the middle of this ſquar [£ ſet 
f OL, 


t 73 


this an equeſtrian ſtatue of king Charles II. which is 
s, 43 Wrcckoned one of the fineſt in Europe. 
nter. The Parliament-houſe is a ſtately, convenient, and 
large ſtructure, Over its entrance are the arms of 
e O'185-:and well cut, with Mercy and Truth on each ſide 
duch sor ſupporters ; and this inſcription, fant his felicia 
zallcd egna; importing that theſe virtues make kingdoms 
Hol, happy. And under the arms was this motto unis uni- 
yaliſt, m; relating not only to the union of the two 
vault WMcrowns, but ſignifying that their advice was neceſſary 
to the maintenance of it. The room for the meeting 
f the Parliament had, on that occaſion, an high 
hrone for the ſovereign, or the commiſſioner, with 
enches on each fide for the nobility and biſhops, and 
2rms conveniently placed in the middle, for the com- 
oners. Without the area, was a pulpit for ſermons 
o the Parliament on particular occaſions ; and behind 


good 
pertal 
e no 
is not 
by tht 
| play: 


wi he pulpit a large partition for others, beſides the 
y pla em bers, to hear the ſermons, and debates of the 
toni ouſc, when they thought fit to allow it. This build- 


them 
ys Ch 


ng, in ſome meaſure, reſembles YY:ftmin/ter- hall, 
nd, though not quite ſo large, has a much more cu- 
ious roof, In the ſouth or upper end of the hall, one 


rly the the ordinary judges fits every day in ſeſſion time, 
calle e hear cauſes in the firſt inſtance. At the weſt-end 
which fit are kept the ſheriff and commiſſary courts. Near 
the ee north-end is the town council-houſe, or Guild. 


the e 
'C royal 
he polt 
nortl- 


U, and over it is the juſticiary or criminal court. 
t the ſouth-eaſt part of the Parliament-houſe, is a 
oor from what they call the outer-houſe (where the 
rd ordinary fits) into the inner, where fit the other 


\ ſouth judges, or lords of ſeſſion ; which is the ſupreme 
„ loſt vil judicature of Scotland ; over which are apartments 
ront or the lords of Exchequer, 

z a ve In May 1752, a fine marble ſtatue of Duncan 
ourte bes, Eſq. late lord preſident of the court of Seſſion, 
s (quis [et up in the outer Parliament-houſe. His great 


1} 


Vol. IV. E merits, 
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merits, loyalty, and abilities, are too well known, to 
need encomiums here. He is repreſented ſitting in 
his robes, papers in his left-hand, leaning upon the 
chair, the other extended. Ihe following intcription 
is placed below it in gilt letters: 


DVNCANO FORBES DE CVLLODEN, 
SVPREM/ZE IN CIVILIBVS CVRLA PRIAEFECTI, 
JVDICII INTEGERRIMO, 

C1 VI OPTIMO, 


PRISC/AE VIRTVTIS VIRO, 1 
FACVLTAS JVRIDICA LIBENS POSVIT, 770 
AN NO POST OBITVM QVINTO. p 
C. N. M,DCC, LI, oY 
for t 
Thus Engliſhed. _ 
CUT 
To Duncan Forbes of Culloden, preſident of the ſu- 0 


preme Civil Court, a moſt upright judge, a moſt MU 
valuable citizen, a man of unblemiſhed virtue, the He? 
faculty of advocates with pleaſure erected this mo- 


: : lace 
nument, in the fifth year after his deceaſe, A. D. its 
1 752. rarke 

This | 


In the lower part, under the Parliament-houſe, is 2 Which 
noble library of books and MSS. belonging to the col: a ſt 
lege of Juſtice, or gentlemen of the law. ices 0 

The 4 opening into the Higb.ſlreet being the 
only paſſage into it for coaches, is at the north-ealt 


alrs 2 
or we: 


corner, through a narrow ſtreet called the Luck: * 
booths; a little from which was the market-crols, e the 
where all their proclamations and public acts are rea urns ſ. 
and publiſhed by heralds, and ſound of trumpe e G- 
The croſs is now taken entirely away, but the plac Wn. 
where it ſtood is ill diſtinguiſhable from the reſt oat 1c. 
the ſtreet, by being — in a different manner, the 
Here is the great parade, where gentlemen meet fo calers 
buſineſs or news, juſt before the Exchange, every da rugs, 1 


from eleven to one, 


The 


SC AN 


to The Ryjal Exchange is a handſome building, lately 
in erected, forming a large ſquare, and intended for the 
he merchants to aſſemble in; but they ſtill continue to 
ion meet, at change hours, in the open ſtreet, directly 


before the Exchange, where the croſs formerly ſtood. 
From a grand ſtair-caſe, in the back part of the Ex- 
change, is a fine view of the New Town, Leith, the 
Firth, and ſhips in the road; and, upon a clear day, 
the coaſt of Fife is full in ſight. 

Near the weſt-end of the great church ſtands the 
Tolbaoth, or common priſon, as well for criminals as 
ſor debtors. It was formerly the place of reſidence 
for the provoſt of St. Giles's, as moſt of the adjacent 
houſes were for the canons and choiriſters of that 
church. 

Oppoſite to the great church, and in the middle of 
the ſtreet, ſtands a row of houſes and ſhops, called 
the Luckenhzoths, which interrupt the beauty of this 
lace ; but thoſe builings paſt, the fireet opens again 
to its former breadth, and is now called the Lawn- 
zarket, from the Linen market being kept there, 
This part of the ſtreet extends welt to a narrower one, 
vhich leads to the Ca/tle- hill. At the upper end of it 
3 a ſtone building appropriated to ſeveral public bf- 
ces of leſſer value, called the /Yeigh-houſe ; for below 
airs are warehouſes, with public weights and ſcalcs 
or weighing heavy goods. 

Here the ſtreet parts into two, one of which leads 


e ſu- 
moſt 
„ the 
mo- 


1. D. 


7 11 | 
e C0l- 


9 the 
h-calt 


uc len. 


-crols o the Caſtle-bill, as already noticed; and the other 
e rei horns ſouth-weſt, and, defcending gradually, leads to 
umpet ne Graſs-market, à place very like . in every 
e place et for black 


eſpect, where is 4 a weekly mar 
A 


reſt Mule, ſheep, horſes, This ſtreet, which is call- 


1anne the Weſi-boto, is inhabited moſtly by wholeſale 
eet — ealers in iron, pitch, tar, oit, hemp, flax, linſeed, 
ery da 


rugs, woads, and ſuch-like hetvy goods. On the 
E 2 Caſtie- 
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Caſtle-hill is a curious and uſeful building, being a 
reſervoir of water, of great uſe to the city. 


This city hath ſeven gates, or ports, as they are here al 
called, viz. T 
1. The Nether-bow Port : this is the chief gate; is 
it was magnificently built in 1606, and adorned with? 
towers on both ſides, and a fine ſpire on the top. This 
is the entrance from the palace, and the principal ſu- WF ita 
burb called the Canon-gate. (Entirely taken down, WF fur 
1768.) the 
2. The Cow-gate Port, at the eat-end, likewiſe WF the 
gives entrance to the ſtreet of that name, leading to {inc 
the abbey by a back way. a th 
The Potter-row Port, gives entrance to the ſu- hi 
burb ſo called, and leads to Dalkeith, Kelſo, &c. a m 


4. The Society Port, fo called from the ſociety of N 
brewers, who had a great ſquare court near it, now univ 
built into a handſome ſquare, after the Engl; manner, Hand 

5. The Veſt Port, the only gate at the weſt - end o ere e 
the city, which leads through a large ſuburb to Gus. 
gow, Stirling, Queen's ſerry, and from thence to ti 
weſt and north Hrghlands. 

6. The New Port, at the eaſt-end of the lake, 


leading northward towards a village called Meuter cit. 
hill and Leith, | Th 
7. The College-kirk Port, leading alſo to Leith. here 
The markets here are very well ſupplied with Nelli 
the neceſſaries of life, and are moſtly kept in diſtinQW<crcat 
market places walled in, and reſerved for the particu '- uf 
lar things they are appointed for ; ſuch as, harter 
1. The meal market. 4. The fiſh market. Mew 
2. The fleſh market. 5. The corn market. — 
3. The poultry market. 6. The leather market,; ＋ 
Beſides theſe, is a weekly market for all ſorts ref. hut 
woollen manufactures, and linen, kept in that part FF” * 
whic 


the High-ſtreet, called the Lawn-market, juſt n 
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mentioned. In the ſame ſtreet, below the croſs, is 
an herb and fruit market kept every morning, which 
abates before noon, ſo that it is no incumbrance. 
The market for black cattle, ſheep, horſes, and graſs, 
is kept in that large ſpace of ground within the t 
Port, called the Graſs-mar ket. 

On the ſouth- ſide of the city, towards the eaſt end, 
ſtands a large building, erected at the charge of the 


ſurgeons and apothecaries of this city, in which is _ 


their great hall, hung round with the pictures of all 
the eminent ſurgeons of this place, that have flouriſhed 
ſince this building was founded. Here they have alſo 
a theatre for diſſections, and a chamber of rarities, in 
which are ſeveral ſkeletons of uncommon creatures, 
a mummy, and many other curioſities. 

Near the Potter-row Port ſtands the college, or 
univerſity. It conſiſts of three courts, two lower, 
and one higher, equal to the other twa. Theſe courts 
are encompaſſed with buildings for the uſe of ſuch 
{tudents as pleaſe to lodge in them; for they do not 
live in common, nor are they obliged to reſide, but 


oaly to aitend their claſſes at certain hours. There is 
an high tower over the great gate, looking to the 


ity. 
The public ſchools are large and commodious: 
here are accommodations for ſtudents, handſome 
lwellings for the profeſſors, and fine gardens for theic 
ecreation. It was founded in 1580, by king James 
I. upon a petition from the city to grant them a 
harter with the privilege of an univerſity ; but the 
oundation was not perfected till 1582. The perſons 
ſtabliſhed by the foundation were, a principal or 
drimate, a profeſlor of divinity, four regents, or maſ- 
rs of philoſophy, and a profeſſor of philology, called 
ref. humianiorum literarum, or regent of humanity. 
n 1640, the town added a profeſſor of mathematics: 
which have been lately added profeſſors of eccleſi - 

E 3 aſtical 


err 


aſtical hiſtory, civil law, theoretical and practical me. 


| dicine, chemiſtry, rhctoric, and the belles lettres, a 
The dignity of chancellor and vice-chancellor of the p 
| „ univerſity is in the lord provoſt and town- council. ty 
13 They have a good library, which was founded by IN 

3 Clement Little, one of the commiſſaries of Edinburgh; 

1 fince which it is much increafed by donations from the ci 
| .* citizens, perfons of quality, and others, who had their by 
14 education there. The library is neatly kept, wel v. 
| 1 furniſhed with books put in very good order, cloiſter. no 
0 1 ed with wire doors, which none but the keeper can ar 
14 open, which is more commodious, and leſs encum- tie 


bering, than multitudes of chains, uſed in many other 
Ly libraries. The books given by the grand benefatonWW# th: 
iv are kept in diſtinct apartments, and the donor's nam be 


Buchanan, very entire, and fo thin, that the light may on 


my over them in letters of gold. don 
| 1 Over the books hang the pictures of ſeveral prince ha» 
[} and of the moſt eminent reformers at home an of | 
14 abroad ; and near them is kept the ſkull of the famou nu, 
lh, be ſeen through it. It was depoſited there by M. © ' 
il Adamſen, formerly principal of the univerſity, wf “ 
ah procured it to be taken out of his grave, and faſtened I 
*R ſome Latin verſes to it in his commendation. TH end 
original of the Bohemian proteſt againſt the council oi and 

Con/tance, for burning Jahn Hus and Jerome of Pragu toric 

anno 1417, is there, with 105 ſeals of Bohemian and Ir 

Moravian grandees annexed to it. It was procured H hou! 

a Scots gentleman in his travels, and given to the uni bil: 

verſity. | office 

At the farther end of the library is a ſtair-cafe, whid Purp 

leads to the higher and lower common halls, wher Al 

they hold their commencements and college - ente boſpi 

tainments. In this place are ſeveral maps, globe little 

books, and rarities; and, among others, a croobe C 

horn, cut out of a woman's head when 50 years od ©'ty 1 

and who lived 12 years after it. It is ſeveral inch mon 


long 
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anno 1671. Here alſo are lectures read, exerciſes 
performed, and apartments for the profeſſor of divini- 
ty to teach* his pupils in, and for a ſelect library pro- 
per for divines. 

In this higher common hall, which is a very ſpa- 
cious room, ate placed ſuch books as have been bought 
by, or given to the college, ſince the library below 
was ſull; and in the ſouth-end of it is a curious and 
noble muſeum, collected by the very eminent Sir An- 
drew Balfour. It contains a vaſt treaſure of curioſi- 
ties of art and nature, domeſtic and foreign, from al- - 
moſt all parts of the world ; and is greatly valued by 
the virtuoſi, containing ſome rarities that are not to 
be found, either in thoſe of the Royal Society at Lon- 
don, or the Abmalean at Oxford. Sir Robert Sibbald, 
having a mind to engraſt his name and merit on that 
of the celebrated Balſour, made a preſent of a great 
number of ſhells and other curioſities, to the college, 
on condition the magiſtrates would print the account 
o! it, called Audtarium Muſei Balfouriani e Muſes Sil- 
b.lltano; to which | refer the reader. 

Laſtward from the college is the high-ſchool, well 
endowed, and with proper apartments for one maſter 
and four uſhers, who teach youth grammar and rhe- 
toric, 

In Gray's-cleſe,. near the Cowgate Port, is the mint- 
houſe, in a large court, 'with neat and convenient 
buildings, and other accommodations for the maſter, 
officers, and workmen. It is now diſuſed for that 
purpoſe, but is a ſanctuary, or place of privilege. 

At a ſmall diſtance from the college are two neat 
hoſpitals, with pretty gardens to each of them; and a 
little farther is the church yard of the Franciſcans, or 
Grey-friars, the common burial-place for the whole 
city within the walls, where are a great many curious 
monuments, It contains about two acres of ground. 

E 4 Adjoining 
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Adjoining to it is Heria''s Hoſpital, a Jarge and 
ſtately building, the moſt magnificent of its kind in 
the world, adorned with a conſecrated chapel, large 
walks, delightful greens, and pleaſant gardens. It 
was built by the reverend Dr. Ealcangual, to whom 
George Heriot, jeweller to king James VI. left near 
17,0001. to be diſpoſed of in pious uſes, which that 
worthy dean of Rache/ter did, by building and endow- 
ing this houſe, and giving ſtatutes to it, which he or- 
dered ſhould be unalterable. It is a nurſery for an 
indefinite number of the ſons of freemen, who are 
maintained, cloathed, and educated in uſeful learn- 
ing, till they are fit for apprenticeſhip, or to go to the 


' univerſity, where they are allowed handſome falaries 


and exhibitions, 

On the other fide of the Grey-friars church-yard 
ſtands the charity workhouſe for the city, where old 
and infirm perſons are cloathed and maintained, and 
foundling and deſerted children are taken care of, put 
to nurſe, and educated till they are fit to go to ſervice, 
or put apprentice, &c. The number of old and 
young who are maintained by this noble charity are 
computed to be upwards of 500. 

On the north fide of the city, in the way to Leith, 
is a beautiful collegiate church, built by queen Mary 
of Guelders, queen to king James II. of Scotland, and 


dedicated to the Holy Trinity, but now parochial, 


though nothing but the church part was ever finiſhed, 
It is now called the College-kir#. 
Near it is St. Thomas's Hoſpital, wherein old decay- 


ed citizens and their widows are very decently provid- 
ed for, and allowed a chaplain. 


- Over-againlt it is Bridewell, or the houſe of correc: 
tion, in which diſſolute people undergo diſcipline, 
and are kept to hard labour. There is an apartment 
in it for lunatic and diſtracted perſons, 4 
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and Of late years, Mr. Hare left a noble beneſaction for 


d in a new hoſpital tor female orphans of decayed freemen, 
arge which created a laudable emulation in many others, 
lt whoſe united contributions have raiſed another for the 
hom ſame good purpoſe. 
near An infirmary, called the R:yal Infirmary, after the 
that example of thoſe in London, Winchiſter, & c. is erected at 
dow Edinburgh, by the liberal, contribution of many well-diſ- 
> or- poſed perſons. It is a noble building, conſiſting of a 


main body and two wings: in the front is a handſome 
pediment, ſupported by ſix pillars: over the entrance 
is a ſtatue of king George II. The building is four 
ſtories high; the wards large, and well accommodated 
for the reception of patients. The operation-room is 
excellently well adapted for the purpoſe of letting a 
great many perſons ſee the operations there performed. 
The light is admitted from the top, by a large ſky- 
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, and light; and ranges of ſeats are elevated pretty high 
f, put above each other, for the more conveniently ſeeing the 
rvice, operations. On the top of the building is a dome, 
| and WF from whence you have a fine view of the city of Edin- 
ty are burgh and the neighbouring country. There was ſo 

general a good will to the work, that the like ſpirit 
Leith, had hardly ever been known any where. The pro- 
Mam prictors of ſeveral ſtone quarries made preſents of 
I, and ſtone to it; others of lime; merchants contributed 
zchial, e timber ; the wrights and maſons were not wanting in 
1iſhed, cheir contributions; the neighbouring farmers agreed 


to carry materials gra7is; the journeymen maſons 
decay-· ¶ contributed their labour for a certain quantity of hewn 
Trovid- ſtones ; and, as this undertaking is for the relief of 

the diſeaſed, lame, and maimed poor, even the day- 
correc- labourers would not be exempted, but conditioned to 


-ipline, work a day in a month gratis to the erection. The la- 


rtmem dies too contributed in their own way to it; for they 
appointed an aſſembly for the benefit of the work; 

Oi 22d, it being well attended, every one contributed 

E 5 bountifully 
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bountifully to it. It has met with no ſmall encou- 
ragement from the nobility and gentry ; and his Ma- 
jeſty was pleaſed to give 1c0/., towards it: ſo that it 
is really a noble work. 4 

The phyſicians were incorporated in 1682 by king 
Charles II. and have their college near the Nether-bew 
in the Fountain-cloſe. They are deſervedly eſteemed 
learned and able, and do not give place to the phyſi- 
cians of any country. 

On the north-ſide of the city. in the way to Leith, 
is a neat phyſic-garden, containing ſome thouſands of 
exotic plants and ſimples. Ihe botanical ſtudent 


- owes this admirable Hortus to the munificence of lord 


Bute, and the almoſt enthuſiaſtic zeal of the induſ- 
trious Dr, + the ingenious profeſſor. 

Buildings for pleaſure, as well as profit, are not 
wanting in Edinburgh. A theatre is built at the end 
of the new bridge in the New Town, which was raiſ- 
ed by the ſubſcriptions of a certain number of gentle- 
men, who let it originally to a manager for four 
hundred pounds a year. Mr. R was the firlt per- 
ſon who took it, and his name was inſerted in the pa- 
tent, which made him manager as long as he choſe, 
A few years ago, plays were not in that repute at 
Edinburgh they now are. The miniſters, zealous for 
the good of there flock, preached againſt them, and 
the poor players were entirely routed : they have now, 
however, once more taken the field, and the clergy 
leave them to their own ungodlineſs. During theſe 
conteſts, Mr. Roſs found, that the benefits of the 
theatre did not anſwer the expences of it, and retreat- 
ed in good time. 

Our late modern Ariſtat hanes, who imagined he 
had wit enough to laugh the Scotch out of their money, 
took it of Mr. Roſs, at the ſame price that was origi- 
nally paid for it. He brought on all his own come- 
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local and particular, few people underſtood it. Now 
and then, indeed, a very civil gentleman was ſo kind 
as to explain what he had been told in London ſuch 
a joke alluded to; but, as jokes always loſe their 
ſtrength in travelling, nobody was the wiſer for the 
explanation. But when, in the courſe of acting, 
Mr. Fozte attempted to introduce the Minor upon the 
ſtage, the miniſters who had long lain dormant, now 
roſe up in arms. The character of Mrs. Cole gave 
them offence. The Scotch clergy, not contented with 
damning the play itſelf, very piouſly pronounced all 
thoſe damned who went to ſee it. Parties, however, 
role on this occaſion, and many were fo wicked as to 
inſiſt on its being performed. Riots enſued, the un- 
righteous triumphed, and the poor play was performed. 

Mr. Foote, however, found, that to gain half the 
town was not ſufficient, the whole of it being neceſ- 
fary for his buſineſs; and therefore, when he perceived 
he could not bring them into good humour, it was 
his intereſt to retire, However, on leaving Edinburgh, 
he made the beſt of a bad bargain, and raiſed the rent 
to five hundred pounds a year, for which ſum he let 
it to Mr. Digges, the preſent manager. 

The proprietors now ſaw the miſtake they had been 
guilty of, in leaving it in the power of Mr. Roſs to 
let it out to other people, and thus, in ſome mealure, 
to deprive them of their own property. If any ad- 
vantageous encreaſe of rent could have been made, 
they thought themſelves the only perſons - who were 
ntitled to it; but of this they had deprived them- 
elves, and put the houſe on a worſe footing than it 
yas at the firſt; for, if four hundred pounds had 
already been ſound too large a rent, five hundred 

uſt be ſtill more diſtreſſing, and prevent the mana- 
ger from bringing good actors to entertain the town. 
lowever, under all theſe diſadvantages, Mr. Digges 
ook the playhouſe, Some little juvenile extrava- 
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gances, more than any natural turn for the ſtage, in- 
duced Mr, Digges to quit the military proſeſſion, to 
which he was bred, and become an actor. Driven 
from the firſt line, he took the ſecond ; and, as he 
could not, at that time, gain admittance to the Londen 
theatres, he became manager at Edinburgh. He has 
indeed done every thing which good management 
could do ; but, it is to be feared, not greatly to his 
own advantage. 

The theatre is of an oblong form, and deſigned 
after the manner of the foreign ones. I do not know 
its exact dimenſions ; but at three ſhillings (which is 
the price of admittance into the pit and boxes) it is 
capable of containing about one hundred and thirty 
pounds. The pit ſeems conſidered here as the par- 
terre, in the French theatre, into which gentlemen go 
who are not ſufficiently dreſſed for the boxes. On 
very crouded nights, the ladies ſometimes fit here, 
and then that part is divided by a partition. I he or: 
naments are few, and in an unaffected plain ſtyle, 
which, on the whole, has a very elegant appearance. 
It is lighted with wax, and the ſcenery is well paint- 
ed, though they do no not excel in thoſe jeux d 
theatre, which pleaſe and aftoniſh the common people 
in London. The whole of their machinery is luckily 
very bad; and therefore, much to the credit of their 
underftandings, they have ſeldom any Harlequin en- 
tertain ments. 

The upper galleries, or, as they obligingly term 
them in London, the Gods, ſeem here very compaſſion- 
ate divinities. You ſometimes hear the murmurings 
of diſpleaſure at a diſtance, but they never rain down 
oranges, apples, &c. on the heads of the unfortunate 
actors. They ſuffer them very quietly 1 /trut their 
hour upon the ſtage, and if then they diſlike them, 1/9 
are literally heard no mare, 1 
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in- It is probable, that, from an attention to theſe ſmall 
to and ſeemingly trivial circumſtances, we diſcover mote 
iven ol the real manners of a people, than from the greater 
he and more public events in life, where the paſſions are 
ndon naturally excited, and men act under a diſguiſe. A 
1 boiſterous Engliſhman in London, who thinks it a part 
nent of his privilege to do what he thinks proper, provided 
d his neither the laws nor Magna Charta forbid it, when he 

takes a diſlike to an actor, drives all the players off 
gned the ſtage, puts an end to the performance, and in- 
now ſults the whole audience. A Frenchman and a Scotch- 
ch is man, whom an arbitrary government in one inſtance, 
it is and the remains of it in the other, has ſoſtened and 
hirty humbled, keep their quarrels to themſelves, conſider 
par- the poor player as incapable of reſiſtance, and ſhew 
n go their diſlike to them only by not applauding them. 

On Comely Garden is a newly eſtabliſhed place, for ſum- 
here, mer evenings amuſement; and may be called the 
e or- Vauxhall of Edinburgh. Here you have an orcheſtra 
ſtyle, erected in the garden, for muſic and ſinging; and 
ance when that part of the entertainment is over, the com- 
aint pany have an opportunity of dancing (if they chuſe it) 
ux din a couple of ball-rooms erected for that purpoſe. 
cople bis garden is pleaſantly ſituated near the abbey, juſt 
ickily under Arthur's Seat, and other adjacent hills; which 
their ¶ ſcem to form a natural amphitheatre, well adapted for 
in en- the purpoſe to which this lovely ſpot is now appro- 

priated, | 
term The city is governed by a lord provoſt, whoſe of- 
{ſon fice is much the ſame with that of the lord mayor of 
rings WF Lenden; four baillies, who, befides the power of al- 
down dermen in the government of this city, have that of 
tunate WW ſheriffs, and a common-council, ordinarily conſiſtin 
t their Nof 25 perſons, but extraordinarily of 38. All thele 
1, they {ore choſen annually, and the provoſt, dean of guild, 
and treaſurer, are to be merchants ; or if any tradeſ- 
It man be choſen, he muſt quit his trade, and not re- 


turn 
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turn to it without leave of the magiſtrates and town- 
council; and he muſt alſo be a year or two a member 
of the common-council. No one is to continue in 
the council above two years at a time, except he bea 
member of it by virtue of a ſuperior office. The bail. 
lies are to be choſen indifferently out of twelve can- 
didates propoſed, and none is to be elected deacon out 


of any of the fourteen incorporated trades, except he lo 

has been a maſter of his trade two years at leaſt z and pr. 

muſt not continue deacon above two years at a time. 

The fourteen incorporated trades are: pa 
Surgeons. Wrights. of 
Goldſmiths. Maſons. a 
Skinners. Taylors. vu 
Farriers. Bakers. 17: 
Hammermen, Butchers. my 
Cordwainers, Wakers, i. . Fullers. city 
Weavers. Bonnet-makers. 


The magiſtrates are choſen annually upon the Tueſ- 
day next after Michaelmas-day, by 38 electors, whereof 
20 are to be merchants and tradeſmen, who are to 
chuſe ſuch as in their conſcience they think beſt qua- 
lified ; and thefe magiſtrates and the town council 
have the adminiſtration of the government, except in 
ſome reſerved cafes; ſuch as the election of magiſ- 


trates, dean of guild and treaſurer, and ſetting of ithe 
feus or leafes, giving boundaries of places, and other Pered 
public matters; in which caſes they are to conſult the ng o 
fourteen deacons of trades, iece; 

None of the merchants or traders are to have any icre!! 
particular conventions, or make any by-laws among imſe 


themſelves, without confent of the magittrates and MWrders 
town council, except to chuſe their own deacons at 
the appointed time, to make perſons free of their 
trade, or to try their work; and one of the commil- 
ſioners for Parliament (when they had two) was al- 
ways 
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OWN» ways to be choſen out of the tradeſmen, and another 
mber WW out of the merchants. The auditors of accompts are 
ne in to be choſen out of an equal number of both. The 
be 2 jord provoſt, dean of guild, and treaſurer, are not to 
bail- continue longer than two years at a time, and the bail- 
can- lie muſt be one year a baillie, one year old baillic, 
N out and one year free of office. Before the Union, the 
pt be WW lord provoſt for the time being was always one of the 
and privy-council. 


The trained bands of the city conſiſt of ſixteen com- 
panies; beſides which, they have a ſtanding company 
of town guards. 

And here it will be proper to take notice of the no- 
torious riot committed in this city on the 7th of Sept. 
1736, in relation to captain Portecus, which made fo 
much noiſe, and brought down upon this famous 


ö. city the reſentment of the legiſlature of Great Britain. 
| The caſe was this: one Andrew Milſen was con- 
demned for a robbery of the public money, committed 
Tucſ- on the highway; and, on J/dneſday the 14th of April 
nercol 736, the day appointed for his execution, the ma- 
are to {piſtrates, being apprehenſive that a reſcue would be 
qua · Wſttempted, ordered captain- lieutenant Jab Porteous, 
»uncil the head of a detachment of about 70 men of the 
ept in {ſity guard, to attend the execution, and powder and 
nagil- all were delivered to them for that purpoſe: when, 
ng of ithout any juſt cauſe, or neceſſary occaſion, he or- 
other WW'cred his men to fire upon the people afſembled, call- 
it the Ing out to them at their ſecond firing, “to level their 


ieces, and be damned,” or words to that effect, and 
e any erelling his own piece, mortally wounded one perſon 
mong {ſhimſelf; and about twenty of the guard, obeying his 
s and Hrders, killed and maimed a number of other perſons; 
ons at nd by a third firing, killed and wounded many 
_ their chers. This maffacre was occafioned only by the po- 
mmil- WWulace throwing ſome ſtones at the executioner as he 
as al- as going up the ladder, when the criminal had hung 

ways I about 
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about fifteen or ſixteen minutes, and at the guard : all pro 
which however he denied upon his trial; but, after a gal 
very ſolemn hearing, he was found guilty of firing a a 
gun himſelf, and ordering his men to fire; and ſo bro 
was condemned to be hanged upon a gibbet, on the ligt 
§th of Sept. 1736. The captain drew up a petition * 
to her late majeſty, queen Caroline, then regent of wo, 
the kingdom, in the abſence of the king; inſiſted on mot 
his innocence, prayed for merey; and, great applica- they 


tion having been made to her majeſty for changing han 
the ſentence to tranſportation, a reprieve for {ix weeks and 
was granted; which arriving on the 2d of September ¶ at hi 
at Edinburgh, occaſioned the moſt extraordinry riot ing « 
that ever was known or heard of, all circumſtances Wi face, 
conſidered, except that at York againſt the Zeros, men- WF pull 
tioned in Vol. iii. p. 188. next 

For, on the 75th of September, the night before the WF to th 


captain was to be executed, had he not been reprieved, Nit ap! 
about ten at night, ſome men by ſurprize entered diſco 
- the city, and ſeized all the fire-arms, battle-axes, and It 
drums belonging to the city guard. conce 
'The mob hereupon, in a few minutes, locked and ing a 
ſecured all the city-gates, and, with drums beating ing a 
an alarm, attempted with hammers, and other in{tru-W purſe 
ments, to force open the [Tolbeoth] priſon door: but MF livere 
failing, they deſperately ſet fire to it, and burnt it. tru 
When they entered the priſon, they made the unde: by (er 
keeper open the double locks of the apartment where BM petrat 
the captain was. He bepged in vain to be ſpared til and d. 
the afternoon; and making ſome reſiſtance, they WM found 
dragged him down ſtairs by his legs, and hurried bin WF armed 
away. This was about eleven at night, when they to pre: 
marched out with lights before them. In their i tered i 
to the Graſs-market, paſſing by a barber's ſign-polt, ¶ ſeveral 


ſome called out to hang him up there; but it was re:. but wc 

ſolved to hang him where the murders, for which he arms, 

was condemned, were committed. They therefor: over, 
proceeded 
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proceeded to the place where, on executions, the 
gallows uſed to be fixed, where they kept him above 
a quarter of an hour, till they opened a ſhop, and 
brought out a rope, one end of which they threw over a 
ſigu- poſt about twenty feet high. He deſired ſome 
time to prepare for death ; but was anſwered, they 
would allow him no more than thoſe had, who were 
ſhot. They then pulled him up in the dreſs in which 
they found- him; viz. a night-gown and cap. His 
hands not being tied, he fixed them between his neck 
and the rope, whereupon one with a battle-ax ſtruck 
at his hands, T hey then let him down, and he hav- 
ing on two ſhirts, they wrapt one of them about his 
face, and tied his arms with his nightgown, and then 
pulled him up again, where he hung till day-light 
next morning; when he was cut down, and carried 
to the Grey-friars church. Upon inſpecting his body, 
it appeared his left-ſhoulder was wounded, his back 
diſcoloured, and his neck broken. 

It was obſerved, that this mob was under a ſtricter 
concert, and better conduct, than uſual ; for, march- 
ing along to the execution, the unhappy man obſerv- 
ing a gentleman of his acquaintance, he gave him a 
purſe of 23 guineas, which he deſired might be de- 
Jivered to his brother, which they offered not to ob- 
ſtruct. The left indeed the priſon-doors open, where- 
by ſeveral priſoners eſcaped ; but after they had per- 
petrated this unprecedented fact, they left the arms 
and drums at the place of execution, where they were 
found next morning. During the tumult, parties of 
armed men, with drums, patrolled the different ſtreets, 
to prevent any ſurprize from the king's forces quar- 
tered in the ſuburbs. The magiſtrates attending with 
ſeveral of the burgeſſes, attempted to diſperſe the mob; 
but were pelted with ſtones, and threatened with fire- 
arms, if they did not retire. After the execution was 
over, they went to the lord provoſt's houſe ; and, tell- 


ing 


W 


ling him they were ſatisfied, departed, without oller- 


c 
ing any other violence. Nay. it is ſaid, that to do n 
the act with more decency, having no clergyman, cc 
they ordered two of the graveſt among them to exhon al 
the unhappy man, as they carried him to execution, m 
The boldneſs, fecrecy, and conduct of this enter. F. 
prize, was the moll extraordinary inſtance of its kind ar 
that ever was known ; and the keeper declaring that, lit 
though the perſons who firſt entered and demanded m 
the keys wore leather aprons, they were otherwise 
well dreſſed, it made ſome imagine, that perſons © 
above the vulgar rank had an hand in it. co 
Be this as it would, the inſult on the ſovereign au- en 


thority was too flagrant to be overlooked. Proclama- 
tions, with rewards of 200/. ſterling, were iſſued for WF ing 
apprehending the rioters ; and when the Parliament WF ye: 
met, vigorous meaſures were taken in the aftai WF 24 
The lord provoſt, Alexander Wilſon, Eſq. was order. thu 
ed up to London in cuſtody; the magiſtrates were o. city 
dered up alſo, to attend the Houſe of Lords at Lond; Th 
and finally, an act of Parliament was paſſed, to di- alre 
able the ſaid Alexander Milſon from holding or enjoy- 

ing any office of magiſtracy in Edinburgh, or Gre 7 
Britain; a new provoſt was injoined to be choſen, WWF 12, 
and a fine of 2000/7. levied on the city of Edinbu abo 
for the uſe of the widow of captain Porteous, as pu 


niſhments for their reſpective remiſſneſſes in not en. I 
deavouring to prevent this inſult on ſovereignty, and - 
all lawful authority. | 3 

This act, however, paſſed not without great de 4 
bates ; and as ſome thought it impoſſible to prevent: 5 
deſign fo well concerted, and fo ſuddenly and bold b. 
executed, they were of opinion, that the city of Euir 7. 
burgh was treated with too much ſeverity. 8. 

This act was paſſed in the 1oth year of his majeſty 9. 
and in the ſame year was alſo paſſed another, for the I1 
more effectually bringing to juſtice any perſons con. ” 
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cerned in this ſtrange attempt; in which fugitives 
not ſurrendering were made liable to death ; the con- 
cealing of thoſe who ſhould be declared fugitives was 
alſo made death. This act was to be read before 
morning ſermon in every church in Scotland, every 
Sunday tor a year : impeachers were to be encouraged, 
and diſcharged; informers rewarded with 2001. ſter- 
ling for every perſon they ſhould convict, and be ad- 
mitted witneſſes. 

But ſo ſecretly was this dark affair managed, that 
do not remember any body ſuffering on the ac- 
count; and the reading of the act was but indiffer- 
ently digeſted by many in that kingdom. 

Great ſeverity was intended; ſuch as the impriſon- 
ing, as well as diſqualifying the lord provoſt for a 
year; the aboliſhing the town-guard of the city of 
Edinburgh, and the taking away the gates of the Ne- 
thirbow Port, and keeping open the ſame. But the 
city of Edinburgh was happily faved ſrom this diſgrace. 
They have now taken down this gate, as oblerved 
already, of their own accord. 


The churches in this populous city and ſuburbs are 
12, including the chapel of the caſtle; the miniſters 
about 20; beſides three chapels. 

The 12 churches are : 
The Canon-gate Kirk. 
The Collegiate, or College Kirk. 
. The Trone Kirk, or Chriſt's Kirk. 


The New Kirk. | 
The Old Kirk. All theſe are parts of the 
cathedral of St. Giles's. 


— 


The Tolbooth Kirk. 

. Haddo's Hole Kirk. 
The lady Yo/ler's Kirk. 
10. The Grey-friars Kirk, now divided into two. 
11. The Weſt Kirk, or St. Cuthbert's, 

12. The chapel of the caſtle. 
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There are alſo about 20 meeting-houſes of the epif. 
copal party; for though preſbytery be the eſtabliſhed 
religion of Scotland ſince the Revolution, yet a great 
number of the people of all ranks are not of that pro- 
feſſion, eſpecially in the northern parts. 

There are alſo three meeting-houſes of Seceders; 
and the Methodiſts have built a neat chapel in the or- 
phan-hoſpital park. 


The churches are always very full; for the people 


in this country do not wander about on the ſabbath- 
days, as in England, They have alſo one very good 
cuſtom as to their behaviour in church, which I wiſh 
was practiſed in Ergland : if any perſon comes in al. 
ter divine ſervice is begun, he takes no notice of any 
body, nor any body of him; whereas the Exgliſt make 
bows and cringes, even in the middle of prayers. 
Not that the Scots want manners ; for they ſhew them 
more properly after the ſermon is done, and the bleſſ. 
ing given, when they all look round upon their 
friends, eſpecially to perſons of diſtinction, and make 
their civilities as courteouſly as their ſouthern neigh- 
bours. 

The caſtle only, and the palace, remain to be men- 
tioned. The firſt is ſtrong both by ſituation and art, 
but far from being impregnable, as has been expe- 
rienced more than once. It was formerly called the 
Maiden Caſile, becauſe the P11 kings kept their 
daughters in it. Still more anciently it was called 
Alatum Caſtrum, or the Minged Caſtle, perhaps from 
its form, and ſtanding on fo high an hill, as it were 
in the air. It is ſituated at the weſt- end of the city, 
where ine rock riſes to an high and large ſummit. 
It is inacceſſible on the ſouth, weſt, and north. The 
entrance is from the town, where the rock is alſo very 
high; and is defended by a round battery, and an 
out work at the foot of it, with a draw-bridge. In 
the upper part of the caſtle is a guard-houſe, _ 
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ſortreſs is defended, in different parts, by ſeveral bat- 
teries of heavy cannon, numbers of which are of braſs. 
In the caſtle is a royal palace of hewn ſtone, where 
are kept the regalia and chief records of ſtate, as al- 
ſo the magazine for the arms and ammunition of the 
public: it is bomb- proof. 

A chapel is alſo in it for the uſe of the garriſon; 
and it is furniſhed with water by two wells in the 


Jock. From the caſtle is a delightful proſpect over 


the city and neighbouring country, and to the river 
of Forth, from whence it is faluted by ſuch men of 
war as come to anchor in Leith road. The governor 
is always a perſon of quality, and general of the 
forces. 

The governor, lieutenant- governor, fort- major, and 
ſome other officers, have very good apartments; and 
there are deep vaults in the rock, which, they fay, 
are bomb proof. 

The palace, called Holy-rcod-houſe, is a very hand- 
ſome building. It may be called the eſcurial of Scot- 
land, being both a royal palace, and an abbey, found- 
ed by king David I. for canons regular of St. Auſtin, 
who named it Holy-rood-houſe, The entrance is adorn- 
ed with pillars of hewn ſtone, under a cupola in the 
form of an imperial crown, baluſtrated on each fide. 
The fore-part has two wings, on each of which are 
two turrets ; that towards the north was built by king 
James V. and that towards the ſouth (as well as the 
reſt) by king Charles II. whereof Sir Milliam Bruce 
was architect. I he: inner court is very ſtately, all of 
free-ſtone well hewed, with piazzas round it, from 
which are entries into the ſeveral apartments, truly 
royal and magnificent ; but, above all, the long-gal- 
lery (147 feet in length) is very remarkable, being 
adorned with the pictures of all the Scots kings from 
Fergus I. to James VII. incluſive, by maſterly bands. 
Thoſe kings who were eminent, and all the race of 

Stuarts, 
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Stuarts, are in full length; the others are but half 
lengths, In the time of the rebellion (2745) this 
gallery was uſed as a barrack for a regiment of fol. 
diers; who have cut and damaged many of the pic. Whwer: 
tures, in a ſhameful manner. Goth 

You turn to the right to the royal apartments, as at mate 
St. James's; and the ſtair-caſe and guard-room run K 
exactly as there, but far more lofty and magnificent, Wthro! 
Duke Hamilton's apartment (as hereditary keeper) is 12 
in the double tower to the north; and the great coun. Wore: 
cil- chamber in the tower to the ſouth. The earl of rive 
Perth, when chancellor, in the late king James Niers 
reign, converted this noble room into a popiſh chapel, MRutio 
and his apartments behind it was the jeſuits ſchool, 
which, being demoliſhed by the mob at the Rexolu- 
tion, has been neglected ever ſince. The chimney- 
pieces are all of marble, and the apartments two pair 
of ſtairs, for the officers of ſtate, are very well. kept, 
being lent to ſeveral of the nobility, who now live 
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Behind this palace, the conventual church makes a cer 
wing to the north; and eaſtward from it is St. Ann's attle 
yard, which was deſigned to be branched out into ar 
gravel- walks, adorned with ſtatues; but the Revolu- 010k 
tion coming on, attended with a long and expenſwe — 


war, and afterwards the Union with England, pre- 
vented its being put in execution. f thi 
The church (lately repaired at the inſtance of the f 
earl of Dundonald) was very high to the roof, and the NPC 
pillars as exquiſite as thoſe of St. George's chapel at th 
Ilindfor. It was an ancient, very reverend, but de- 
clining fabric, and uſed only as a burial-place for Ne L 
perſons of quality. In it king James VI. was crown- 
ed by biſhop Hepburn, aſſiſted by John Knox, as was 

king Charles I. by archbiſhop Spotſwwoed. 
The walls and roof of this fine chapel, on Decem. 
2, 1768, gave way and fell down ; and in the night 
0 
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balt Nof the 3d, moſt of the remainder ſhared the ſame fate; 
this Woccafioned by the enormous weight of a new ſtone 
" fol roof, laid over it ſome years ago, which the walls 
pic · were unable to ſupport, to the eternal diſgrace of thoſe 
G:ths who laid on fuch a roof, compoſed of as heavy 
as az materials as themſelves. 
run King James VII. began 1o erect a magnificent 
cent. chrone here for the ſovereign, and 12 ſtalls for the 
r) is 72 kuigbts companions of the moſt noble and ancient 
oun. order of St. Anareto, or the thiſtle, which he bad re- 
rl of MWvivcd after a long diſuſe. The fineſt carvers and maſ- 
mers ters in Europe were employed in it. But at the Revo- 
apel, Jution the rabble demoliſhed all, and tanſacked every 
-hool, MWcorner, fell upon a vault quite filled up, fo as not to 
volu- e known what it certainly were, in which were ſound 
aney- Ne bodies of king James V. and Magdalene of Valois, 
pair his fiſt queen, together with lord Darnley's, all em- 
kept, almed. 
+ live The adjoining park is about four miles in circum- 
ference ; but, which is very odd, there is neither 
\kes 2er nor tree in it, though it affords good paſture for 
Ann's. Wc-ttle. There is a very high and craggy rock in it, 
t into ar half a mile to the top, called Arthur's Seat, from 
volu- bur the Britiſb king, v ho, they ſay, uſed to view 
enfive ie adjacent country from thence. 
pre- The glory of this neighbourhood is the new houſe 
f the earl of Abercryn, built all of fine ftone ; and is 
of the ey far the handſomeſt manſion in Scotland: the archi- 
ad the F< was Mr. Chambers, and the builder Mr. May. 
pel at This palace, or abbey, and park, is a ſanctuary for 
ut de- Mebtors; and no one, but by a ſpecial warrant from 
de for de Lords of Seſſion (which there are few examples 
town -f their granting), can arreſt any man, who has enter- 
1s was ES his name in an office kept there for that purpoſe. 
It would be unpardonable in us to quit the city of 
Decem, dinburgh, without taking notice of a ſingular cir- 
night umſtance mentioned by Dr. Zehn/on in his , ci to 
of the 
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the Weſtern Iſlands of Scotland: © There is one ſub. 
ject of philoſophical curioſity to be found in Ein. 
burgh, (ſays the doctor) which no other city has to 
ſnew: a college of the deaf and dumb, who are taught 
to ſpeak, to read, to write, and to praCtiſe arithmetic, 
by a gentleman whoſe name is Braidwozd. The num. 
ber which attends him is, I think, about twelve, 
which he brings together into a little ſchool, and in. 
ſtructs according to their ſeveral degrees of proficiency, 

&« ] do not mean to mention the inſtruction of the 
deaf as new. Having been firſt practiſed upon the 


ſon of a conſtable of Spain, it was afterwards culti. a 
vated with much emulation in England, by Wallis and nh 
Helder, and was lately profeſſed by Mr. Baker, who... 
once flattered me with the hopes of ſeeing his method IR 
publiſhed. How far any former teachers have ſuc. 
ceeded, it is not eaſy to know; the improvement > * 
Mr. Braidwood's pupils is wonderful. I hey not only... a 
ſpeak, write, and underſtand what is written, but Me 
he that ſpeaks looks towards them, and modifies hi * q 
organs by diſtinct and full utterance, they know vj A 
well what is ſpoken, that it is an expreſſion ſcarce z. 
figurative to ſay, they hear with the eye. That ay — 
have attained the power mentioned by Burnet, Maori 
feeling ſounds, by laying a hand on the ſpeaker iii 1 
mouth, I know not; but I have ſeen ſo much, that! Ref 


can believe more: a ſingle word, or a ſhort ſentence, 
I think, may poſſibly be ſo diſtinguiſhed. ched 
&« It will readily be ſuppoſed by thoſe who conſide 


this ſubject, that Mr. Braidwoed”s ſcholars ſpell 20 ou 
curately- Orthography is vitiated among ſuch a ring 


learn firſt to ſpeak, and then to write, by imperſed 
notions of the relation between letters and vocal ut 
terance; but to thoſe ſtudents every character is d 
equal importance; for letters are to them not ſymbols 
of names, but of things; when they write, chey d 
not repreſent a ſound, but delineate a form. ＋ 

| 4 Thy 
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« This ſchool I viſited, and found ſome of the 
cholars waiting for their maſter, whom they are ſaid 
o receive at his entrance with ſmiling countenances 
nd ſparkling eyes, delighted with the hope of new 
deas. One of the young ladies had her ſlate before 


ſub. 
Edin. 
as to 
aught 
Nene, 


num- er, on which I wrote a queſtion conſiſting o 
_ gures, to be multiplied by two figures. She looked 
enen it, and quivering her fingers in a manner which 
1 ys thought very pretty, but of which I know not, whe- 
n it was art or play, multiplied the ſum regular- 
am 1 two lines, obſerving the decimal place ; but did 
e add the two lines together, probably diſdaining 
ebe eaſy an operation. I pointed at the place where the 
1 CO total ſhould ſtand, and ſhe noted it with ſuch ex- 
_ | dition, aoſeertied to ſhew that ſhe had it onlyto write. 
2 It was pleaſing to ſee one of the moſt deſperate 
* uman calamities capable of ſo much help: what- 
hoy er enlarges hope, will exalt courage. After hav- 
Sage g ſeen the deaf taught arithmetic, who would be 

— aid to cultivate the Hebrides? ”? 
my 2 four miles ſouthward from Edin. 
= rp » celebrated as well for its famous caves hewn 
OY ' . _ —_ for being =_ reſidence of the Scots 
| Drummond, hen 
ek | e _ hence generally termed, 
in, or ofland, ſix miles from Edinb 

ntency — chapel of exquiſite — reps vr 
_— os with a ſtone roof. It is the only thing of 
—P kind that eſcaped the fury of the firſt reſormers. 
up is a — building on the outſide, each buttreſs 
— 9 en adorned with ſtatues as big as the life, in 
yy niches, and of each ſide of the windows, which 
_— — ſpacious. This chapel lies in Mid- Lotbian, 
Hande mi 9 Edinburgh. 'The foundation was laid 
1 1440, y William St. Clair, Prince of Orkney, duke 
| 0 — &c. It it remarkable in all this work 
u 8 not two cuts of one fort. I be moſt 
IV. F curious 
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curious part of this building is the vault of the choit ] 
and that which is called the Princeſs's, or rather Pre. Wi tor 
tice's Pillar. This celebrated pillar is of a differen mo 
. conſtruction from any of the relt, being of a ſpiraliMtrac 
form, and adorned with very elegant carved wort Hot t 
From the ſouth-eaſt corner of the chapel (not far fron{Whea 
this pillar) you deſcend, by a flight of ſteps, into and 


very ſpacious light vault, arched over with a ſtrong 
ſtone roof; in which there are now no coffins re. 
maining. This chapel was poſſeſſed by a provoſt anditror 
ſeven canons regular, who were endowed with ſeven 
conſiderable revenues, through the liberality of the 
lords of Ryflin. 

Reflin, or Reſland, has (beſides the chapel) large 


remains of a ſtrong ancient caſtle, built upon a rock 


overlooking a deep valley. I he fituation of this plz ron; 
is very romantic and pictureſque, and remarkable u be p 
a number of hanging gardens, on the ſides of hihi be r 


which produce (in particular) vaſt quantities of fin 
ſtrawberries. Here is a commodious inn for the ng th 
commodation of thoſe who viſit the place, as a gi 'em, 
many do in the ſummer ſeafon, it being a pleaſaWuitte: 
ride from Edinburgh. | Vinto) 

This place is remarkable, according to Buchan Thi 
Leſley, and other Scotch hiſtorians, for three viCtoriaghlPc!d it 
obtained over the Engliſh in one day, in the neige blast 


bourhood, by aq Carminy, governor of the ki ent fr 
dom, and John, as others ſay, Simon "Fraſer, wil: jur 
8000 men, over three bodies of the Exgliſb, conſiltinEorern: 
of 10,000 each, the latter end of February 1302. At / 

We next viſited Leith, the ſea-port of Edinburg t bre 
which is a large and populous town, or rather twihttle be 
towns ; for the river or harbour parts them: but three 
are joined by an ordinary ſtone bridge of three ſmi Near 
arches, to which ſhips of burden may come, and, Hen. C. 
high water, lay their ſides cloſe to the ſhore. Popten, 


le neig 
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choir, Here is 'a very fine quay, well wharfed up with 
Pro WY tone, and fenced with piles, able to diſcharge much 
eren more buſineſs than the place can ſupply, though the 
ſpiral trade is far from being inconſiderable. At the mouth 
work. of the harbour is a very long and well-built pier, or 
- fron {MW head, which tuns out beyond the land a great way, 
into; Hand defends the entrance into the harbour from being 
ſtrog e glled up with ſand, as it would otherwiſe be, when 
ns e the wind blows hard at north-eaſt. There is alſo a 
 andMWitrong ſtone pier now built, on the other fide of the 
ſever harbour, both of which are kept in good repair; and, 
of e by this means, the harbour is preſerved, and kept 
pen, in ſpite of a flat ſhore, and a large ſwell of the 


large 
a rock, 
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ea. 

On the other fide of the bridge are the remains of a 
ſtrong caſtle, built by Oliver Cromwell, to command 
he port, but is now almoſt an heap of rubbiſh. Here 
he rebel Highlanders, in 1715, made a bold ſtop, 
nd took poſſeſſion of it for one night; but not find-. 
nz their friends in the city in any condition to join 
hem, and the troops preparing to attack them, 'they 


a oret 

gelb WT uittcd it in the night, and marched off to the earl of 
Vinton's houſe. 

chan This town was once very ſtrong ; for the French 

victoria held it for ſome years againſt the reformers, but were 


t laſt driven out by an army which queen Elizabeth 
nt from England to aſſiſt the Proteſtants. It is under 
e juriſdiCtion of the magiſtrates of Edinburgh, and is 


neigt 
e king 


V, Wil | 

onftMorerned by a bailiff under them. 

02. at Leith the Forth is ſeven miles over, and holds 
dinbureWF&'>t breadth for five or ſix miles; but' it is narcower a 
ther te beyond Cramond; and at Queen S-fer ry is reduced 
but thi three miles in breadth. 

ree mi Near Cramond bridge is Craigie Hull, the ſeat of the 
and, en. Charles Hope Meir, Efq. brother to the earl of 


popten. This is one of the moſt beautiful places in 
Hehe neighbourhood of Edinburgh, ornamented with 
| F 2 walks 
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walks and plantations on the banks of the river ; over 
which is thrown a bridge of one large arch, built of 


rough ſtones, above which the river forms one of the 


| fineſt caſcades imaginable, by running betwixt, and 


over, a vaſt number of rocks, whereof the bed of the 
river, in that part, entitciy conſiſts. I his bridge 
very properly bears the motto ze duli, Aſter pall. 
ing fit you riſe a gentle hill, on the top of which is a 
temple, from whence you have a fine view of the 
houfe, park, and adjacent country, which is really 
very ane. | 

ween's- ferry is a ſmall fiſhing town ſituated cloſe 
by the Forth ſhore, ſuppoſed to be fo called from $t, 
Afargaret, queen to king Malcolm Canmore, who uſed 
to ferry over here as the ſhorteſt paſſage to Dun fen u. 
ling, where ihe reſided much, and laid the ſoundaticn 
of a monaſtery. 

In the middle of the Forth, juſt oppoſite to this vil 
lage, is a ſmall iſland, with the remains of an ancien 
caltle upon it. Here is a fine flat corn country alc 
the ſouthern banks of the Forth; but on the other fide, 
to wit, Fifebire, we ſee a vaſt 1idge of mountains. 

After leaving Leith, we have a beautiful proſpect d 
the city and caſtle of Edinburgh on our leſt, in whid 
the whole city appears not unlike an huge caſtle, hy 
reaſon of the — t of its houſes. 

At Cramond, juſt mentioned, and in the lands d 
Inglefloun, as well as at other places in this country, 
Roman antiquities have been found : particularly nen 
the former place were dug up two ſtones, late in Si 
Robert Sibbald's yard at Edinburgh, upon one of whid 
is a laurel crown, and on the other a Roman ſecurix 
they are ſuppoſed to have been part of a pillar erecte 
in Domitian's time, when Agricola was in theſe part 
Near this place, in the beginning of December 1740 
a whale between 50 and go feet in length, and 161 
depth, was caſt on ſhore; whoſe mate wary 
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tumbling about above the ſerry, was heard to make an 
hideous moan, as ſuppoſed, for its !oſs. 

Between Edinburch and this town the country is 
thronged with the teats of noblemen and gentlemen; 
among which, IIe of Cragie-hall has a very pretty 
one, with a tne garden inclofed with a brick wall, a 
thing hardly to be leen any where elſe in Scotland; the 
want of which is the reaſon why the wall-fruit does 
not thrive o well as it would otherwiſe do; for ſtone 
does not hold the warmth of the ſun, after it is gone, 
as bricks do. 

But the great beauty of this part of the country is 
H:pton-houſe, built upon a delightful plain, on the 
bank of the river. It was originally a ſquare; but 
there are two wings lately joined to it, which add 
greatly to the beauty of the building. The ſituation 
is ſo extremely good, and gives ſo elegant a proſpect 
as well to the fea as to the land, that nothing can be 
finzr It is exquiſitely finiſhed both within and with- 
out; and there are ſome pieces of curious paintings in 
it, beſides a great number of family pictures. a 

From hence the Forth widens again, and ſoon after 
is three or four miles wide, and makes a ſafe and deep 
rad, with good anchor- ground, where, if there were 
a trade to anſwer” it, a thouſand. ſail of ſhips of any 
burthen might ſafely ride. 

On the ſouth fliore, upon a narrow point of land 
running into the water, ſtands Blackneſs caſtle, 
wherein ſtate-priſoners were confined in ſormer times, 
eſpecially ſuch as were taken up for religious differ- 
ences ; many of whom miſerably periſhed here, either 
by the unhealthineſs of the place, want of conve- 
niencies, or ſomething worſe. This caſtle might be 


of uſe, if the harbour were more frequented ; but as 


is not much fo, there ſcenis to be no occaſion for it 


F 3 Farther 


at preſent, 
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_ Farther welt is Burrow/lounneſs, a long town, con- 
fiſting only of one ſtraggling ſtreet, which is extend. 
ed along the ſbore, cloſe to the water, It has been a 
town of the greateſt trade to Hzliand and France of 
any in Scotland, except Leith; but it ſuffered very much 
of late by the Dutch trade being carried on ſo much 


by the way of England, 
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Containing a DESCRIPTION of the following 
Shires and Towns, viz. Annan, Dumtries, 
Galloway, Air, Renfrew, Glaſgow, Stir- 
ling, Linlithgow, Clid{dale, T weedale, 
Roxborough, &c, 


8 Tentered the eaſt fide of Scotland at Berwick 

vpon Tweed, and have carried on my account 
trough the Lothians, fo, having travelled over the 
welt part at another journey, when I went from Eng. 
land by a different road, I ſhall here give the par- 
ticulars of that. 

Paſſing the river E, or (as it is commonly called) 
the Solway firth, beyond Carlifle, we entered Scotland 
on the fide of Dumfriesſbire. The diviſion of this 
county into E/edale, Nithjdale, and Annandale, is but 
the ordinary marking out the rivers Et, Annan, and 
Nith; for the whole province makes but one ſhure, 
viz. that of Dumfries. | 

The firſt place of note we came to in Scotland was 
Annan, the chief town of Annandale, which, beinga 
ſea-port, and having a good harbour, was once 2 


town of pretty good trade; but it was often taken i 
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the Eugliſb, who, at laſt, burnt it to the ground in 
the reign of king Edward VI. from which it never 
recovered. This place has trade in wines; the an- 
nual exports are between twenty and thirty thouſand 
I nabeſter buſhels of corn. 

The town and cattle of Lachmaben is a royal burgh, 
a3 well as Annan. Three parts of it are ſurrounded 
by lakes, which afford excellent fiſh ; and one par- 
ticularly, which is found no where elſe. Ihe caſtle, 
as well as that of Annan, is now demoliſhed. 

Maſfat, a ſmall town on the river Annan, is re- 
markable for its medicinal ſprings, as I before men- 
tioned, 

The town of Rivel deſerves to be mentioned, on 
account of a very good ſalt made out of a particular 
ſand there, which they gather up and boil. 

From Annan, keeping the fea as cloſe as we could 
to the left, we went on due welt to —— a ſea- 
port town at the mouth of the river Nia, or Nith, 
which gives name to the third diviſion of the county, 
called N:th/4daie ; but this town is the capital of the 
whole ſhire, and indeed of all the ſouth-weſt part of 
Scotland. | 

Dumfries was always a good town, with large 
freets, and full of reputable and wealthy merchants, 
who trade into foreign parts, and-employ a conſider- 
able number of ſhips, eſpecially ſince they have em- 
barked in trade to England, and the Engliſb plantations. 
This town is alſo advantageouſly ſituated for an in- 
creaſe of commerce on the river Nid, or Nith; for, 
though it ſtands near two leagues from the ſea, yet 
the tide lows up to the town, and ſhips of burden 
come cloſe up to the quay ; and, about four miles be- 
low it, the largeſt merchant-ſhips in Britain may ride 
in ſafety. | | 

Over the river Nith is a very fine ſtone bridge, at 
this place, with nine arches, and ſo broad, that two 
F 4 coaches 
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coaches may go a-breaſt on it, Here they have alſo 
an exchange for the merchants, an handiome church, 
a tolbooth or priſon, and a town-hall for the uſe of 
the magiſtrates. 

They were once poſſeſſed of a large ſhare of the 
tobacco trade, but at preſent they have ſcarcely any 
commerce, Ihe great weekly markets for black 
Cattle are of much advantage to the place; and vaſt 
droves from Galloway and the ſhire of Arr, paſs through 
in their way to the fairs in Norfolt and Suffolk. 

The caſtle in this town is very old; yet is ſtill 
pretty good and ſtrong. I his caſtle, as well as that at 
Carlavrach, near the mouth of the river, which has 
been a very magnificent ſtruQture, belonged formerly 
to the ancient family of the Maxwells, earls of Vith. 
dale; the only remaining part of which, being un- 
happily embarked in the rebellion of 1715, and taken 
in arms at Preſton in Lancaſhire, made his eſcape out 
of the Tower, and never was retaken. 

Dumfries was continually ſubjeCt to the inroads of 
the Englih, and was frequently ruined by them. To 
prevent their invaſions, a great ditch and mound, 
called Harders Dikes, were formed from the Nith to 
Lochermoſs, where watch and ward were conſtantly 
kept; and when an enemy appeared, the cry was 2 
loreburn, a loreburn, The meaning is no farther 
known, than that it was a word of alarm for the inha- 
bitants to take to their arms; and the word, as a mo- 
mento of vigilance, is inſcribed on a ring of filver 
round the ebony ſtaff, given into the- hands of the 
provoſt as a badge of office on the day of annual 
election. 

On moſt of the eminences of theſe parts, beacons 
were likewiſe eſtabliſhed for alarming the country on 
any irruption of their ſouthern neighbours z and the 
inhabitants able to bear arms were bound, on the fi 
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of the marches, and not to depart till the enemy was 
driven out the country; and this under pain of high 
treaſon. 

T here are many conſiderable woods in this country, 
the chief of which is Holy-wozd, where was an abbey, 
which gave ſurname to the famous aſtrologer Fohannes 
de Sacro Boſce, or Hily word Drumlam ig alſo, the 
noble palace of Qvecuſberry, is remarkable for its wood 
of oak fix miles long. 

At this time the river Ni parts the ſtewartry of 
Galloway, and the ſhire of Dumfries; and in the mid- 
dle of the bridge over it is a gate, which is the limit 


| between them This neighbourhood of Galloway, 


which is a great and rich-province, promotes the trade 
of this place very much. 

We could not paſs Dumfries, without going out of 
our way to ſee the caſtle of Drumlanrig. the fine palace 
of the duke of Qucenſberry, juſt mentioned, which 
ſtands at twelve miles diſtance upon the ſame river. 
The vale on each ſide is pleaſant, and tolerably good; 
but when theſe rapid rivers ove:flow their banks, they 
o not, like Nil, or even like the Thames, and other 
outhern ſtreams, fatten and enrich the ſoil; but, on 
de contrary, they lodge ſo much ſand and fplinters of 
one upon the ſurface of the earth, and among the 
bots of the graſs, that it ſpoils and beggars it; nay, 
e water is ſometimes hurried on with ſuch force, 


at it waſhes the beſt part of the earth away, where 


be ſoil is light. 

Drumlanrię is like a fine picture in a dirty grotto, 
an equeſtrian ſtatue ſet up in a barn. It is envi- 
dned with mountains, which have the wildeſt and 
oſt hideous aſpect of any in all the ſouth part of 

etland. 

We were not ſo much ſurpriſed with the height of 
je mountains, and the barrenneſs of the country be- 
nd them, as with the manners of the people, who 

8 are 
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are not ſo poliſhed here, as in other parts of Scotland, 
But what was moſt wonderful, was, to ſee ſo glorious 
a palace, with ſuch fine gardens, and every thing 
about it ſo truly magnificent, ſtanding in a wild and 
mountainous country, where nothing but what was 
deſolate and diſmal could be expected. However, the 
fituation like that of Chatſworth in Derbyſhire, is cer- 
tainly a foil to the buildings, and ſets them off with 
greater advantage. 

If you come to the palace by the road, which leads 
fo it from Edinburgh, you paſs the river Nith, which 
is there both broad and deep, over a ſtone bridge, 
erected by the noble founder of the caſtle, and builder 
of the houſe, the firſt duke of Queenſberry. 

The building is ſour-ſquare, with roundels on the 
Inner angles of the court, in every one of which is 
ftair-caſe, and a kind of tower on the top. It ſtands 
on the ſummit of a riſing ground, which is beautifully 
laid out in flopes and terraces. At the extent of the 
gardens are pavilions and banqueting-houſes, exact) 
anſwering to one another; and the greens, eſpaliers 
and hedges are in great perfeCtion, | 

The -apartments are fine, and richly furniſhed, 


The gallery is filled, from one end to the other, wich 


family pictures of the duke's anceſtors, moſt of them 
at full length, and in their robes of ſtate, or of office 
William, the firſt of the family, was a younger ſon 
James earl of Douglas, who got the barony of Drum: 
lanrig by a deed from his father, as his portion in the 
time of king Rebert III. He was afterwards ſent em- 
baſſador to England, to ranſom king James I. whi 
was detained there. In the year 1708, the late duke 
of Outenſberry was created duke of Dover, as alſo mats 
is of Beverley, and baron of -Ripon in England. 
The next trip we made was to Galloway, fo calle 
from the Gault, from whom the ancient inhabitant 
deſcended, It is divided into two different diftrids: 
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d. that towards the weſt is called the ſhire. of Wigton, 
us and the other towards the eaſt is called the ſtewartry 
ng of Kirkcudbright, of which the Jdaxwells, earls of 
nd Nithſdale, were heretable ſtewards. The country 
„as WW hercabouts ſeems one continued heath, proper for 
he WE grazing ſmall cattle, which are generally fold in Eng- 
er- /and; and wherever you perceive a grove of trees, 
uh you may depend upon it, there is a laird's houſe near 


it, which are moſtly old towers of ſtone, ſtrongly 
ads built, to prevent a ſurprize from inroads, which were 
ich frequent between the two nations before the death of 
ige, queen Elizabeth. | 
der The ſirſt town of note on the coaſt is Kirkcudbright. 

Though its fituation is extremely convenient for cat- 
the Wl rying on a very advantageous commerce, we ſaw no- 
is 2 ching but an harbour without ſhips, a port without 
and Wi trade, and a fiſhery without nets. T his is owing 
fully I partly to the poverty, and partly to the diſpoſition of 
f the che inhabitants, who are indeed a ſober, grave, reli- 
act Wgious ſort of people, but have no notion of acquir- 
hers, Ming wealth by trade; for they ſtrictly obey the ſerip- 

tures in the very letter of the text, by © being con- 
ſhed. tent with ſuch things as they have.” The river Dee, 


with Wvhich enters the ſea here, and forms the harbour, 
them Wſcomes out of the mountains near Carrick, and is full 
oſhce. Wot turnings and meanders, that, though it is not above 
ſon ao miles in a line, it runs near 200 miles in its 


Drun-ourſe. 


in the The county of Galloway lies due weſt from Dam- 
at em riet; and as that part of it they call the Upper Ga!- 
. whofW-way runs out farther into the Niſb ſeas than the reſt, 
e duke that bay on the fouth-ſide may be reckoned part 


o matt So/wway Firth, as all on the north-ſide is called the 


d. Firth of Clyde, though near 50 miles from the river 
called Mtſelf. 
bit The weſtern Galloway, or the ſhire of Migton, runs 


ſtrich Mut wich a peninſula ſo far into the ſea, that, from the 
tha F 6 utmolt 
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utmoſt ſhores, you ſee the coaſt of Ireland, as plain as of | 
you ſee Calais from Dover. and 
Port Patrick, which is the ordinary place for the bein 


ferry or paſſage to Belfaſt, and other ports in Ireland, ficie 
has a tolerable good harbour, and a ſafe road; but ia ſt 
there is very little uſe for it at preſent; the packet- were 
boat, and a few. fiſhing-veſſels, when I was there, Wh raw 
were the ſum of its navigation. tion, 

Upon an hill near the town we plainly ſaw Ireland and 
to the ſouth-weſt, the coaſt of Cumber/and, and the tende 
4 of Man, to the ſouth-eaſt, and the J/le of Ila, and nde 
| ull of Kintyre, to the north-weſt. duce, 

As we paſſed into the peninſula, we ſtopped at Strar. Wh Jutary 
rawer, ſituate on the north-fide of the iſthmus, which If fite t. 
is formed by two arms of the ſea ; one on the north. ¶ once 
fide, called Lock-Rian; and the other on the ſouth Ii effe 
called the bay of G/en/uce. Upon the former of theſe Six 
bays, (for ſuch they both are) ſtands this town. It Candi: 
is a royal burgh, which has a moſt convenient poſi- ſince 
tion, in reſpect to the great body of water it com- But 
mands, and to the country lying round on every ſide; the ſea 
ſo that from the latter it derives a reaſonable ſhare of comme 
domeſtic trade, and ſome foreign commerce, as alſo Wile; | 
a ſmall intercourſe with our North American colonies ¶ Heede. 
from the former. Port Patrick, ſtanding a little diſ- bead e 
tance to the weſt, immediately on the ſea, is a men- ¶ beſt br: 
ber of this, with eight creeks belonging to it; and not in 


excluſive of theſe, there are two, which irtimediately WM ways. 
depend on Stranrawer, with a cuftom-houſe, and 2 in Eg 
proper eſtabliſhment, and ſome officers alſo for the te- ¶ Pacers, 
ceipt of the revenue ariſing from ſalt. The peninſula MW len, an 
before deſcribed, on which are Port Patrick and all py 
tke to | 


its creeks, may be from its northern horn, which is 
called Fairland- Point, to the Mull of Galloway, in its though 
ſouthern extremity, about 30 Engliſh miles in length, the wate 
and from three to fix in breadth, containing in the Vas very 


whole go ſquare miles at leaſt, In the old bug lorſes h. 
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of the natives, it was called the Rinnes of Ca 

and though no way extraordinary in reſpect to ſoil, 
being hilly rather than mountainous, yet it is not de- 
ficient in. grain, abounds in graſs, and conſequently 
ia ſheep and black cattle, But if any manuſactu es 
were introduced here, as there is room for many, and 
raw materials for ſeveral, the excellence of its ſitua- 
tion, (which is alike favourable for fiſhing, coaſting, 
and foreign commerce) would quickly appear, and 
render this diſtrict, which is equal in ſize io Ferſcy 
and Guernſey, not inferior to them in cultivation, pro- 
duce, or number of people; to accompliſh which ſa- 
Jutary change, there are no other inſtruments requi- 
ſite than induſtry and perſeverance ; for were theſe. 
once perfect, experience and emulation would quick- 
ly effect the reſt. 

Six miles ſouth of Mi ton lies Whithern, the ancient 
Candida Caſa, a royal burgh, but very poor, eſpecially 
ſince the diſſolution of the priory. 

But though the people of Golloway, eſpecially on 
the ſea-coaſt, are much to blame for not falling into 
commerce, navigation, &c. yet they are not quite 
idle; ſor they are great cultivators of the earth, and 
breeders of cattle, of which they ſend above 50,000- 
head every year to England. Beſides, they have the 
beſt breed of ſtrong, low, punch horſes in Britain, if 
not in Europe, which are from thence called Galla- 
ways. Theſe horſes, which are very much bought up 
in England, are remarkable for being good natural 
pacers, ſtrong, eaſy goers, hardy, gentle, well-bro- 
ken, and, above all, not apt to tire. 

Proceeding from Lower Galleway bither, we had 
like to have — driven down the ftream of a river, 
though a countryman went before for our guide ; for 
the water ſwelled upon us as we paſſed, and the ſtream 
was very ſtrong, ſo. that we were obliged to turn our 
lorſes heads to the current z and ſloping over, edged 

near 
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near the ſhore by degrees; whereas, if our horſes had 
ſtood directly croſs the ſtream, they could not have 
kept their feet. 'The inhabitants follow fiſhing, as 
well in the ſea, as in the rivers and loughs, which lie 
every where under the hills; in which, about Sep- 
tember, they catch an incredible number of excellent 
eels; by which they are no leſs gainers, than by their 
little horſes, | 

This part of the country is very mountainous, and 
ſome of the hills prodigiouſly high; but they were 
all covered with ſheep, and other cattle, the gentle- 
men hereabouts being the greateſt ſheep-maſters (for 
ſo they call themſelves), and the greateſt breeders of 
black cattle and horſes in Scotland, 


We now entered the ſhire of Air, full north from 
the Mull, or north- point of Galloway : and as we be- 
fore coaſted the ſouth bay, or Firth of Sclway, which 
parts England from Scotland, ſo now we coaſted the 
Firth of Clyde, which, for near 60 miles, lies on the 
welt-fide of the ſhore, ſtanding away north-eaſt from 
the point of the Mull. This ſhire is divided into 
three great bailleries; viz. Carrick, Kyle, and Cun- 
ningbam. 

Carrick is a more fruitful and better cultivated coun- 
try than Ga/loway, and not ſo mountainous; but it 
does not ſo much abound in cattle, eſpecially ſheep 
and horſes. Though there is no conſiderable port in 
this part of the country, yet the people begin to trade 
here; and thoſe who live towards the coaſt ate great 
fiſhermen, and are employed by the merchants of 
Glaſgow, and other places, to catch herrings for them. 


' May-bole is the chief town; but though it ſtands on 


the coaſt, it has no harbour, and is poor and decayed. 
'The market is pretty good, becauſe there are many 


gentlemen in the neighbourhood, and the coaſt. _ 
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ſull of people; but the houſes are mean, low, and 
very coarſe, 

Coming to the north bounds of Carrich,”-we paſſed 
the river Dun, over a bridge of one arch, conſiſting 


| of go feet; which is much larger than the Rialto at 


Venice, or the middle arch of the great bridge at York. 
We found many large ones in this country, though I 
think, none ſo large as this, except at Glaſgow and 
Stirling. This bridge led us into the county of Kyle, 
the ſecond diviſion of the ſhire of Air. Here I ob- 
ſerved, that, contrary to our expectation, we found, 
the farther North we travelled, the country was the 
finer, better, and richer. 

Kyle is more populous than Carrick; and the ſoil be- 
ing better here, and the country more plain and level, 
on the banks of the river are abundance of gentlemen's 
ſcats, though moſt of them are built caſtle-wiſe, be- 
cauſe of enemies ; but that fear being now over, th 
begin to plant and incloſe after the manner of England. 

Over the river Air is a bridge of four arches, near 
the New Town; and ſouth of the bridge ſtands the 
old town of Air or Erigena, famous for its antiquity 
and privileges. It has a very large juriſdiction of near 
64 miles, reaching from the mouth of Clyde to the 
borders of Galloway. It ſtands on a ſandy plain, but 
has pleaſant green fields two miles ſouth and north of 
it. In the fields betwixt the mouth of the river Dun 
and Air, ſtands a very beautiful church. The town 
has a very good harbour in the river, and lies con- 
veniently for trade; and it is eaſy to ſee, that it has 
been much larger than it is at preſent, It is now like 
an old beauty, and ſhews the ruins of a goed face, 
but is ſtill decaying every day; and ſrom having been 
the fifth beſt town in Scothend, as the townſmen ſay, it 
is now the fifth worſt; which is owing to the decay of 
its trade: ſo true it is, that commerce is the life of 
cities, of nations, and even of kingdoms, What 
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was the reaſon of the decay of trade in this place, i; ſeven 
not eaſy to determine, the people themſelves being to ſe; 
either unwilling or unable to tell, Here, over the ed, | 
river Irwin, which divides Air from Cunningham, is 1 res t 
good bridge of four arches. Air is noted ſor the Nis 
treacherous murder of many noblemen and gentlemen the f. 
by the Engliſb in Wallace's time; when they were call. really 
ed together during a truce, (after Edward I, had in the 
over-run the country), on pretence of holding a court the 4; 


of juſtice ; and were treacherouſly hanged one after an- He 
other, as they entered the king's large barns, where the WM capaci 
court was held. filled 


This was as ſeverely, as juſtly, revenged by Val. and u 
lace, with whom, as warden of Scotland, they had I beauti. 
made the truce, and whom they endcavoured to entice WM groun- 
thither by their charter of peace, as they had done a again. 


great many others of quality. But he, having notice A li. 
of what had paſſed, ſurpriſed them that very night in Pof the 
their jollity, rejoicing that they had, as they thought, which, 
by thele treacherous murders, ſecured Scotland for Wumed, 
ever; and having ſet guards round the barns, that none I books a 
ſhould eſcape, he burnt all the Eugliſß in them. Mcheſt. 
The ruins of thoſe barns are ſtill ſhewn here. he ſeat 
Oliver Cromwell built a citidel at Air, well fortified f Eplir 
with a foſſe, and a ſtone wall. At the Reſtoration it ery, wh 
was demoliſhed ; and at preſent only ſome houſes, and the nob 
angles of the ramparts, are ſtanding. | Upon 
— Air, keeping ſtill North, we came to Irvin, famous 
upon a river of the ſame name. Here they have a Boner 11 
port, which formerly was in much better condition Kilma 
than it has been for ſome years paſt, the harbour be- Wand anc; 
ivg ſo much decayed by length of time, and other ac- In the 
cidents, that the trade of the town began to decay; Mabbits 3 
for the water not being conſined to its proper channel, With 
the harbour became ſo choaked up with ſand-banks, f A., 
that it was of little uſe to what it had been; ſo that RCuteſt cc 


ſhips of very ſmall burden were frequently (but up for 
ſeveral 


Sn vis 


ſeveral months in the river before they could fail out 


ig WH to fca. Their chief trade, now their harbour is clear- 
he ed, is in Scots coal, which they export in great quanti- 
a Wl tics to /re/and ; for the neighbouring hills abound with 
ne WW this commodity. Irvin is the capital of that diviſion of 
en the ſhire of Arr, which they call Cunningham; and is 
Il. really within the Firth of Chae, though not actually with- 
ad in the river itſelf. The name of Cunningham ſignifies 
art che 4ing's habitation, from the beauty of its ſituation. 

n- Here are two handſome ſtreets, a good quay, and a 
he WW capacious harbour. The country is rich and fruitful, 


filled with gentlemen's ſeats, and well-built houſes ; 
and wherever you turn your eye, you ſee nothing but 
ad WF beautiful incloſures, pleaſant paſtures, and graſs- 
ice grounds, ſo that we thought ourſelves in England 
ea again. 
ice 25 little from Irvin ſtood Kilmarnock caſtle, the ſeat 
in of the family of the Boyds, late earls of Kilmarnock, 
nt, which, on the 15th of March 1739, was entirely con- 
for ſumed, with the furniture, and a curious collection of 
ove books and MSS, nothing being ſaved but the charter- 
em. cbeſt. On the other fide is the caſtle of Eglingten, 
he ſeat of the ancient family of the Montromertes, earls 
tied ict Eglington. On the north-eaſt borders of this coun- 
n it ſry, where it joins to Clyd/dale, is the caſtle of Loudeny 
and ¶ che noble and beautiful ſeat of the earl of Loudon. 
Upon the bay of Clyde ſtands the town of Largts, 
vin, famous for the defeat of the Norwegians by king Alex- 
ve a ner III. of Scotland. 
tion Kilmaers, in the ſame county, is the ſeat of the noble 
be- nd ancient family of Cunningham, earls of Glencairn. 

In the ſea lies Lady /fle, where is great plenty of 
abbits and fowl, but no inhabitants. 

With the diviſion of Cunningham I quitted the ſhire 
Air, which is, without exception, one of the plea- 
anteſt counties in Scotland, 

Joining 
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Joining to it North, and bordering on the Clyae itſelf, 
lies the barony of Renfrew, which was the ancient pa. 
ternal eſtate of the Stuarts, before they ſucceeded to gig. 
the crown of Scotland; and his royal highneſs the Ai 
prince of M ales, among other titles, is ſtyled baron WM town 
of Renfrew. It is a pl-afant, rich, and populous harbe 
country; and though the ſoil is not thought to be ſo 2 
good as in Cunningham, yet that is abundantly recom. at th. 
penſed by the neighbourhood of G/a/gow and the Cha, WM erect: 
and the great commerce of both. ; the a 

T he ancient channel of the Cha, into which the baillie 
tide flows, furniſhes it with a very convenient har. Wmiſio 
bour, called Puddeck ; and, by ſpring-tides, veſſels of ſevent 
tolerable burden are brought np to the bridge. The the fi: 
inhabitants addict themſelves pretty much to the Ir, 


trade; and having the benefit of a public ferry, drawMridge 
no ſmall advantage from. being the centre of correl-MWouth | 
pondence between the counties on both ſides of bree! 


Firth, ' f fort) 
We kept our route from Irvin along the coaſt, e ma 
near as we could; ſo that we ſaw all the Firth of te ier, 
Clyde, and the very opening itſelf, which is juſt at HHlbe c. 
weſt-corner of this county. There are ſome village che i 
and fiſhing towns within the mouth of this rive cture 
which have good buſineſs. huſe it 

The firſt town of note is called Greenect, which all be 
ſeems not to be an ancient place, but to be grown on wit 
in later years, by being a good road for ſhips to rie ab 
in, that come into and go out of Glaſgow, as ſhips u Abou 


London do in the Downs, The town is well builWs thr 
has many rich trading families in it, and a caftle a pri 
command the road. It is the chief place in the wel: o, y 


Scotland for the herring-fiſhing ;-and the merchants o8viit-mi 
Glaſgow, who are concerned in it, employ their ved, an 
ſels tor catching and curing the fiſh, and for carryingWmily. 

them abroad to market afterwards ; and their beingfWnce to 


ready on all hands to go to ſea, makes them * here it 
| eat 
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leave the care of their own ſhips to the Greenoct men, 
who are good ſeamen, and excellent pilots for thoſe 
difiicult ſeas. 

At the weſt-end of a bay on the Firth is a ſmall 
town, called Gowreck, where are a good road and 
harbour lately fitted up. 

Paiſley is a conſiderable but irregularly built town, 
at the diſtance of fix miles from Glaſgow, It was 
erected into a burgh of barony in the year 1488, and 
the affairs .of the community are managed by three 
baillies, (of which the eldeſt is commonly in the com- 
miſſion of the peace), a treaſurer, a town-clerk, and 
ſeventeen counſellors, who are annually elected upon 
the firſt Monday after Michaclmas. It ſtands on both 
ſides the river Cart, over which it has three ſtone 
ridges, each of two arches. The river runs from 
ſouth to north, and empties itſelf into the Clyde, about 
hree miles below the town. At ſpring-tides, veſſels 
pf torty tons burthen come up to the quay; and, as 
he magiſtrates are now clearing and deepening the 
ver, it is hoped ſtill larger may be hereafter get up. 
be communication by water is of great importance 
othe inhabitants, for ſending their goods and manu- 
attures to Port-Glaſgow and Greenockh, and, if they 
huſe it, to Glaſgow. Beſides, when the grand canal 
hall be finiſned, they will have an eaſy communica- 
jon with the Firth of Forth, as the canal joins the 
de about three or four miles north of Paiſley. 

About fifty years ago, the making of white ſtitch- 
ng thread was firſt introduced into the welt country 
y a private gentlewoman, Mrs. Millar of Bargarran, 
ho, very much to her own honour, imported a 
viſt-mill, and other neceſſary apparatus, from Hol- 
nd, and carried on a ſmall manufacture in her own * 
wmily. This branch, now of ſuch general impor- 
nce to Scotland, was ſoon after eſtabliſhed in Parſley, 
here it has ever ſiuce been on the encreaſe, and has 
now 
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now diffuſed itſelf over all parts of the kingdom. In 

other places, girls are bred to it: here they may be ra. 
ther ſaid to be born to it, as almoſt every family WW "> 
makes ſome threads, or have made formerly. It ; 
generally computed, that, in the town and neigh. th. | 
bourhood, white threads are annually made to the BW “ 


amount of from 40 to go, ooo“. muſt 
They likewiſe carry on manuſactures of lawn to: 
great amount. Vaſt quantities of foreign yarn are -er 


nually imported from France, Germany, &c and it is 
thought, that the lawn branch here amounts to about all ov 
70,0001. annually. | hey have likewiſe a manufac. where 
tory of ſilk gauze, of ribbons, beſides ſeveral othen t Wann 
of a more local kind, mot 

So late as the year 1746, by a very accurate ſur build 
vey, this town was found to contain ſcarce 4000 in- 
babitants; but it is now thought not to have leſs than" 
from 10 to 12,000, all ages included. il I 

The earl of Abercon's burial-place is by much the 2 | 
greateſt curioſity in Paiſley. It is an old Gothic ch- et 


pel, without pulpit or pew, or any ornament whatgW*"< 2! 
ever; but it has the fineſt echo perhaps in the world“ 2? 
When the 'end-door, the only one it has, is ſhut, the Gla/ 
noiſe is equal to a loud and not very diſtant clap being, 
thunder: if you ſtrike a ſingle ſtroke of muſic, you this ne 
hear the ſound gradually aſcending, till it dies away, ately, 
as if at an immenſe diſtance, and all the while dit- E 
fuſing itſelf through the circumambient air. If! = fair 
good voice ſings, or a muſical inſtrument is well pla. ag lee 
ed upon, the effect is inexpreſſibly agreeable. 3 
The country between Paiſſey and Glaſgow, on tb nt. 
bank of Ciyde, I take to be one of the moſt agreeabl'" vaſt 
places in Scotland, for its ſituation, fertility, health Pen im 
neſs, and for the benefits it receives from the neigt * 
bourhood of G/aſzow, and the ſea. £ _ 


The great church of G/aſg2w, and that noble (tree 


of Paiſley, are about oO years old, and are authentic 
POD 
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* TE of the power and riches of the church in thoſe 
, which was able, in times of poverty and rude- 
nig n co erect a varicty of noble piles, the expence of 

„ one © which would ſenſibly diſtreſs the whole of 
jeh. . art of the united kingdom, in its now flouriſh- 


dhe ing ſtate, to finich. However, the preſent editors 

mult obſerve, that St. Munge's church at Glasgow, 
to: Das not built at the expence of the Scotch only; out, 
e an. caccording to the cuſtom of the times, the building 
it is BY 4 carried on by the aſſiſtance of good Chriſtiane, 
\bout all over Europe. this was the caſe even in England, 
fac uvbere many public fabrics were reared in the ſame 
ther manner: and they believe it will be found, that the 


famous. minſter of York was ſeveral hundred years in 
{urs building. 

| am now come to the bank of Che; but my me- 
thod here, as in England, forbids my wandering North, 
till I have taken a full view of the South. The 
_—_ (% and the Forth may be faid to crofs Scotland here, 
| their two Firths not being above 20 miles diſtant from 
one another, which, when joined, will divide it very 

near in the centre, 
+. wen Cee is the emporium of the weſt of Scotland, 
being, for its commerce and riches, the ſecond in 
this northern part of Great Britain. It is a large, 
ſtately, and well-built city, ſtanding on a plain, in a 
le danger four-ſquare; and the four principal ſtreets are 
T7 faireſt ſor breadth, and the fineit built, that I have 
ever ſeen in one City together. The houſes are all of 
ſtone, and generally uniform in height, as well as in 
front, The lower ſtcries, for the moſt part, ſtand 


reeable en vaſt ſquare Doric columns, with the arches, which 
\ealthioren into the ſhops, adding to the ſtrength, as well 
"neigh 5 the beauty, of the building. In a word, it is one 


vt the cleanlieſt, moſt beautiful, and beſt-built cities 
Wn Great Britain. I 
t 
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It ſtands on the ſide of an hill, ſloping to the river; 
only that part next the river, for near one-third of the 
City, is flat, and by this means expoſed to the water, 
upon any extraordinary flood: it is ſituated upon the 
eaſt bank of the Clyde, which is not navigable to the 


conſi! 
of he 
cinCts 
purch 
from 


town but by ſmall veſſels. Its port therefore is New. It & 
port Glaſgow, which ſtands near the Cly4e's mouth, WM !egally 
and is an harbour for ſhips of the greateſt burden, WM of a | 


Here it is on a good wharf or quay the merchants N privile 
load and unload. Their cuſtom-houſe is alſo here, MWcmpti: 
and their ſhips are here repaired, laid up, and fitted Binn. 
out, either here or at Greenect, where work is well WW They 
done, and labour cheap. benefa 

The old bridge over the Clyde conſiſts of eight Wi: the 
arches, and was built by ///:am Rea, biſhop of this faculty 
ſee, about 400 years ago. Anew one has been lately MWo!ogy, 
added, of ſeven arches, with circular holes between che fir 
each to carry off the ſuperſſuous waters in the great MWta1ght 


floods, The bridge deviates from the original plan, In 1. 
which was very elegant, and free from certain defects three p! 
that diſgrace the preſent, to ſurni 

Where the four principal ſtreets meet, the croſſing Mjnitor t 
makes a very ſpacious market-place, as may be eaſily The 
imagined, ſince the ſtreets are ſo large. In the cen- Nicht 
tre ſtands the croſs. The houſes in theſe ſtreets are Ring 
all built upon one model, with piazzas under them, the arc! 
faced with Aſhler ſtone, and well ſaſhed. As we cen be 


come down the hill from the North-gate to this place, In 16 
the Tolbooth and Guild hall make the north-weſt angle, Ring to i 


or right-hand corner of the ſtreet, which is now re- Merecat By 
built in a very magnificent manner, It is a noble ether en 
{ſtructure of hewn ſtone, with a very lofty tower, and Sever; 
melodious hourly chimes. All theſe four principal Mend of:; 
ſtreets are adorned with ſeveral public buildings. ſerip ĩon 

But the chief ornament of the city is the college Nybere be 
or univerſity, a moſt magnificent and ſtately fabric, NRuity, cl 
. conſiſting 


6 
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conſiſting of ſeveral courts, The front to the city is 
of hewn ſtone, and excellent architecture. Its pre- 
cints were lately enlarged by ſome acres of ground 
purchaſed for it by public money; and it is ſeparated 
from the reſt of the city by a very high wall. 

It owes its erection to archbiſhop Turnbull, and was 
h, MW !cgally founded by king James IT. in 1453, by virtue 
n. {MW of a bull from pope Nicholas V. granting it all the 
nts WM privileges, liberties, honours, immunities, and ex- 
re, W-iptions, given by the apoſtolical ſee to the college of 
red Bienia in {taly, for teaching univerſal learning. 
ell bey are enabled by the munificence of a generous 

benefaction, to ſend exhibitioners to Baliol college, 
ght Wi the univerſity of Oxford. A rector, a dean of the 
this WE faculty, a principal or warden, who was to teach the- 
ely Nocęr, three philoſophy-profeſſors were eſtabliſhed by 
cen Wth: firſt foundation; and afterwards ſome clergymen 
reat Nauneht the civil and canon law there. 
an, In 1577, king Jumes VI. eſtabliſhed a principal, 
ects Nee profeſſors of philoſophy, four burſars, a ſteward 

to furniſh their table, a ſervant for the principal, a 


ing Ninitor to look aſter the gate, and a cook. 

ily The family of Hamilton gave ſome of the ground on 
en- ich the college ſtands, with an adjacent field. 

are Rings, Parliaments, the city of Glaſgow, ſeveral of 


em, Wie archbiſhops, and many particular perſons, have 

we een benefactors to it. 

ace, In 1662, the earl of Dundenald gave 10001. ſter- 

gle, {Wing to it, for the maintenance of poor ſcholars. The 

7 re- Nxreat Buchanan, and the famous Cameron, had, among 

oble {Wether eminent men, their education here. 

and Several fine Reman ſtones, digged up in the latter 

cipal Wen! of 1740, near Kirkintilloch, with very curious in- 
Icripitons, have been removed to this univerſity, 

lege {Where before was a good collection of pieces of anti- 

bric, Wiuity, chiefly found near the ſame place, 

ſting Within 
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Within theſe few years, very gentcel houſes have 
been built for the yiolctiors, and an handſome oh. 
ſervatory erecc:. 

In the higher pait of the city ſtands the grex 


they 
coul 
to fo 


church, formerly cathedral and metropolitan, dedi. hatt 
cated to St. Mungo, who was biſhop here, about the ww 
his 
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E 50. It is a magnificeſt and ſtately edifice, aud 
urpriſes the beholders with its ſtupendous bigne(,, 1 
and the workmanſhip of the artiſan. The ſeveral . 
rows of pillars, and the exceeding high ſpire which © 4 


riſes from a ſquare tower in the middle of the croſs, LH 
ſhew a wonderful piece of architecture. It is no © 
divided into ſeveral preaching places, one above the Mt” * 
other. | ; found: 

Near the church ſtands a ruinous caſtle, formerly e 
the reſidence of the archbiſhop, who was legal lord *'f 
ſuperior of the city, which ſtands on his ground, and a 
from whom it received its firſt charter, and many pri. f I ndy 
vileges, It is encompaſſed with an exceeCing hi . Ph 
wall of hewn ſtone, and has a fine proſpect into the 4 1 
City. | bought 

The great import of this city is tobacco, in which uct; | 
they carry on a moſt extenſive trade. In the year = ap 
1769, they imported from Virginia, Maryland, and. © 
Carolina, 35,558 hogſheads; in 1770, from the ſame © 
places, 38,970 hogſheads. But, what is very «MM. . 
markable, at the end of the laſt mentioned year, no aber, 
any part of this vaſt ſtock remained unſold, it being £4 o 
diſpoſed of in different parts of Eurepe. In the yea. " 21 
1771, their commerce {till encreaſed, having in ta .f 
year imported 49,015 hogſheads; but of this 1141 . . 
bogſheads remained unſold at the expiration of the mg 
year. The tobacco trade continued encreaſing, tilM ., . 
the preſent unbappy diſputes with the colonies, u * 
ſome meaſure, put an end to it, ſince which time . © [> 
has run intd the channel of the French and Dutch. IM + | 
is probable, that the merchants of Glaſgow, as ſoon 3 r 1 


Ide . | 
. Vol. I 
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they ſaw the ſtorm gathering, bought up all they 


could of this commodity; and there is the more room 
to form this conjecture, as it is contiden'ly aſſerted, - 
that they have tobacco enough in their warehouſes to 
anſwer the conſumption for a long time to come. 
This they are now, 1%, and have been for ſome 
„ne paſt, ſelling ont at fach an advanced price, that 
"Wh by the produce of the ſtoek in hand only, many wall 


eral - 
biete ample fortunes. 8 * 
ok The origin of forcign trade in this great city is ex- 
* ttemeſy worthy of attention. A me rchant, of the 
there ne of Halter Gin, by an adventure, firſt laid the 
foundation of its wealth. About the year 1668, he 
* cured, and exported, in a Dutch veſlel, 300 halts of 
mp og, each containing fix barrels, which he ſent to 
rl Oo artin's in France, where he got a gallon Of 
* brandy and a crown for each. {le ſhip returning 
bigh len with brandy and fait, the cargo was ſold for 4 
o deln ſum. He then launched further into buſineſu, 
Lought the veſtel and two large lips beſides, wich 
om | zich he traded to different parts of Zurepe, an to 
yea ging. tle alſo lirlt imported iron to G/ofgow ; for 
ol efore that time it was imported from Stirling aud 
Came Parrow/lonnefs, in exchange for died ſtaffs; and even 
„ vive conſumed in this city was brought fron 
* Adinburgh. Yet I find no ſtatue, no grateful inſctip- 
being —1 tO preſerve the MEWOrF Of Haller Gen L 
e We mult not quit G ι without obſerving, that 
n ta ' beinting is a very conſiderable branch ot buk- 
1” and they have been remarkable for many cor- 
of the ect editions of the claſhes. | 
8· tl From Glaſg:w I went eight miles fouthward to Ha- 
es, ben, a town pleaſant and welt-built, the church ol 
ned nich is the burying-place of the noble family of Ha- 


b. 1 ten. But it is chiefly noted for its fine palace, the 
at of the duke of Hamilton, premier peer of Scotland, 

the d nearly related to the royal family of the Stuarts, 
Vor. IV. G Hamiltes 
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Hamilton houſe, or palace, is at the end of the BW me 
town : a large, diſagreeable pile, with two deep wings who 
at right angles with the centre, The gallery is of riſhi 
great extent, furnifhed,. as well as ſome other rooms, MW 1ous 
with moſt excellent paintings, form 

Ruglin is another town in this county, which gives 
title of earl to a branch of the family of Hamilton. 

Crawford Lindjcy, in this county, gives title alſo to 
the earl of Crawford, who claims precedency as firlt 
earl. 


WY - 


the © 

In Crawford- Moor, gold has been found in the ſand WM nth 
of the brooks aſter rain, and that in pretty large e th 
pieces; and they have dug up lapis /azuli there. The WM miles 
remains of a Roman cauſeway are to be ſeen in this Tor 
county, from one end to the other. It chi 
We then turned to the leſt for Stirlingſbire, and, WM S:iriin 
after paſſing the Clyde, came to Kilfth, a good plain ¶ on an 
country burgh, tolerably well built, but not Jarge, Abe 


near which the marquis of Montroſe overthrew the co N cient 1 
venanters in the civil wars. Here, upon a particular WW wall, 
occahon, we went to ſee Calendar-houſe, the ſeat d names, 
the unhappy earl of Kilmarnock, commander of the the co: 
rebel huſſars in 1745. It is an old —— that halo deſe 
been ſome time in decay; but has on the back of , 
upon an hill, a fine wood of firs. In the front ihn. 

vaſt ſpace of level ground, the Forth keeping ey ca 
courſe in the middle; and the great number of ger. vera! 


tlemens ſeats on either fide the banks of the F, en 
yields a noble proſpect from hence. Theſe houloWucither 
are of white ſtone, the roofs covered with blue fe 
which make an agreeable glittering when the luWerve th. 
ſhines upon them. but the. 

The town of Fallirt is about a mile from CalendrWWuccours 
houſe, but has nothing remarkable in it, except UWhinks + 


other old decayed houſe of the earl of Calendar. ho, be 

In this neighbourhood is the Carron iron manula ee this: 

tory, in which ſeveral hundred men are employed, lWillorics 
th 
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be che great advantage of the —— Indeed the 


whole country wears a new face; manufaftures flou- 
of W riſking ſo much, that it bids fair to be the moſt popu- 
ns, WW lous ſhire in Scotland. The Canar, which is to 
ſorm a communication between the Heth of Forth and 
vez that of Clyde, begins on the ſouth ſide of the Carron, 
Its conrſe will be above thirty miles, aſſiſted by thirty- 
e nine locks. Its weftern termination is to be at Dal- 
firl „- Cuirn- foot, eight miles below Glaſgorv ; but, for 
the conveniency of this city, it is propoſed to form 
and another branch from the great trench, at a place call- 
arge ed the Stocting Bleachfield, between two and three 
The miles diſtant from the city. 
this T:r-word is in the neighbourhood of this town. 
It chiefly conſiſts of firs and beech. The town of 
and, 5:r/ing, nine miles off, being built, like Edinburgh, 
plain I on an hill, makes a fine appearance from hence. 
arge, About Faltirt we plainly ſaw the remains of the an- 
e c- cient work, which they call Severus's wall, Adrian's 
cular wall, or Graham's dyke (for it is known by all theſe 
eat oli names); built by the Romans croſs this narrow part of 
f the WH me country, and fortified with redoubts and ſtations, 
at hai deſend the ſouth country from the incurſions of the 
of , rib, and other wild nations, in the High- 
nt isnt. This wall reached from Dunbritan Firth (ſo 
u mey called the Firth of Chde) to the Forth, and was 
ſeveral times repaired, till the deſtruction of the Ra- 


Forth empire in Britain, with which it periſhed. Vet 
houlaWeiher tits, while it ſtood, nor the ſtronger one at 
e etc, called Severus's wall, could fo well pre- 
be ſuWerve the country from the invaſion of Pi&s and Scots, 


ut the Romans were often obliged to fend powerful 
uccours to the relief of the diſlrefſed Br itons. Camden 
binks that this wall was built by Antoninus Pins, 
ho, being adopted by Adrian, aſſumed his name. 


lender 
ept dhe 


anufee this as it will, it is certain, that in all the Scorriþ 
yed, Muflories it is called Graham's Dyke, I have already, 
1 G 2 in 


+. 


ere n 


Vol. III. p. 325, given the account of this famous 
wall, from the work of John Marburton, Eſq. in- 
titled Vallum Romanum; to which I refer. 

There were along the wall great nd noble forts, 
ſtrongly intrenched, and, though within the wall, 
able to receive a whole army together. The forts 
which remained in Mr, Pont's time, who traced them 
all *, were theſe ; one at Langtoun, a mile ealt of Fal. 
kirk ; one juſt at Reuintree Burnhead; one at Meter. 
Gowden, about St, Helen's Chapel; one at the Creytil 
a very great one at the top of the Banhill ; one at 
Atchindevy ; one at Kirkintilloch, or Kazrpencollech ;, one 
at Eaſl-Calder; one at Hiltoun-Calder ; one at Bil 
mudy ; one at Simer/tone, and over Kiluin river, and 
Careſloun; one at Atermynie; one at Balcaſlle, over- 
againſt Banhill ; one at Kacihbe, over-againit Cr, 
one at Roach-hill, over-againſt the Heſl-iuood; a large 
one at Bankyir, oret-againſt Ca/tle-Catry ; one at Dun 
baſe. In the ruins of that at Bauhir was ſound a 
large iron ſhovel, or ſome inſtrument reſembling it, 
ſo weighty that it could hardly be lifted by one man. 
At the fame fort alſo were diſcovered ſeveral ſepul- 
chres, covered with large rough ſtones 3 and at Dun- 
Chroe Chyr, by Mony-Abrach, were formerly Jarge 
buildings. The length of the wall was 36 Sar 
miles, beginning between Queen ferry and Abercorn; 
it ranged along welt by the Grange and Kiniel, or In 
nereving ; ſo on to Falkirk : from whence it proceeded 
directly to the foreſt of Cumere!d: next, it ran to the 
great fort at the Barnhill; where have been founi fe 
veral ſtones, ſome with figures cut upon them, and 
with inicriptions : from whence it went to the Peel of 
Kirkintilloch, the greateſt fort of all; and fo weltward 
to Dumbarton, with a great ditch upon the north-fide 


* Sec that gentleman's deſcription, in Dr. Gib/en's Tran lation 
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us of the wall all along. It had alſo many ſquare fortifi- 
IN cations in form of Rexian camps. 

The £-wiands between the ſea and high country are 
ts, generally narrow, Near the coaſt are many liute hills 
all, which overlook the ſea, and diſcover towns at a diſ- 
orte tance, which renders the proſpect very pleaſant on 
em that ide 3 and there is ſomething ſtriking in the large 
Pal. rugged romantic mountains on the other; 
fer. But the towns which ſeem large and fair in the diſ- 
i; nat proſpect, like almoſt every thing elſe, loſe their 
e at brauty in proportion as they are approached ; a mean- 
one neſs is ſoon diſcovered, which ſhews the condition of 
Bul. the inhabitants; all the outſkirts, which increaſed the 
and extent of them while they were remote, are found to 
wet- be nothing more than the ruins of little houſes, which 
hill; have been deſerted by the inhabitants; for when theſe 
arge houſes begin to decay, they do not often repair them; 
uns WE but, taking out the timber, let the walls remain, and 


nd a build anew upon another ſpot. The fiſhing-towns zn 
1g it, WF particular are extremely diſagreeable, as the haddocks 
man. and whitings, which hang upon lines to dry, along 
epul- ! the ſides of the houſes, ſrom one end to the other, 
Dur- fl! the air with an intolerable ſtink, It does not how- 
large Never appear from this nuiſance, that the inhabitants 
Scat fatter in their health; for the children are more nu- 
chi merous than in the inland-towns, and, though they 
r- Wore half naked, yet they are freſh coloured, healthy, 
ceded Hand ſtrong. 

to the From Kilßikh, we mounted the hills, black and 
nd ſe- rightſul as they were, to find the road over the moors 
„ and Wand mountains to Stirling; and, being directed by 
Pe of euides, we came to the river Carren. The chan- 
[ward el of a river appeared indeed, and looked as if it had 
th-(10e deen cut out by art through horrid precipices, to 
1.0 of Park out a courſe for the water; but yet not a drop 
ras at that time to be ſeen, Great ſtones, ſquare, 
nt formed as if cut out by hand, of a prodigious ſize, 
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Tay ſcattered in a confuſed manner in the very courſy 
of the river, which, as we were told, the fury of the 
waters, at other times, had hurried down from the 
mountains. If ſo, they muſt have been fome ages 
upon their journey down the ſtream: for it is not pro. 
bable, that a flood often comes with a force ſufficient 
to move ſuch ſtones as theſe, unleſs a great quantity of 
ice, as well as water, comes down upon them toge- 
ther. But, in all probability, they are not driven 
down by the force of the water at all, but are Roman 
monuments. 

Here we paſſed another bridge of one arch, .not 
quite ſo large as that we ſaw in Galloway, but very 
like it. It is finely built of free- ſtone; but the ſhores 
being flat, it riſes fo high, that it is not every head 
can bear to ride over it. But there was a neceſſity of 
building it with one arch only; for no piers in the 


middle of the channel could have borne the ſhock of 


the great ſtones, which ſometimes come down this 
ſtream. 

From hence, deſcending on the north · ſide, we had 
a view of the Firth of Forth on our right, and of the 
caſtle of Stirling on our left. In going to the latter, 
we paſſed the water of Bannockburn, famous in the 
Scots hiſtory for the great battle fought here between 
king Robert de Bruce, and the Engliſh army, command- 
ed by king Edward II. in perſon; in which the 
Engliſh were utterly overthrown, and that with ſo ter 
rible a ſlaughter, that though it was the greateſt army 
that ever marched from England into Scotland, very 
few eſcaped, and the king with much difhiculty ſave 
himſelf by flight, 

This place is alſo remarkable for the execrable mus 
der of king James III. whoſe young ſon was by ſome 
diſcontented nobles worked up to this impious deed, 
But when his underſtanding ripened, he ſaw the 2 
tion in its proper light, and was ſo greatly affected i 
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urſe it, that he did penance for it ever aſter, by conſtantly 
the MW wearing an iron chain near his fleth. i 
the Stirling was our next ſtage, an ancient town, and 
pes an important paſs, which, together with Dumbar ter: 
pio. is the defence of the Lowlands againſt the Highland: ; 
ient for, as one very properly ſaid, Dumbarton is the lock 
y of ef the Highlands, and Stirlingcaſile keeps the key. 
oge- WW The town is ſituated exactly as Edinburgh, on the ridge 
iven of an hill, ſloping down on both ſides, and the ſtreet 
"man MM gradually aſcending from the eaſt to the caſtle, which 
is at the weſt-end, It is large and well- built; and, 
not MF though it is ancient, yet the buildings are not unlike 
very il thoſe of Edinburgh, 
zores the church is alſo a very ſpacious building, but 
head not collegiate. It ſtands in the upper part of the 
ty of Nen, towards the end, is of good architecture, and 
1 the Ml 2dorned with a lofty tower. There was formerly 
ck of church, or rather a- collegiate chapel, in the call», 
this and likewiſe a private chapel, or oratory, in the pa- 
lace, ſor the royal family ; but they have been long 
e had i fled. J 
f the Joining to the church, on the top of the hill, is a 
latter, very neat hofpital for decayed merchants, after the 
n the manner of that at Dundee, It was founded by Fam: 
tween Cie,, merchant, and very richly endowed. Mis 
nand-{W ſtatue, as big as life, is at the top of the gate, 
h the with an inſcription from the 25th of St. Matthew, the 
ſo tet 35th verſe; and in the garden of this hoſpital is a 
army MWpleaſant bowling-green, for the uſe of the gentlemen 
„ven gend merchants. 
elf T he caſtle is not fo very difficult of acceſs as that at 


Edinburgh, but is eſteemed equally ſtrong ; for the 


e mut · N works are able to mount more cannon, and there is 2 
y ſomeſbattery that commands the bridge, which is of the ut- 
deed. N noſt importance, and ſeems to have been the main 
the 1. end and purpoſe for which it was erected. The walls, 
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and all the outwor ks, are ſo ficm, that they ſeem in as 
good condition as if they had been lately built. 

I vilited the caſlle, and went over the noble monu— 
ments of the amazing grandeur of the Scettrfh kings, 
that are crumbling into duſt. Here is a fine palace 
built by king James V. and a parliament-houſe ſupe- 
rior to that of Helminſter. 

Ihe palace and royal apartments are all in decay, 
ane likely to continue ſo. This is at preſent alſo the 
tate of the palaces of Linlithgew, Falkland, Dunſerm: 
{ing, and all the other royal houſes in Scotland, Hz 
roed-houſe at Edinburgh excepted. 

In the park adjoining to the caſtle were formerly 
large gardens. The figure of the walls and prafs. 
plats is ſtill plainly to be feen. From the top of the 
caſtle, is by far the fineſt view in Scotland : to the eaſt 
35 a vaſt plain, rich in corn, adorned with woods, 
and watered with the river Forth, whoſe meanders 
are, before it reaches the fea, ſo frequent and ſo 
large, as to form a multitude of moſt beautiful pe. 
ninſulas; for in many parts the windings approximate 
10 cloſe as to leave only a little iſthmus of a fey 
vards. In this plain is an old abbey, a view of Alias, 
Ciackmannan, Faikirk, the Firth of Forth, and the 
country as far as Edinburgh; on the north, the Chi 
hills, and the moor where the battle of Dumblan 
was fought; to the weſt, the ſtrait of Menteith, a 
fertile as the eaſtern plain, and terminated by the 
Hiebland mountains; among which the ſummit d 
Ben-lomond is very conſpicuous. 

be park here is large and walled about, as mot 
of the parks in Scotland are; but there is little or n 
wood in it The carls of Mar, of the name of Ei 


line, who claimed to be hereditary keepers of tit 
king's children, and of this caſlle, had an houſe 
the upper end of the town, very finely ſituated fo 


proſpect, but not for ſecurity. The ruins of ti 
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houſe are ſtill to be ſeen; from whence it appears to 
have been a noble fabric, and worthy of a lord of the 
ſirſt rank. 

The bridge at Stirling has only four arches ; but 
they are very large, and the channel widens conſider- 
ably below it, At A{loway it is above a mile broad, 
and deep enough for ſhips of any burden; ſo that 
the G/a/zow merchants are certainly in the right to ſettle 
warchouſes there, and ſhip off their goods ſor the 
caltern countries, 

There is a very conſiderable manufacture at Sir- 
ing for ſerges or ſhalloons, which they make and dye 
very well ; nor has the Zngl/b manufacture for ſhal- 
locus broken in ſo much upon them, as it was appre- 
ended it would. T his manufaQture is a great ſup- 
port to the poor people that are employed in it, who 
are thereby enabled to live very comfortably. 

Stirling was one of the boundaries of the Raman 
empire in Britain, as appears by the inſcription on a 
lone below the caſtle, towards the bridge, importing, 
that one of the wings of their army kept guard there. 
On the right of the town ſtood the noble abbey of 
Canbrſrenneth. The river Carron is famous for ſome 
Roman monuments, particularly two little hills, call- 
4 by the vulgar Duni pace. i e. hills of peace; and, 
two miles lower, is a round edifice of ſtone, which, 
by the deſcription, reſembles what the Romans called 
the temple of Terminus. But Buchanan thinks, they 
were rather monuments of ſome great actions per- 
formed here. 

From Stirling we went directly to Linlithgoto, a 


large town, well-built, with a ſtately town-houſe, 


ut moſt ſamous for the noble palace of the kings of 
dtland, which is the leaſt decayed of all the reſt, that 
dt Holy-ro:d-houſe excepted : for king James VI. fe- 
red, or rather rebui!t it; and his two ſons, prince 


47, and prince Charles (afterwards king of England) 
G5 had 
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had apartments here, which a traveller may eaſily di- 
tinguiſh by the different coats of arms, efpecially over 
thoſe called the Prince's Ledgings. 

his palace ſtands on a riſing-ground, which runs 
Into the lake, in form of an amphitheatre, and has a 
deſcent reſembling teirace-waiks, There are two 
towers at each corner of the court, with apartments, 
and a curious fountain in the middle, adorned with 
ſeveral fine ſtatues, from whence the water riſes to a 
good height. A noble park alſo belongs to it. 'This 
palace was indeed a truly magnificent — but it 
is now in a deplorable ſituation, having ſuſtained 
much damage from the ſoldiery, in the laſt rebellion, 
As there is no poſſibility of its being repaired, it is 
great pity ſuch noble materials are not applied to ſome 
uſeful purpoſe. | 

The church of St. Michae! makes a part of this 
building, and is a wing on the right-hand of the firſt 
court, as the proper offices make the leſt. The in- 
ner-court is very large and elegant for the taſte of the 
times, In the middle of this is the large fountain ! 
have mentioned, which ſtill ſhews the remains of 
ſome good carving, and other ornaments. 

Here king James V. reſtored the order of the 
knights of St. Andrew, and erected a throne and ſtalls 
for them in St. Michael's church, making it the cha- 
pel of the order. He was likewiſe the firſt who or- 
dered the thiſtle to be added to the badge of the order; 
and the motto, viz. Nemo me impune of it, which is 
worn about it in the royal arms, was of his invention, 
'This prince ſeems to have been very much honoured 
in the world ; for he wore the badges of three orders 
beſides his own; viz. That of the garter, conferred 
upon him by his uncle, the king of England; that of 
the golden-fleece, by the emperor, then king of Spain; 
that of St. Michael, by the king of France. 
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In his time the green ribband was worn by the 
knights companions of this order, but king James 
VII. changed it to the blue, like that of the knights 
of the garter in England. Aſter the Union, queen 
Anne, the ſovereign' of both, to diſtinguiſh them, 
reſtored the green ribband, and intended to have 
called a chapter of the order, to bring it once more to 
its full luſtre 3- but was prevented by death. 

In this town, the earl of Murray, lord regent, 
was murdered with a muſquet-bullet, ſhot by one 
Hamilton, in-a manner the moſt deliberate that hiſtory 
furniſhes an inſtance of: he had the good fortune to 
eſcape to Fance; and though undoubtedly an aſſaſſin 
on this occaſhon, was otherwiſe a man of honour, as 
appears from his challenging a gentleman who offer- 
ed him a large ſum to take off a perſon with whom 
he had a diſpute. The earl was a natural fon of king 
James V. and, aſpiring to the crown, joined with the 
reformers, having ſirſt got the revenues of the con- 
vents of St. Andrews, and Pittenween, whereof he 
was abbot; or prior, ſecured to him and his heirs. 
His ambition and intrigues were the chief cauſe of al- 
moſt all the troubles of queen Mary's reign. 

At Linlithgow is à great linen manuſacture, as 
there is at Glaſgow; and the water of the lake here is 
eſteemed fo extraordinary for bleaching or whitening 
of linen cloth, that a vaſt deal of it is brought hither 
from other parts of the country for that' purpoſe. 
This lake is ſituate on the north- ſide of the town, and 
between it and the palace are terrace-walks, which' 
are ſo beautiful, that a more delightful place can 
lcarce be ſeen. 

Fir/ichen, formerly the reſidence of the knights of 


Malta, is two miles ſouth-weſt from Linlithgow. 


Near a place called K7ps, ſouth from this town, is 
n ancient chapel or altar of great unpoliſhed ſtones, 
leaning ſo as to ſupport one another, The learned 

6 think 


r AND 


think them to be a temple oi Terminus built by the 
Romans; and others itil} there are, who conjecture 
them to be a temple cf the Celts or Druids. Near 
this chapel or altar is a circle of great ſtones, and en 
two adjacent hills are the remains of old camps, with 
great heaps of ſtones, and ancient graves, which 
lome think Reman wor ks. 

From Linl/ithgow we turned to the right, and ſol. 
lowing the Clyde upwards, from a little above Hamilton, 
where we were before, we came into the ſhite of 
Clyd/dale, This tract has ſome remains of Roman an- 
tiquity ; for, from Errictaſſone to Mauls Mitre, which 
borders upon the ſhire of Renfrew, are evident ſoot- 
ſteps of a Roman cauſeway fur ſeveral miles together; 
and there is a tradition, that another Reman ſtreet 
went from Lancr# to the Roman camp near Falkirk. 

Lanerk is the capital of this county, but is no ex- 
traordinary town; its bridge, however, is very m- 
markable. | 

A little below this town the river Douglas falls into 
the Clyde, and gives the name of Deuglaſdale to the 
Jands near it. In a vale near this river flood a very 
old caſtle, which had been the paternal ſeat of the 
Treat family of Douglas ſor above a thouſand years; 
oy by the frequent additions to the building, it wa 
become ſuch a wild irregular maſs, that, at a diſtance, 
it ſeemed rather like a town than a ſingle fabric, 
though the apartments were very noble. On the 1111 
of December, 1758, this ancient caſtle was deſtroyed 
by an accidental fire. 

The complete hiſtory of this family of Dougle 
would take up a volume by itſelf, as it actually has i 
a late work, where the heroes of the name are fully 
jet forth, and all the illuſtrious actions they have been 
concerned in. I ſhall only obſerve, that there are 10 


leſs than ſeven branches of this ſamily in the peer- 


age; namely, the late duke of Douglas, who was 
chick 
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chief of the name, the duke of Queenſterry and Dover, 
the earls of Aorton, Dumdba- len, Har ch, and the lords 
Mardingten aud Forfar, the latter of whom was un- 
happily killed at the fight near Dumblain, againſt the 
Pretender. 

The country abounds with coals, peat, and lime- 
fone ; but what turns to the greateſt profit, ate the 
lead-mines belonging to the carl of Hopton. 

Not far from Lanerk are the celebrated falls of the 
Che: the molt diſtant are about halt an hour's ride, 
at a place called Corj-Lin, and are ſeen to moſt ad- 
vantage from a ruinous pavillion in a gentleman's 
garden, placed in a lofty fituation, The cataraCt is 
full in view, ſeen over the tops of trees and buſhes, 
precipitating itſelf, for an amazing way, from rock to 
rock, with ſhort interruptions, forming a rude ſlope 
of [urious foam. The ſides are bounded by vaſt rocks, 
clothed on their tops with trees. On the ſummit and 
very verge of one is a ruined tower, and in front a 
wood, overtopt by a verdant hill. 

A path conducts the traveller down to the begin- 
ning of the fall, into which projects a high rock, in 
floods inſulated by the waters, and from the top is a 
tremendous view of the furious ſtream. In the clifts 
of this ſavage retreat, the brave Haliace is ſaid to have 
concealed himſelf, meditating revenge for his injured 
country. 

On regaining the top, the walk is formed near the 
verge of the rocks, which on both ſides are perfectly 
mural and equidiſtant, except where they over-hang. 
The river is pent up between them at a diſtance far 
beneath, not running, but rather fliding along a 
ſtoney bottom ſloping the whole way. The ſummits 


Jof the rock are wooded, the ſides ſmooth and naked, 


the ſtrata narrow and regular, forming a ſtupendous 
natural maſonry. After a walk of above half a mile 
on the edge of this great chaſm, on a ſudden appears 

the 
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the great and bold fall of Boniton, in a foaming ſheet, I 
and a far extending miſt ariſes from the ſurface, W Dr. 
Above that is a ſecond great fall; two leſs ſucceeg, MF old | 
Beyond them the river widens, grows more tranquil, he. 
and is ſeen for a conſiderable way, bounded on one that 


ſide by wooded banks, and on the other by rich and Jam. 
fwelling fields. the o 

After viewing theſe tremendous eataracts, we went 50 
weſtward into the ſhire of Peebles. The firſt town ve he 
came to of any note was Peebles, which ſtands on the 2 Ro: 
bank of the Tweed, and is the capital of the county, N mile t 
The town is ſmall, and but indifferently built or in. Int 


habited : yet there are ſome good houſes in it. It wa {MW vanity 
formerly remarkable for three churches, three gates, MW prodig 
three ſtreets, and three bridges, of which that over the ſe. 
Tweed has five arches. Morto: 

The country hereabouts is very hilly ; but thoſe Ndeſign 


hills are covered with ſheep, which are a principal The 
part of the eſtates of the gentry. A large quantity of Wiſhed 

them are ſent into England, to the great damage of the Word hi 
poor, who are thereby deprived of the advantage of Wigheſt 
manufacturing their wool. 2 uſed formerly to ex- Nom, v 
port it to France; but, by the act of Union, the ex. Wrowiny 
portation of it was prohibited, upon the ſevereſt penal- Ware 

ties. duman 


The county of Tweedale has two remarkable lakes ud diec 
in it; the one, called //et-water Lake, which abounds {Wetore t 
with eels and other fiſh. The other is Zochgenen en gre 
Lake, upon Genen-hill, which falls into Annandal: Non tur 
from a precipice of 250 feet high, where many times {Waring o 
the fiſh are killed by the fall of the water. Biſhop 

The Fraſers were anceſtors by marriage to the fa- ]Winted n 
mily of Tweedale ; and of this name was that great vile a 
captain, who contributed ſo much to the victory {Wipitied. 
which the Scots obtained in one day over three EMH WW the pa 
armies at Reſlin, 1301, during Wallace's adminil- I adh. 
tration, 


Meriin 
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eet, Merlin is ſaid to be buried in the church-yard of 
ace, WE Drume/zier, in this county; and, according to an 
ecd, old prophecy, “ That the kingdoms ſhould be united, 
ul, WW when 7 weed and Pauſel met at his grave,” they ſay, 
one ! that it happened ſo by an inundation, when king 
and James VI. came to the crown of England, anno 1603. 
the only time, before or ſince, it ever did fo. 
went Some remains of antiquity are viſible in this county. 
ebe place called Randa/s Trench ſeems to have been 
the 2 Roman camp, and a cauſeway leads from it half a 
nty, mile together to the town of Lyne. 
r in la this county are two very lively monuments of the 
was WW vanity of human glory. The firſt is the foundation of a 
ates, MW prodigious building (more like a royal palace, than 
over the ſeat of a private nobleman) begun by the earl of 
Morton, whoſe head was no ſooner cut off, than his 
thoſe Ndeſgn periſhed ; for it has never fince been carried on. 
cipal The other is the palace of Traguair, built and fi- 
ty of Wiſhed by the late earl of Traquair, for ſome years 
ord high chancellor of Scotland, and a perſon in the 
igheſt poſts both of honour and profit in the king- 
om, who yet loſt all by the fatality of the times ; for, 
rowing into univerſal diſlike by his conduct under 
harles I. he ſunk into the — abject condition of 
zuman life, even to want bread, and to take alms; 


1 
enal- 


lakes ud died in thoſe miſerable circumſtances about a year 
unds {Wefore the Reſtoration. The houſe is noble, the de- 
genn Pen great, and well finiſhed; but the owner was 
1ndal: Non turned out of it by his enemies, who thought the 
times Waring of his life an act of great mercy. 


Biſhop Burnet repreſents this earl as a very mean- 


ie {;- Wicited man, and one that ſuffered himſelf to be made 
great vile a tool in other people's miſchiefs, that he fell 
com ypitied. It is remarkable, that he was deſpiſed even 


. 


ainil⸗ 


the party which he had ſerved, and but too ſaith- 
uly adhered to. | 

Here. 
lcrin 
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Here we ſaw the ruins of the once famous abbey . 
of Melreſs, the greatneſs of which may be a lite 577 
gueſſed at by the vaſt extent of its remains. One may L 
ſtill diſtinguiſh many noble parts of the monaſtery, Nen! 
particularly the great church or chapel, as large WM ;11{; 
ſome cathedrals, the choir of which is viſible, and 140 

feet in length, beſides what may have been pulled Hin 
down at the eaſt-end. By the thickneſs of the founc. T1 
ations, there muſt have been a large and ſtrong tower, ul, 
or ſteeple, in the centre of the church. There arc not p 
likewite ſeveral f:agments of the houſe itſelf : and the Nu 


court, and other buildings, are ſo viſible, that it is Nec 
eaſy to know it was a moſt magnificent place in its day, Ne 7 
he country ſouth-eaſt from Tweegale is called T; Fre 


vietdale, or the ſhire of Roxburgh in which are fone Land- 
footſteps of Roman encampments; and a military way W river . 
runs from Heunam to Tweed, called the Roman Cauje- WM frlt e. 
way, and, vulgarly, the Rugged Cauſeway. title, 

Ihe town and caſtle of Roxburgh are both now de. MF The 
moliihed. hey were ſamous in the hiſtory of both both f 
nations, during their mutual wars, when: the town ing its 
was frequently taken and retaken, and in the ſiege of WF The 
which king James II. of Scotland was killed by the 
burſting of a gun. 

Fedburgh is a royal burgh,. on the river Fed. |: 
was one oi thoſe towns that ſuffered in the rebe]lion in 
1715. 

Abe duke of Roxburgh has a great eſtate. Ii 
grace's houſe, called Fleurs, has been finely embe|- 
liſhed of late years, and is a noble ſeat; and the coun- 
try about it, which was formerly wild and rugged, | 
now greatly improved and cultivated z and fine plane 
tations of trees and viſtas ſurround the houſe. 

From hence we came to Kelſo, an handſome mad belc 
ket-town upon the bank of the Tweed, which, being: elder 
ſo near the Engliſb border, and having one of Merit, a; 
great roads from Edinburgh to Newcaſtle lying through Heute to 


nountai 
ian. 
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bey it (which is a nearer way by far than by that through 


th WW /-rwick) is a conſiderable thoroughfare to England. 

may Here are the ruins of an ancient monaſtery, found- 
ery, Nel by king David, for the Ciftertian monks, an order 
ze Wl inſtituted about the year 1000 in Burgundy. It has 


140 been very large, and part of it now ferves for the pa- 
alled nich church. | 

und- The country about Kelſo is very pleaſant and ſruit- 
wer, WW ful, on both ſides the Ttored. Che river here does 
ate WI not part England from Scotland ; but you are upon Scots 
4 the ground for four miles, or thereabouts, on the ſouth- 


it is ide of the Tweed; and, the farther weſt, the more 
day. N de Tioced lies within the limits of the country. 
1 7 From Keiſo we went north, where we paſſed through 


ſome ¶ Lauderdale, a long valley on both ſides of the little 
y way MY civer Lauder, from whence the family of Maitland, 
aiſe· WM fir lt earls, then dukes, and now earls again, took their 
title. 
de: the country is good here, and fenced with hills on 
f both boch ſides. The river Lauder runs through it, keep- 
town ing its courſe due north. 
ege oF 1 he town of Lauder is a royal burgh, the ſeat of 
by ede commiſſariot; and very pleaſantly ſituated. It is 
remarkable for the execution done upon the minions 
ed, Ref king James III. by the Scots nobility, who, headed 
lion ub the earl of Angus, took them out of the court, and 
hanged them over Lauder-bridge. The ſeat of the 
„ aß oble family of Maitland, earls of Lauderdale, is call- 


embe· Ned Lauder fort: it is a ſtately houſe, about the middle 
cout · Mei the valley, on the river, but not large. 
ged, ü We kept the great road over an high ridge of 
> plan-Wnountains, from whence we had a plain view of Mid- 
athian. One of theſe mountains is called Sautra-Lill, 
e mand belongs to a branch of the family of Maitland, 
„ beine elder brother of which houſe was a perſon of great 
of thetic, and raiſed himſelf by his perſonal accompliſh- 


through to the higheſt poſts in the army. 
could 


= C0: TiL:A7N: © 
I could not paſs this way to Edinburgh without po. T 


ing off a little to the right, to ſee two very fine ſeats, N 
One of them is an old abbey, belonging to the mar. B 
quis of Lothian, (of the ancient name of Kr) z Ei 
younger branch of the houſe of Roxburgh, at New- Fe 
bottle; whoſe predeceſſor, Mark Ker, being abbot of T 
it, turned Proteſtant, and got it ſettled on him, and 4 
his heirs. It is an old building, but ſinely ſituated A 
among the moſt agreeable walks and rows of trees, Ar 
all full grown; and contains one of the beſt choſen M 
collections of pictures, ſtatues, and buſts, in Scotland, Su 

In the wood adjacent to this ſeat are ſome ſubterr:- I b 


neous apartments, and paſſages cut out of the live 

rock. A few miles diſtance ſrom thence, near Hau. 

thorn Den, the reſidence of the celebrated poet Drin. 

mond, are, as I was informed, others of the ſame na- 

ture, but of greater extent, which Dr. Stu#eley calls a 

Picliſh caſtle. Theſe places, in fact, were excavated 

by the ancient inhabitants of the country, either as 

receptacles for their proviſion, or for retreats for them- N Conta 

felves and families, in time of war, Ca 
Two or three miles diſtant from Nerobottle is Do 47 

keith, a ſmall town adjoining to Dalkeith Houſe, the Fif 

ſeat of the duke of Buccleugh, originally the property 


of the Douglafjes, and was, when in form of a caſtle low 
of great ſtrength ; and, during the time of the regent Mo 
Morton's retreat, was called the Lion's Den. The gin. 
portraits here are very good, and well worth obſerva: 
tion. A 
I ſhall conclude this letter with the following in- thai 
ſcription on the tomb-ſtone of one Margaret Scott, who Hof For: 
died in the town of Dalkeith, February 9, 1738. ently 
| cro 
Stop, paſſenger, until my life you read : of Edin 
The living may get knowledge by the dead, onſidei 
Five times five years I liv'd a virgin's life : dr near 
Teu times five years I was a virtuous wife: The fil 


Ta 


open 
caſtle, 


regent 
The 
ſervas 


ng in- 
t, who 


Ta 


nn »4 


Ten times five years I liv'd a widow chaſte ; 
Now, weary'd of this mortal life, F reſt, 
Between my cradle and my grave have been 
Eight mighty kings of Scotland, and a queen. 
Four times five years the commonwealth I ſaw z 
Ten times the ſubjects roſe againſt the law. 
Twice did I fee old prelacy pull'd down; 

And twice the cloak was humbled by the gown. 
An end of Stuart's race I ſaw : nay, more! 

My native country ſold for Engliſb ore. 

Such deſolations in my life have been, 

| have an end of all perfection ſeen. 
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Containing a DESCRIPTION of the ancient 
Caledonia, or nsribern Part of Scotland; 
and particularly of the Shires and Towns of 
Fife, St. Andrew's, Perth, Dumblain, Al- 
loway, Culroſs, Scone, Angus, Dundee, 
Montroſe, Aberdeen, Buchan, Murray, Ele 
gin, Inverneſs, and the Highlands, &c. 


AM now to enter the true and real Caledonia ; for 
that part of the country on the north of the Firth 
of Forth is alone called by that name, and was an- 
iently known by no other. 
| crofled the river at Queeniſerry, ſeven miles weſt 
of Edinburgh, into the ſhire of Fife; and, as the molt 
onſiderable places in this county are on the ſea- ſide, 
or near it, I directed my journey eaſt along the coaſt. 
: he firſt place we came to was the burgh of Inner- 
keihin, 
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ere 


deithin, an ancient walled town, with a ſpacious har. 
bour opening from the eaſt into the river, which has 


beca 
crim 


been lately much neglected for want of trade. The N 
town, however, is large, and ſtil] populous, the 

cannot paſs over a tragical ſtory, which happened very 
in this town in the reign of the late queen Ae, Wi whic 
Ine maſter of Burleigh (ſo the eldeſt fon of a lod dem 
or viſcount is called, while the father is living) fell WM paroc 
in love with a young woman in his father's family; with 
but could not prevail with her either to marry him, or Wl S. 
to ſacriace her viitue to him; which being known, ſhe Ned th. 
was ſent away, and he perſuaded to travel. However, He 
before bis departure, he declared fhe ſhould be his che ki 
wife at his return; and if any one elſe ſhould marry Almo 


her in his abience, he would murder him. This in it, 
paſſed without much notice, and the young woman E= 
was ſoon after married to a ſchoolmaſter in this town. Wie 

The gentleman returned; and underſtanding who 
was her huſband, went to his houſe at noon-day, pull- 
ed out a piſtol, and ſhot him dead on the ſpot, mak 
ing his eſcape unmoleſted. 


jeitlecd 
bertel 
for her 


ing {rc 


But a proclamation being afterwards iſſued, wich be 
reward of 200 / for apprehending him, he was at lat Weilianc 
taken, and tried at Edinburgh, by the lords of the ju. Pynce v 
ticiary, and condemned to have his head cut of. We pre 
Great interceſſion was made to the queen for his p. be 
don; which proving ineffectual, he found means port 
make his eſcape out of the Tolbooth of Edinburgh, dib einge 
guiſed in his fiſter's cloaths, the night before he wait) n 
to have been executed, l weeda 
After that, he appeared in the rebellion of 1715, ry c 
and was in the battle of Dumblain or Sherif/mur;W | he 
but again eſcaped with his life, though his eflate, emark: 
which was but ſmall, was ſorfeited among the ret. ls 1 
He lived many years after, upon a ſmall allow-g'otion 


ance from his filters, principally in Exgland. He the n 
| became hich v 


har. 
has 


The 
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became a very grave, ſober man, and deteſted the 
crime he had been guilty of. 

Near ſnnerkeithin, a little within the land, ſtands 
the ancient town of Durfermiling, which is now in a 
very ruinous ſtate. Here is a decayed monaſtery, 
which before the Reformation was very large, but then 
demoliſhed, except a part, which was turned into a 
parochial church; and even that is now decayed, and 
with it the monuments of ſeveral kings and queens of 
Scotland ; particularly that of Alam III. who found- 
ed the monaſtery. | 

Here alſo is a decayed court, or royal palace, of 
the kings of Scatland, but by whom built is uncertain, 
mot all king James the fixth's children were born 
in it, particularly king Cba-les J. and the princeſs 
Elizabeth, afterwards queen of Pahemia; his queen 
made this place her particular reſidence, and had it 
ſeitled upon her by way of jointure. Here ſhe built 
berfclt an apartment, over the arch of the great gate, 
for her particular retirement, having a gallery reach- 
ing from it to the royal lodgings. All is now rvinous, 

The church has ſtill a venerable face, and at a 
lilance ſeems a mighty pile. Ihe building being 
once valtly large. What is left appears too heavy for 
he preſent dimenſions, 

The people have a manufaCture of linen for their 

upport, the diaper and the better fort of linen trade 
eing carried on here, and in the neighbouring towns, 
ith more bands than ordinary. The marquis of 
[ weedale has a great eſtate in theſe parts, and is here- 
litary chamberlain or keeper of the royal houſe. 
The rocking-ſtone, near Balvaird in Fife, was a 
emarkable curioſity. It was broken by Oliver Crem- 
ls ſoldiers, and then it was diſcovered, that its 
Potion was performed by an egg-ſhaped exuberance 
| the middle of the under ſurface ot the upper ſtone, 
hich was inſerted in a cavity in the ſurface of the 
I | lo 
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lower ſtone, As the lower ſtone was flat, the uppet 
was globular ; and not only a juſt proportion in the 
motion was calculated from the weight of the ſtone, 
and the wideneſs of the cavity, as well as the ol 
figure of the inſerted prominence ; but the vaſt bull 
of the upper ſtone abſolutely concealed the mechan. 
iſm of the motion; and, the better ſtill to impoſe on 
the vulgar, there were two or three ſurrounding fl 
ſtones, though that only in the middle was concerned 
in the feat. By this pretended miracle they co. 
demned of perjury, or acquitted, as their intereſt or 
affection led them; and often brought criminals 9 
confeſs what could be no other way extorted from 
them. 

From hence turning eaſt are many ſeats of private 
gentlemen, and ſome of noblemen, particularly one 
belonging to the earl of Morton at Aberdour, which 
fronts the Forth to the ſouth; and the grounds be 


longing to it reach down to the ſhore z and another of 


the earl of Murray at Donebriſſel. 

From this part of the Forth, to the mouth of Jur. 
#-1thin harbour, is a very good road for ſhips, the 
water being deep, and the ground good; but the 
weſtern part, which they call St. Marguret's Bay, is: 
ſteep ſhore, and rocky, there being twenty ſathom w. 
ter within a ſhip's length of the rocks. So that if: 
ſouth.caſt wind blows hard, it may be dangerou 
riding in it; but this wind blows fo ſeldom, that the 
ſhips often venture it. 

He that will view the county of Fife, which i 
wedged in by the Forth and the Tay, and ſhoots out 
far into the eaſt, muſt go round the coaſt; and yet 
there are fix places of note in the middle of the 
county, which are ſuperior to all the reſt, and mul 
not be omitted: Kinroſs, Lefly, Falkiend, Mele, 
Balgony, and Cowpar; the laſt a town, the othen 
great houſes; and one, viz, Faikland, a royal palacy 

and 
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pee and once the moſt in requeſt of all the royal houſes in 
the $:ot land. 
Ine, The two ſides that ſtill ſtand in the inner ſquare, 
oval WE few a beautiful piece of architecture. It conſiſts of 
wlk MW two ſtories, with rows of round marble pillars of the 
ban. Corinthien order, ſet in ſockets of ſtone between every 
e on WW window ; on each ſide of the window, a buſt in baſſo- 
fat N relievo of the emperv7s and empreſſes, and at the top 
rned of each pillar a ſtztvc as big as the life. There are 
coi Ml twenty-two buſts au twelve pillars ſtill remaining. 
ſt of Abe other two parts of the quadrangle were burnt 
Is don by Oliver CramuelPs army. You enter this pa- 
from WM 1ace by two ſtately towers, and on the right is a cha- 
pel, ſtill well preſerved, with ſtatues as big as the life 
ivate ¶ in the niches on the outſide, Here were fpacious gardens, 
one with a park, well planted with oak, and ſtocked with 
hich deer, paled round for eight miles; but the oaks were 
bea cut down by Cromwell, to build his citadel at Perth, 
er of Wand the barracks ; the park he ploughed up, and only 
here and there ſome of the pales are left. 
une: The town of Falkland is clean, not unlike Mood 
„ te in ardfhire. It is a borough · corporate, of 
t the {which the king is always provoſt ; and = chuſe al- 
„isi dermen out of their own council, It is fituated on 
n wa- the north-eaſt foot of Lomond hill, which is an Engliþ 
at ifi vile to the top, covered with the fineſt paſturage for 
erou ſheep, from whence is a very extenſive proſpect. 
at the An Englifh reader will be ſurpriſed to hear of ſuch 
numbers of palaces; but, however mean our thoughts 


ich U mnay be of the Scorch court in ancient times, their 
ts out Wings had more fine palaces than moſt princes in Eu- 
id ve; for in the time of king James IV. they had, all 
»f then good repair, and in uſe, the ſeveral royal palaces of 


| mult 


oly-rood-houſe, and the caſtle at Edinburgh, the royal 
Veni, 


palace in the caſtle at Stirling, Linlithgow, Dunferm- 
other '”'Y, Falkland, Scone, the caſtles of Dunbarton, Black- 
da lach, and Inverneſs. 

and 8 I omit 


eon 


Jomit leſſer ſeats and hunting houſes, of which II. 


king James V. had ſeveral; and the ſeveral palaces of WJ»: vit; 
carl Morten, and others, which were forfeited iny WW wier 
the king's hands. lirlt, 
The ſouth coaſt of the county of Fife abounds with in an 
towns; and the following thirteen are royal burghs; eg 
viz. Innerkeithin, Bruntifland, Kinghorn, Kirkaldy, D. aueen 
fart, Pittenweem, Anflruther Meller, Anſtruther Eafter, being 
Kilrinny, Crail, St. Andrews, all on the coaſt ; Dur. Wn at 
Fermling and Cowpar, in the midſt of the county. | The 
contains alſo theſe other towns of note, viz 72, Wring : 
Aberdour, the two ems, Levinſmouth, Gly, St. M. Heep, 
nan's, and Newburgh on the Tay: and it has in it ſour on, | 
preſbyteries ; viz. at Cmupar, St. Andrews, Kirkalis, it fl 
and Dunfermling. * 97 
be ſhire itſelf takes its name from Hus, ſur. At t 
named Duffus, to whom it was granted by king unte 
neth II. for his valour againit the Pi#s, about Hd reg 
year 840. His poſterity were firſt called Thanes e an's 
Fife, and aſterwards earls, by A7alco/m Id. about the elongit 
year 1057, and endowed with greater privileges uf ich h 
any other earls of the kingdom, becauſe of their ex! dui 
traordinary ſervices; a famous monument of which tet. 


was that called Clan Macduff*s Criſs, on the public ready 
road to Aber nelly, to which it any within the ninth de-8®"* Is 1 
gree to the great Macdyff, who was the chief initru"<* ele 
ment of ſubduing the tyrant Macbeth, ſhould have tt. vir I} 
courſe in caſe of manſlaughter, he was to be pardo s, tl 
ed on paying a ſmall number of cattle. T his ms weil as 
nument had an inſcription importing thoſe privileges left 1 
now worn out; and was in ſuch antiquated terms" bete 

mixed with Macaronic or half Latin words, that ſe *t £: 
men now living would have been able to make it out, ( 
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From this Macduff, the families of Douglas, Mems Le litt 
and the clan Chattan, are ſaid to be deſcended, I oy 1 
earls of Rathes is hereditary ſheriff of Fife. much 
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Having ſeen Aberdour, I took a turn, at a friend's 
invitation, to Lefly; but by the way ſtopt at Kinroſs, 
where we had a view of two things worth noting ; 
firſt, the famous lake or lough, called Longh Leven, 
in an iſland of which ſtands the caſtle, where queen 
Mary, commonly known in England by the name of 
queen of Scots, was confined by the then reformers, 
being firſt compelled to quit her favourite Bothwell, 
and aſtetwards her crown, 

The lough itſelf is worth ſeeing; it is very large, 
eing above ten miles in circumference, in ſome places 
leep, and famous for aſh, Formerly it had good ſal- 
ſou ron, but now chiefly trouts, perch, pikes, &c. Ont 
% lic flows the river Leven, which runs from thence 


"Wo l/s. | 
ſr WW At the weſt-end of the lake (the gardens reaching 
„„on to the water's edge) ſtands the moſt beautiful 
dne regular piece of architecture (for a private gen- 


leman's ſeat) in Scotland; I mean the houſe of Kinroſs, 
it tte elenging to Sir John Hope Bruce, Bart. The town, 
tha ich has a very good market, and a ſtreet tolerably 
built, lies at a little diſtance from the houſe, ſo 
not to obtrude upon its privacy, and yet ſo as to 
oi 12d y to wait upon its call. It is all beauty; the 
th dene is white and fine, the order regular, the contri- 


{tr ce <legant, the workmanſhip exquiſite. 

ve ie Sir William Bruce, the ſurveyor-general of the 
rden erks, the ren of North Britain, was the founder, 
is we weil as architect of this houſe, That gentleman 
vilegeh left many noble monuments of his admirable ſkill 
terns taste in thoſe parts; ſuch as the palace of Ha- 
hat felis at £4nburgh ; the houſe of Rathes, and this at 
it out. beſides ſeveral others. 1 

m tuation of this houſe of Kinroſs would be diſ- 
„ Te e ſome for its being ſo very near the water: 


much that ſometimes, when the lake is ſwelled 
Winter rains and melted ſnows, it reaches to the 
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very gardens; but as the country round is dry, frg 
from ſtagnated bogs, and unhcalthy marthes, this j 
of very little inconvenience, if any. Sir Willi 
planted numbers of fir-trees upon the land round his 
houſe, which the next poſſeſſor, Sir Fohn Hope Bru WM wi 
was as careful to improve as his grandfather was ing 
plant. Poſterity will find the advantage of this taſte at | 
which, if it ſpreads as it has begun, will in tine plar 
make Scotland a ſecond Norway for fir; for the Lu mee 
lands, as well as the Highlands, will be overſprei 
with timber, 


From Kinrefs I came to Lefly, where I had a {ul [ 
view of the palace of the earl of Rothes, built in from 
reign of king Charles II. by the faid Sir Milliam Bru mark 

Here it was that our king James II. when duke Ihe 
Y-rk, lodged, moſt part of the time, when he us Fr, 
obliged by his brother to retire into Scotland ; and to B- 
apartments are ſtil] called the duke of Yor#'s lodgings, Hof the 

The magnificence of the inſide of this houſe is be 
uſually great; but what is very particular, is the of £-/ 
gallery, which is the full length of one ſide of isa ve 
building, and is filled with paintings, but eſpecialgWe"ters 
(as that is at Drumlanrig) of the great anceſtors Mo! tic 
the houſe of Rothes or Leſh, full lengths, and in t e 
robes of office, lalcty t 

The rooms of ſtate at Kinroſs are well ſupplied wil by ſtor 
valuable pictures, many of which are of princes, M con 
but moſt, if not all the full lengths in this gallery Men. 
Rot hes, are of the family, and the immediate anc he har! 
tors of the preſent earl, moſt of them having beige" 2 
peers, and poſſeſſed of the greateſt places of true 
Scotland, from the year 1320, to 1725; ſo that ear 
may imagine there may well be enough to furnilil, ere 
gallery. he coafl 

Though the houſe is magnificent, I cannot ſay .= 
ſituation of it is ſo advantageous as that of ſome ob" > 

vom © 


ſeats ; for it has no extraordinary proſpect from ! 
as 
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fe rand tower, though it ſtands on the banks of the 
his vB Loe, juſt where another ſmall river joins it. 

Ilia The park on the ſouth-ſide is very beautiful, fix 
d e miles in circumference, walled round, and diverſified 
Bua with little woods of fir-trees, which have viſtas reach- 
vas ing through them up to the houſe. The gardens are 
tate, I at the eaſt-end of the houſe, well deſigned and 
planted, extending to the angle where the two rivers 


| time 
Lu meet; fo that they are watered on the north and eaſt- 
pte de, and on the ſouth are parted with a wall from the 


park, the weſt-end of them beginning from the houſe. 
* The town of Leh (ſeated at a ſmall diſtance weſt 
in ll from the houſe, or a little north-weſt) has a good 
zuuu market, but is, in no other reſpect, conſiderable. 
luke Ihe houſe aforeſaid is the principal glory of the place. 
de wi From Lefly we turned ſouth to the coaſt, and came 
and H to Bruntiſland, ſituated in the middle of the north- ſide 
of the river Forth, juſt oppoſite to Leith; ſo that we 


gings. 

ray have from hence a fine proſpect as well of the road 
he loo! J, as of the city and caſtle of Edinburgh. Here 
» of Misa very commodious harbour, which has no bar, but 
pecienters, as if it had been made by hand, into the centre 
ſors Mo! the town ; fo that the ſhips lie with their broadfides 


10 the very houſes; and it is the common port of 
ſafety to all ſhips that happen to be forced vp the Forth 
by ſtorms, or contrary winds: and ſhips trading on 
he coalt frequently winter here. The water is com- 
nonly 18, and, at ſpring-tides 26 feet deep within 
he harbour; ſo that it is capable of receiving and ca- 


in the 


ied wil 
ces, & 
aller! 


te anc N 0 
ing 3 the largeſt men of war. The town is adlorn- 
* 1c W* alſo with a beautiful church, and has a large town- 


joule and goal. 


| that? 

_ | flere is a manufacture of linen, as there is upon all 
he coaſt of Fife, and efpecially for green-cloth, as it 

it f s called, which has been ſeveral years in great de- 

me ol" en England, for printing or painting, in the 

from Mom of callicoes, which are prohibited there, 
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Next to Brumiſſand, upon the ſame coaſt, is King. 


bern, noted for its thread manufacture, which the v. 150) 
men chiefly carry on: the men being generally it. pra 
men upon all this coaſt, as high as the Queen l fern. prof 
Great numbers of porpoiies are ſeen almoſt conſtant. the 
ly in this Frith, which the men make a practice « if pref: 
ſhooting, and then bring on ſhore, and boil their iz MM th: 
into train- oil, as they do that of whales, and ſever! MM bow! 
other great fiſh, which they ſometimes meet dt 


thcreabouts . But the Firth affords a much more Ml i: 
gular fiſhing- trade lower down; of which in its place.. 
The ferry from Leith to the ſhore of Fife is faxed in ©: ©: 
Kinghbern, which is of confiderable advantage to it; = : 
though ſometimes the boats, by ſtreſs of weather, 2 
driven into Bruni lang. T. 
Eaſt of this town is Adu, a larger, more pops. 2. 
lous, and better-built town, than the other, and, in who!! 
deed, than any on this coait. It confilts chiefly of offhand 
Kreet, running along the fore from eaſt to welt a be 
mile, very well built. It has ſome confiderable me: 
chants 1n ity in the moſt extenſive ſenic of the work, 
bees others that deal largely in corn, exporting prez 


quantities of it both to England and He and. Obe them, 
again trade in linen to Ex land. who in return bruy like 2 
back all needful ſupplies of foreign manufactures. orſe. 

Here are ſeveral coal-pits, not only in the neigt Bey 
bourhood, but even cloſe to the very ſea, at the vnd gc 
end cf the town, and where, one would think, Mie C: 
tide ſhould make it impoſmible to work them. At mu 
caſt end ot the town is a convenient yard jor builangyyte mc 
and repairing of th; ps; and, farther on, ſeveral ial teem 

ans, for boiling and mak g falr. I's 

Dy/7 er7 boaſts ot dein 8 2 royal burgb du, n% hich 
withſtanding, it is a very decaying corporation. Iver 1 

We came next to a village called the „u n ale 
belonging to the car! of n whole bouſe fn! the 


little — thay the top of aubigh Gf, with 
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Fong. 

: we i (oo king down upon the ſea ; from whence it really ap- 
2 pears with an air of magnificence, as commanding the 
rry, -oſpe&t of the Firth, and the ſhore. Ihe armour of 
Rant the great Macduff, anceſtor of this noble family, are 
ice of peer here, and alw ays ſhewn to ſtrangers, At 
ir fi WY the weſt-end of this cliff is a ſmall plain, once a 
event nn green, where the late earl, being admiral, 
„ 11d ome {mall field pieces planted, to anſwer ſalutes. 
re . ad the houſe is a ſmall and irregular court-yard, 
place. M two wings of building, being offices to the houſe 
red 1c one fide, and {tables on the other. Gardens there 
to u:: none, only a large well-planted orchard, between 
r, nd the houſe, the road goes on to Eaſter-Mempt. 


rom thence you come to another village, called 
perten, inhabited by aſhermen, who are employed 
d, in wholly in catching freſh fiſh every day in the Forth, 


Fouad carrying them to Leith and Edinburgh markets. 
> a inf thy buildings are but a miſerable row of cottages ; 
_— there is $ ſcarce a poor man it. 

, wand gh » ſaw the ſhore of the fea covered with 


17 272k 3 like a thin ſnow; and as you rode among 
One them, they would rife like a kind of duft, and hop 
lixe graſhoppers, being ſcared by the footing of the 
horſe. 

Beyond this is the Eh, a little town, but a very ſafe 


„ nd goed harbour, firmly built of ſtone, almoſt like 
nk, e Cot at Lime, though not projecting into the ſea 


ſo much as that. It ſtands a little on the weſt · ſide of 
he mouth of the Leven; the ſalmon of which river are 
i ſteemed the beſt in this part of Scotland. 

To this town the earl of /Yemys brings his coal, 
hich he digs about two miles off, on the banks of the 
wer Leven; as alſo what ſalt he can make. The 
Hal- works are greatly prejudiced by the breaking in 
the water, notwithſtanding the immenſe charges 
hey have been at to prevent that inconvenience, 
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The people, who work in the coal mines in this 
country, partly from their poverty and hard labour, 
and partly from the black hue which they get from the 
coal, make a frightful appearance, 

From hence we have ſeveral ſmall towns on the 
coaſt, as Criel or Crail, Anſiruther or Anſler, as it is 
uſually called, alſo the port of Pittenweem; theſe are 
all royal burghs, 

Pittenweem is a port and harbour very conveniently 
ſituated near the mouth of the Forth, in the ſhire of 
Fife ; and great quantities of herring, cod, and other 
fiſh, are taken here. 

Over-againſt this ſhore, and in the mouth of the 
Forth, oppoſite to the iſle of the Baſs, lies the iſle of 
May, known to mariners by a light-houſe upon it. 
The only conſtant inhabitant is ſaid to be the man 
maintained there by the government to take care of the 
fire in the light-houſe. It was famous in former 
times for barren women going to St. Adr ian' ſhrine 
there. 

Here the French fleet lay with ſome aſſurance, with 
the Pretender on board, in 1708, when the £Engiib 
ſquadron approaching, the four o'clock gun gave the 
alarm ; upon which they immediately weighed, got 
under fail, and made the beſt of their way, the Eng- 
liſh in vain purſuing them. 

The ſhore of the Firth ends here, and the #/fua- 
rium or mouth opening, the land of Fife falls off to 
the north, making a promontory of land which the 
ſeamen call. Fifencſs, looking eaſt on the German 
Ocean; aſter which the coaſt trends away north, and 
the firſt town'you come to is St. Audrew's, an ancient 
and once flouriſhing city, the metropolis of all Set- 
land, the ſeat of the firſt univerſity, and, before the 
Revolution, an archbiſhop's ſee. At this time it 152 


moſt auguſt monument of the ſplendor of the Set 
epiſcopal 
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epiſcopal church in former times, and a moſt awſul 
heap of ruins. 

Full in front, at the bottom of a long deſcent, ap- 
pears the city, placed at the extremity of a plain at the 
water's edge. Its numerous towers and fpires give it 
an air of vaſt magnificence, and ſerve to raile the ex- 
pectation of ſtrangers to the higheſt pitch. On en- 
tering the welt port, a well - built ſtreet, ſtrait, and of 
a valt length and breadth, appears; but fo graſs- 
grown, and ſuch a dreary ſolitude lay before us, that 
formed the perfect idea of having been laid waſte 
by the peſtilence. 

On a farther advance, the towers and ſpires, which 
at a diſtance afforded ſuch an appearance of grandeur, 
on the near view ſhewed themſelves to be awful re- 
mains of the magnificent, the pious works of paſt ge- 
rerations, A foreigner, ignorant of the hiſtory of this 
country, would equally enquire, what calamity has 
this city undergone ? Has it ſuffered a bombardment 
om 1ome barbarous enemy, or has has it not, like 
Lichen, felt the more inevitable fury of a convulſive 
earthquake? But how great is the horror on refle- 
ing, that this deſtruction was owing to the more bar- 
barous zeal of a miniſter, who, by his diſcourſes, firſt 
named, and then permitted a furious crowd to over- 
throw edifices, dedicated to that very Being, he pre- 
tended to honour by their ruin ! The cathedral was 
the labour of an hundred and fixty years, a building 
that did honour to the country; yet in June 1559, 
Jan Knox effected its demolition in a ſingle day. 

The town of old conſiſted of four large ſtreets lying 
from eaſt to weſt, almoſt parallel to one another. 
Ihe northernmoſt of the four, called Swallow-/treet, 
though formerly the principal, is now totally ruined, 
not fo much as one houſe remaining. The other 
tiree by their regularity do not ſeem to have been a 
lttuitous concourſe of houſes, as moſt of the other 
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towns of this country do; all of them terminating eaſt. 
ward at the cathedral, which look upon each other, 
and ſeem to lament their decaying condition. For 
though the town was heretofore about two miles in 
circumference, there remain now hardly 1000 houſes; 
and of thoſe near 200 are become ruinous, and not 
habitable. The number of inhabitants till amounts 
to above 4000; but many of them have nothing to 
do, there being neither trade nor manufactures in the 
place; though at the ſame time it has an harbour, but 
capable of receiving only ſmall veſſels. Near the town is 
plenty of free-ſtone, of which all the houſes are built, 
Before the Reformation, this city was crouded both 
on account of trade and religion, pilgrims coming hi- 
ther in great numbers to viſit the relics of St. Andrew, 
ſaid to be brought over by St. Regulus, about the end 
of the fourth century, from Patras in Greece, where 
that apoſtle ſuffered martyrdom. Here were three re- 
ligious houſes, a Franciſan, Dominican, and Augu/- 
tine priory, the laſt founded by Robert biſhop ot &. 
Andrew's, who died 1139, and was eſtabliſhed upon 
ſome of the revenues formerly belonging to the ancient 
Culdees of this place. James Stuart, afterwards earl of 
Murray, and regent of Scotland, was, in his younger 
days, prior of it. This monaſtery was more like the 
magnificent palace of a prince, than a convent ct 
monks profeſling poverty, as appears ſtill by its ruins, 
and particularly by the wall that encompaſſed it of fine 
hewn ſtone, with many battlements and turrets. 
Here is now only one pariſh-church, that of the 
Holy Trinity, remaining; but there are two others, 
which are rather chapels, one at St. Salvator's college; 
of which, however, no uſe is made, it having no en- 
dowment, and the provoſt of that college being often 
a layman, even in a Preſbyterian ſenſe. The other is 


the chapel belonging to Sr. Leonard's college, the pio- 
The 


volt whereof muſt be a miniſter, 
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The church of the Holy Trinity is an ancient and 
ſtately edifice, built with fine free- ſtone, in form of a 
croſs, and has at the weſt-end an handſome ſpire in 
good repair, In it is a fine monument of archbiſhop 
Sharpe, who was aſſaſſinated upon a moor, as he was 
coming home in his coach. It was erected by the 
archbiſhop's ſon, Sir William Sharpe, Bart. who, to ſe- 
cure it from the fate he feared it might be liable to, 
mortified 6000 marks to the city of St. Andrew's, to 
keep it in conſtant repair : which has had its intended 
effeft ; for the magiſtrates are very careful of it, and 
would be very ſevere upon any one who ſhould attempt 
to detace it. | 

On the north ſide of the town was the old caſtle, of 
which now nothing is remaining but the walls, buile 
by Roger biſhop of Sr. Andrew's, who died 1202, be- 
ing the ſecond fon of Robert de Bellomont, earl of Lei- 
/ter, and chancellor of Scotland. It was repaired 
by cardinal Bethune, and archbiſhop Hamilten ; the 
former of which procured George I//hart to be burnt 
here in the parade, while from his window he glutted 
his eyes with ſo horrid a ſpectacle; but was himſelf 
afterwards aſſaſſinated, 1546, in the ſame place; to 
revenge whoſe death, the queen regent permitted it to 
be attacked by the French, from whom it ſuffered 
greatly. But at the Reformation it ſuffered more, and 
Its ruin has been completed ſince the Revolution. 

To the ealt of the caſtle are the ruins of the ſtately 
cathedral, founded by biſhop Arnold, who died 1167, 
and finiſhed by biſhop Lambertaum, who died 1328. 
It was in length from eaſt to weſt 370 feet, and the 
croſs from ſouth to north 180; its breadth 65, and its 
height 100 feet; though ſome draw another kind of 
Ichnography, and make it ſeven feet longer, and two 
broader, than St. Peter's at Rome; and for the height, 
4 well as the beauty of its pillars, and the ſymmetry 
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and proportion of the whole it was one of the beſt 
Gothic ſtructures in the world. 

Near the ruins of the cathedral, are ſtill remain- 
ing the walls of the moſt ancient chapel of St. Rule, 
with the great ſquare ſpire ſtill very entire. It is in 
height 105 feet, and made of ſuch large and durable 
ſtones, that though it was built ſo many ages ago, yet 
ſo little has it ſuffered by the injuries of the weather, 
that a ſmall ſum would fave it from falling for many 
ages to come; and as this probably is one of the mot 
ancient monuments of Chriſtianity in Great Britain, it 
is pity it ſhould go to ruin for want of a ſuitable re- 
Paration. 

This city is famous particularly for its univerſity, 
conſiſting of three colleges, founded by Henry Ward. 
law, biſhop of St. Andrew's, in the year 1412. It 
obtained very ample privileges and immunities from 
pope Benedict! XIII. which were afterwards confirmed 
to them by king James I. of Scotland, and by ſeveral 
other ſucceeding kings. During epiſcopacy, the arch- 
biſhops were chancellors of it. The rector is choſen 
yearly, and by the ſtatutes ought to be one of the 
Principals of the three colleges here, called St. Salva- 
zor's, St, Leonard's, and the New College. 

St. Saluator”s college was founded by James Kennedy, 
biſhop of Sr. Andrew's, anno 1448, who erected the 
edifice, furniſhed it with coſtly ornaments, and en- 
dowed it with ſufficient revenues for a doctor, a ba- 
chelor, and a licentiate of divinity, four profeſſors ot 
philoſophy, and eight poor ſcholars. The earl cf 
Caſſils ſettled a maintenance for a profeſſor of philoſo- 

hy. It has a good library, founded by Dr. Sheen, 
The edifice itſelf is a ſtately pile of hewn ſtone, has a 
large vaulted chapel covered with free-ſtone, and overit 
is a very lofty ſpire. The common hall and ſchools are 
vaſtly large; and the cloiſters and private lodgings lor 


maſtersand ſcholars have been very magniſicent and ccu- 
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renient; but the fabric is of late become very much 
out of repair: nor is the college revenue able to ſup- 

Ort It. 

: St. Leonard's college was founded by 7% Hep- 
lune, prior of St. Andrew's, in the reign of king 
James V. with falaries for a principal and warden, 
tour profeſſors of philoſophy, and eight poor ſcholars, 
A profeſſor of philology was added by Sir Fohn Scot, 
of Scots-tarvet, with a liberal ſalary. He alſo aug- 
mented the library very conſiderably ; and Sir John 
[Vedderburn, at his death, left a great collection of 
books to it. Fordun's MS. of the Scottiſh hiſtory is in 
this library. 

By an act made 20 Geo. II. theſe two colleges wer e 
united, in purſuance of an agreement they had made 
for that purpoſe, 

The New College was founded by archbiſhop Be- 
thune, or Beaton, uncle to the cardinal of that name, 
with endowments for a. principal and profeſſor of divi- 
nity, and ſome ſtudents in the fame faculty; for no 
philoſophy 18 taught in this college. 

The laſt two colleges, having a better revenue to 
ſupport them than that of St. Salvator, are in much 
better repair. In the latter, king Charles I. held a 
Parliament, in a large ſpacious room able to ſeat 400 
perſons in regular order; and it ſtill retains the name 
of the Parliament 00m, 

A profeſſor of mathematics was of late years added 
to this univerſity ; as was alſo, not long ſince; a pro- 
ſellor of medicine, with an handſome endowment by 
his grace James, late duke of Chandos z, whom the. 
univerity, upon the death. of the duke of Athol, in 
gratitude, choſe to be their chancellor; which office 
8 Uuing life; and to that alone, and that of his vice-- 


chancellor, belongs the conferring ot all univerſity de- 
iis 10 
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Mr. James Gregory, profeſſor of mathematics in this thot 
univerſity, famous for his knowledge in that ſcience, cab] 
erected, in the college gardens, a commodious ob- dem 
ſervatory, and furniſhed it with good mathematical abou 
inſtruments. prov 

It has produced many learned men ; among others, The 
the famous lord Napier, who invented logarithms, of fi. 
Sir Robert Murray, Sir Andrew Balfour, and that is of 
great lawyer Sir Gerrge Mackenzie, to a 

The harbour here has ſuffered ſo much by the en- Rhein 
croachments of the ſea, that I fear it will never be other 


ſufficiently repaired. The pier is founded upon a rock veils, 


of free- ſtone, in length about 400 feet; but this rock count 
extends itſelf into the ſea 500 feet farther, on the of the 
point of which ſtands a beacon ; and the great rolling all cc 
of the ſea, breaking over the rock, between the pier- great 


end and this heacon, makes the harbour very dan- out di 
gerous. In the year 1728, it was propoſed to be te- Andre, 
paired, and the pier carried as far as the beacon, and emplo 
a brief was granted for that purpoſe ; but the collec- deplor; 


tions were tov ſmall to make any great advance, made 
By all we have ſaid, it will appear, that this ancient movin 
city, and its univerſity too, are in a very declining baſon; 
and, w 


ſtate. The archbiſhop's ſeat, and eccleſiaſtical courts 
kept there, beſide the great reſort of pilgrims to the s far a 
convents, brought great buſineſs thither ; which be- being o 


ing now diſuſed, and one new college erected at Edin. WW em t. 
burgh, and another at Aberdeen, contribute much to Unues 
the decay of both. The city enjoys ſtill ſome privi- ding 
leges by the original charter yet extant, whereby it e port 
was incorporated by king David, anno 1153. mo a 

The reviving the luſtre of this once ſplendid city, I fiſhery, 
recovering to its former utility this once commodious WM "*llels t 
haven, and thereby reſtoring to its ancient proſperity Very {00 
the happily-ſeated peninſula of Fife, ſays a very inge- s con 
nious author, would be a noble teſtimony of the wil- Trinity 1 


dom and public ſpirit of the preſent generation. * ing thit 
tdhoug ä 
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though ſo long neglected, proceeds he, is very practi- 
cable, with a ſmall degree of attention, and without 
demanding any large expence. The country about it 
abounds in grain, as alſo in coals and falt; fo that 
proviſions being plenty, labour is of courſe cheap. 
{here are likewiſe in its neighbourhood great flocks 
of ſheep, producing large quantities of wool, which 
is of ſuch a ſtaple, as may be eafily ſpun and wove in- 
to a ſort of light ſtuff, reſembling the etamines of 
Rheims, Amiens, Mans, Lude, Nogent le Rotru, and 
other places in France, which are uſed for the nuns 
veils, the cloathing the ſecular clergy in moſt popiſh 
countries, and many other purpoſes; or the /ametes 
of the Low Countries, not much unlike them, but of 
all colours, and of which there is in the Levant a 
great conſumption z which manuſactures might, with- 
out difficulty, be brought to, and eſtabliſhed in St. 
Andrew's, where there are ſpare hands enough to be 
employed. The port, though fallen into fo low and 
deplorable a condition, ſtill retains a capacity of being 
made full as good, or better than ever it was, by re- 
moving thoſe heaps of ſand, which entirely choak the 
baſon ; repairing the breaches made in the old works; 
and, which is moſt material, by running a ſtone pier 
23 far as the beacon, which would hinder veſſels from 
being driven on the rocks at the entrance, and enable 
them to ride ſafe in the harbour. The beach, con- 
tinues the ſame gentleman, is as proper as any for 
drying cod and other fiſh in the beſt method ; and if 
the port, become in a manner uſeleſs, was once put 
into a proper ſtate, with theſe additions, the herring 
bihery, now no longer carried on, (as requiring better 
reſſels than at preſent belong to the place) would be 
very ſoon retrieved. If one of the decayed edifices 
was converted into what in South Britain is called a 
Trinity Houſe, of which captains of men of war com- 
Ing thither occaſionally, and experienced maſters of 


ſhips 
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ſhips in any of the ports on the coaſt, might be mem. 
bers, with a power to examine and ſwear pilots, and 
to inſpect the other harbours on this ſide North Bri. 
tain, and the management of the fiſheries, reporting 
annually their obſervations to the truſtees, it would be 
of ſervice to the place, and at the ſame time a benefit 
to the public. As the bay of St. Andrew's, from Fife. 
neſs to Redhead, is twenty-four miles in extent, and 
ſhips in great danger from the winds at eaſt or north. 
eaſt, the reſtoring this, which is the only haven of 
any ſize in that ſpace, would be of general uſe to the 
trade of this part of Britain. At preſent it is conſi- 
dered as a creek to Anflruther, which is itſelf a mem- 
ber of the port of Ki 4aldy. | 

From St. Andrew's we proceeded on to two very 
agreeable ſeats belonging to the preſent earl of Leven; 
one called Melvil, and the other Baigony. Melvuil is a 
regular and beautiful building. Baigony is an ancient 
ſeat, formerly belonging to the family of Leh; and iſ 
not built, was enlarged and repaired, by general Alex- 
ander Le/l;, noted for his ſervices in Germany, under 
Guftavus Adoiphus, king of Sweden; and at laſt, againſt 
our king Charles I. and his fon, 

The river Leven runs hard by the walls of the 
bouſe, and makes the ſituation very pleaſant, The 
park is large, but not well planted ; at leaſt, the trees 
do not thrive. | 

From hence we went north to Cowpar, the ſhirc- 
town, moſt pleaſantly fituated in a valley, upon the 
banks of the river Eden. It is ſurrounded with tall 
trees, which gives it a fine appearance at a diſtance, 
I turned to the north-eaſt part of the country, to ſce 
the ruins of the famous monaſtery of Balmerinoch, of 
which Mr. Camden takes notice; but ſaw nothing 
worth obſervation, the very ruins being almoſt eaten 
up by time. The monaſtery was founded by queen 


Ermengred, wife of king William of Scatland. * 
ere 
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Here we came to the bank of another Firth, called 
the Firth of Tay, which, opening to a large breadth at 
its entrance, as the Firth of Edinburgh does, draws in 
alterwards, as that does at the Dueen's-ferry, and 
makes a ferry over at the breadth of two miles to the 
town of Dundee ; and then the Firth widening again 
juitas that of the Forth does alſo, continues its breadth 
from four to ſix miles, till it comes along to Perth, as 
the other does to Stirling, 

As I deſign to keep in this part of my work to the 
eaſt coaſt of the country, I muſt for the preſent quit 
the Tay, keeping a little on the hither fide of it, and 
go back to that part of the country which lies to the 
{outh and eaſt of Dunbarton, or Lenoxſhire; ſo drawing 
an imaginary line from Stirling-bridge, due north, 
through the heart of the country, to /xverneſs, which 
| take to lie almoſt due north and ſouth. 

in this courſe I moved from the ferry mentioned 
above, to Perth, lying upon the ſame Tay, but on the 
hither bank. It was formerly called Zohn/ton, or St. 
Tabn's Town, from an old church dedicated to the 
evangeliſt St. Zobn, which is ſtill remaining, and ſo 
big as to make two parochial churches, and can ſerve 
the whole town for their public worſhip. 

Perth is the ſecond town of Scotland for dignity, 
Near it ſtood anciently the town of Perth, which being 
overflowed by an inundation of the Tay, occaſioned 
the building of this where it now ſtands. 

The chief buſineſs of this town at preſent is the 
linen manufacture; which is ſo conſiderable here, that 
all the neighbouring country is employed in it, and 
tis the wealth of the whole place. he Tay, over 
which there is here thrown a very noble ſtone bridge, 
is navigable up to the town for ſhips of good burden; 
and here they ſhip off vaſt quantities of linen for 
England, 4 

In 
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In the heat of the war between the Bruces and Ba. 

liols, the ngliſb fortified Perth with good bulwarks; 
the greateſt part of which the Scots afterwards demo- 
liſhed, It is ſeated in an hollow; but is neverthe. 
leſs a neat little city, pleaſantly ſituated between two 
green plains, which they call the Inches, and ſerve for 
bleaching their linen cloth. It has three very long 
ſtreets, and many crofs ones, with an old wall in 
ruins ſurrounding every fide, but that bordered by the 
river. 
The high country behind it affords plentiful paſ. 
ture to ſheep and black cattle; and the Zowland 
produce abundance of corn. When the fir woods, 
which are very regularly planted about Dunkeld, come 
to be felled, and the other improvements that have 
been made of late years, ſhall alſo be made known by 
their effects, the exports: from Perth will be more 
conſiderable. 

The ſalmon taken here, and all over the Tay, are 
extremely good, and the quantity prodigious, They 
carry them to Edinburgh, and to all the towns where 
they have no ſalmon, and barrel up great quantities 
for exportation: the merchants of this town have allo 
a conſiderable trade to the Baltic and Norway. 

This town was for ſome time the ſeat of the rebel. 
lion in 1715; but, by a peculiar felicity, the town{- 
men got ſo much money by both parties, that they 
have ever ſince been enriched by it, as appears not 
only from particular families, but from the public and 
private buildings which they have raiſed ſince that 
time; particularly a new Tolbosth or Town-ball. 

At Ardeck in Perihſbire are the remains of a Roman 
camp ; and near Perth is a Roman way, where feveral 
medals, ſepulchral urns, and other monuments of an- 
tiquity, have been found. . 

From Perth, I went ſouth to that part which they 


called Clackmanan, a ſmall ſhice ſurrounded by thoſe 
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of Perth and Stirling, lying weſt from Dunfermling, 


and extending itſelt towards Stirling and Dumblain, 
none of which part J had gone over before. 

North-eaſtward from Perth to Brechin lies a vale 
which they call Strathmore, eſteemed the moſt fruitful 
in corn of all that part of the country : here are a 
great many gentlemens ſeats, though on the north- 
14e of the Tay, particularly the noble palace of Glames, 
the hereditary feat of the family of Lyon earls of Strath- 
tire, 

It is one of the fineſt old-built palaces in Scotland, 
and by far the largeſt, When you fee it at a diſtance, 
1: 15 ſo ſull of turrets, and lofty buildings, fpires, and 
towers, fome plain, others ſhining with gilded tops, 
that it looks not like a houſe, but a city; and the 
appearances ſeen through the long viſtas of the park 
are fo different, that you would not think it the ſame 
hong any two ways together. 

the great avenue is a full half mile, planted on 
eicher fide with ſeveral rows of trees. When you 
come to the outer gate, you are ſurpriſed with the 
beauty and variety of the ftatues and buſts, ſome of 
tone, ſome of braſs, ſome gilded, ſome plain. The 
ſlatucs in braſs are four, one of king James VI. one 
0! king Charles I. booted and ſpurred, as if going to 
take horſe at the head of his army; one of king 
Cbarie; II. habited like that in the Royal Exchange, 
Landon; and one of king Janes VII. after the pattern 
ol that which is at Mhitehall. 

From hence I came away ſouth-weſt, and, _ 
the Tay below Perth, but above Dundee, came at la 
o Humblain, a town pleaſantly ſituated, on the banks 
one 1iver Allan; but without any ſort of trade. It 
vs made a biſhopric by king David I. and the ruins 
0: tne biſhops and canons houſes are ſtill to be ſeen ; 
5 «re allo thoſe of a church of excellent workmanſhip. 
V\5.4% was made famous by the battle fought be- 
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tween the army of king George I. under the command 
of the duke of Argyle, and the Pretender's forces un- 
der the earl of Har, on Sheriff-muir, between this 
place and Stirling. 

From hence | proceeded on in fight of Stirling- 
bridge; but, leaving it on the right-hand, turned away 
ealt to Alloway, where the late carl of Aar had a noble 
_ and where the navigation of the Firth of Forth 

egins. 

his fine ſeat was formerly called the caſtle of A. 
I;way ; but is now ſo completely moderniſed, that no 
appearance of a caſtle remains, 

The gardens of Alletway Houſe are by much the fineſt 
in Scotiand, conſiſting of about 40 acres of ground; 
and the adjoining wood, which is adapted to the houle 
in avenues and viſtas, above three times as much. 

Here is an harbour where ſlips of burden ſafely 
ride. The Glaſgow merchants have erected ware- 
houſes, to which they bring their tobacco and ſugars 
by land, and then ſhip them for Holland, Hamburg, 
the Baltic, or England, as they find the market. 

The High-/treet of Alloway reaches down to this hat- 
bour, and is a very ſpacious well-built ſtreet, with 
rows of trees finely planted all the way. Here are ſe- 
veral teſtimonies of the goodneſs of their trade, as 
Particularly a large deal-yard, or place for laying up 
all ſtores of Norway goods; which ſhews that they 
have a commerce thither. They have large ware- 
houſes of naval ſtores ; ſuch as pitch, tar, hemp, flax, 
two ſawing-mills for cutting or flitting of deals; anda 
rope-walk, for” making all ſorts of ropes and cables for 
Tigging and fitting ſhips, with ſeveral other things; 
which convince us they are no ſtrangers to other 
trades, as well by ſea as land. 

Eaſt from Alloway, is a ſmall county, called Clact- 
mananſbire, from the head burgh, and is part of Fife. 
The country is plain, the foil fertile: moſt of it pro- 
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per for paſture ; and what lies below the OrchilLhills, 
producing corn very well. But the ſhire is chiefly 
known for yielding the beſt of coal, and the greateſt 
quantity of it, of any part of Scotland; ſo that it 1s 
carried, not only to Edinburgh, but alſo to Holland 
and Fronce. 

On this ſhore of the Firth, farther down, ſtands the 
ncat and agreeable town of Culroſs, lying in length by 
the water-ſide, like Kirkaldy, being likewiſe a trading 
town, Here is a pretty market, a plentiful country 
behind it, and the navigable Firth before it. Ihe coal, 
tic linen manufacture, and plenty of corn, will al- 
ways keep ſomething of trade alive upon the whole 
coalt, 

The ruins of the abbey of Culroſi took my attention, 
part of which was turned into a ſtable ; but the abbey 
has lately been repaired, and is paſſeſſed by the earl of 
Dindenald. The remains of gentlemens ſeats of long 
ſtanding, occur every where, in the erection of which 
houſes, the builders ſhewed, that they ſtudied dura- 
tion preferable to conveniency. As I paſled, I was 
continually comparing paſt times with the preſent, 
in the former of which the grandeur of the prince, 
and the ſplendor of the few noble families were ſup- 
ported at the expence of the people in general, who 
(the clergy excepted) laboured under the loweſt de- 
pree of poverty, flavery, and ignorance ; whereas 
now, our traffickers enjoy the fruits of their own la- 
bour and induſtry, 

Here is a very noble ſeat belonging to the Bruces, 
earls of Kincardine, and is well worth a traveller's no- 
lice ; and, indeed, theſe inſtances of magnificence are 
lo trequent in Scotland, that were we to dwell upon 
each of chem, ſuch of our readers as know nothing of 
het and, would be apt to think we were too partial in 
ts favour, But it is certain, that no gentry or nobili- 
in the world formerly exceeded the Scots in noble 

houſes, 
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houſes, and all manner of magnificence ; as their ſa- 
milies, for antiquity of deſcent, hardly have any equals 
in any country on earth. 

Culroſs is a royal burgh in the ſhire of Perth, but 
in the confines of Fife, famons for a branch of the iron 
manufacture in making girdles, i. e. broad round 
Plates, on which they bake their oaten. cakes. 

Having made this little excurſion to the ſouth from 
Perth, you may ſuppoſe me now returned northward 
2gain ; and we proceeded to Scone, where almoſt all 
the kings of Scotland were crowned, fince the ſubduc- 
tion of the Pics. 

The celebrated wooden chair, with the ſtone in it, 
was brought away from hence, as is well known, by 
the victorious king Edward I. and placed in . 
minſt-r-abbey, where it now is; but the Scattiſh royal 
blood ſucceeding to the Eng/ih crown, in the perſon 
of king James I. of England, and VI. of Scotland, ve- 
rihed the following prophetic diſtich, though at the 
time it was accounted no ſmall loſs and diſgrace to 


the kingdom. The lines were theſe : 


Ni fallat fatum, Scoti, quocunque locatum 
Invement lapidem, regnare tenentur ibidem. 


Thus tranſlated by the Scots: 


Unleſs old prophets fail, and wizards wit decay, 
Wherce'er this ſtone is found, the Scots ſhall reign for aj. 


It is ſaid to have been firſt dignified by king Kenneth, 
who, having fought a bloody battle here with the 
Pifts, in which he gave them a great overthrow, 
ſat down to reſt himſelf upon this ſtone, after he had 
been tired with the ſlaughter of the enemy; upon 
which his nobles came round him to congratulate bis 


ſucceſs ; and, in honour to his valour, crowned bim 
vi 
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with a garland of victory; from whence he dedicated 
the {tone to the coronation of all the future kings of 
Scotland, hoping from this omen, that they ſhould, like 
him, be victorious over all their enemies. 

But the better ſort of Scots hiſtorians ſay, their kings 
brought it from Jreland into LColn- Kill in the iſles, 
and (rom thence to Scone or Scoon, when they had ſub- 
dued the Picis. 

The palace of Sc997, though ancient, is not ſo much 
decayed as ſome of thoſe I have already ſpoken of; and 
the Pretender, anno 1715, found it very well in re- 
pair for his uſe. Here he lived and kept his court, in 
all the ſtate and appearance of a ſovereign. He iſſued 
proclamations, created ſeveral lords, knights, and 
biſhops; and preparations were made for crowning 
bim: but as he had never, from his landing, gone in- 
to any Proteſtant church, though epiſcopal, as many of 
his adherents expected, but conſtantly performed his 
devotions with his prieſts after the Remiſb way; ſo he 
manifeſted ſuch an invincible reluctance to comply 
with the uſual form of the coronation-oath, that the 
ceremony, for which ſome of the popiſh ladies had 
eren pawned their jewels, was put off. An evidence, 
that the honeſty of the man overcame the policy of the 
prince; and the greater, as the pope could have given 
him a diſpenſation, at pleaſure, to juſtify any breach 
of the oath. 

The building is large, the front being above 200 
ſcet; it has two extraordinary fine ſquare courts, be- 
ſides others, which contain the offices, outhouſes, 
&, The royal apartments ate ſpacious and large, but 
the whole building is entirely after the ancient manner. 

From Scoon to Dunkeld, is io little a way, that we 
could not help viſiting it, being the place where a 
ſirmiſh was fought between the forces of king il 
lam, after the Revolution, and ſome of the viſcount 
e Dundee's men, who purſued the king's forces, as 

they 
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they were obliged to retire from G:llicranky, after lord 
Dundee himſelf had been killed there. 

In one of my excurſions, I went from Perth to Dux. 
keld ; and never in any journey had I a more agreeable 
variety under my eye. We went over the hill, a; 
they call it; but it ought to be ſaid hills; or rather 
mountains, as we ſhould deem them in Eng/and. No 
ſooner had we got over one, but another higher pre. 
ſented itſelf for our next labour. Between, and upon 
the declivity of theſe hills, we had fir-woods all regu- 
larly planted : as ſoon as we deſcended from an hill, 
we were ſure to meet with an agreeable river, which 
we heard before we ſaw it, the water tumultuouſly, 
as I may ſay, rolling over large rock-ſtones, lying in 
every part, many of them above the water: the ſides 
of the bank being frequently lined with the fame 
rocky ſubſtance, gives a ſwift motion to the water, 
Theſe craggy ſtones lie fo thick in ſome places, as to 
ſeem to threaten a ſtoppage to the ſtream ; but a larger 
quantity of water being collected by them, it forces 
its way with a violent current; and making natural 
caſcades, fills a perſon, diſpoſed to contemplation, 
with agreeable ſenſations. 

The paſs into the Highlands is awfully magnificent: 
high, craggy, and often naked mountains preſent 
themſelves to view, approach very near each other, 
and in many parts are fringed with wood, overhang- 
ing and darkening the Tay, which rolls with great ta- 
pidity beneath. After ſome advance in this hollow, 3 
moſt. beautiful knowl, covered with pines, appears 
full in view; and ſoon after, the town of Dal#eld, 
ſeated under and environed by crags, partly naked, 
partly wooded, with ſummits of a vaſt height. 

We paſſed the river in a boat, and landed in the 
duke of Athol's gardens, which are extremely plealing, 
waſhed by the river, and commanding, from «ditterent 


parts of the walks, the moſt beautiful and pictureſque 
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views of wild and gloomy nature that can be conceived. 
Trees of all kinds grow here extremely well ; and even 
ſo ſouthern a fhrub as Portugal laurel flouriſhes great- 
ly, In the | tc are the ruins of the cathedral, 
once a magnificent edifice, as appears by the beautiful 
round pillars {till ſtanding ; but the choir is preſerved, 
and at preſent uſed as a church. In the burial place 
of the family is a large monument of the marquis of 
/thal, hung with the arms of the numerous connec- 
tions of the family. In another part is a tomb of an 
old biſhop, 

On the other ſide the river is a pleaſing walk along 
the banks of the water of Bren, a great and rapid tor- 
rent full of immenſe ſtones. On a rock, at the end 
of the walk, is a neat building, impending over a 
molt horrible chaſm, into which the river precipitates 
itſelf with great noiſe and fury from a conſiderable 
height. The windows of the pavillion are formed of 
painted glaſs ; ſome of the panes are red, which makes 
the water reſemble a fiery cataract. About a mile far- 
ther is another rumbling brig, like, but inferior in 
grandeur, to that of Kinroſs. 

The town of Dunkeld is ſmall, and has a linen ma- 
nufacture, though not very conſiderable. Much 
company reſorts here, in the ſummer months, for the 
benefit of drinking goat's milk and whey. I was in- 
formed here, that thoſe animals will eat ſerpents, as 
it is well known that ſtags do. 

The Highland houſes hereabout are very oddly built, 
and look moſt miſerably and deſolate, they being com- 
poſed of clods of peat, ſtones, and broom. As to 
chimnies, they are little acquainted with them; there 
is ſometimes Tlittle hole left open in the top, for the 
imoke to go out; other times it is in the end; and 
molt frequently the door performs this office. Nay, 
what is more odd, in coming into this town, I ſaw in 

one 
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one houſe a chimney made of a cart-wheel, and on: 
of the hollow of the axle paſſed the ſmoke. 

As to their way of living it is as odd, being chiefly 
on oatmeal, boiled up in various forms, with water, 


like haſty-pudding; we uſed to mix it with milk or 


ale. Their bread is oatmeal and water made into thin 
cakes. When oatmeal is dear, they make them of 
barleymeal, and ale inſtead of water. 

The common people have generally two apartment; 


in their houſes, by means of a flight partition; one 


end they lie in themſelves, having a fire in the mid. 
dle; and chaff of corn or heather is their bed; the 


other end is for their oxen, calves, &c. which are ex- 


ceeding ſmall ; a full grown ox is ſeldom bigger than 
one of our calves of a year old, The ſmell of the 
cattle's dung (which is generally very thick about the 
houſe), and their peat fire, I believe, keeps them in 
health, but not free from the itch, which 1s as com- 
mon as their oatmeal; and even their better fort of 
people are rarely free from this malady, which they 
ſeldom mind to cure any other way than by their 


dumb muſic. 


About 14 miles from hence is the famous paſs of 


Gillicranky, noted for the fight between the viicount 
Dundee, and king 17{lliam's forces, The mountains 
in its neighbouchood, on every fade, ſeem to penetrate 


the ſkies. It is lituated at the foot of a vaſt moun- 
tain, and is ncar a mile in length. The river Tine 
divides jt from mountains {till higher, covered with 


woods. The road is narrow and dangerous, the river 
lying in a vaſt hollow running cloſe to it. From thele 


woody mountains flow ſtreams of the pureſt water. 
The views and prolpects around this paſs are truly 
wonderful for their variety. 

Upon the river Tay lies Errol, the ſeat of the en 
of that name, chief of the ancient family of Hay, ul 
derive their origin from a famous peaſant, who in the 
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reign of Kenneth III. being at plough with his two 
ſons, and perceiving the Scots flying before the Danes, 


he and his two ſons ſtopt their flight, renewed the 


battle, and gained the victory; for which they had 
the lands of Errol beſſowed upon them; and the ſa- 
mily arms are three bloody ſhields, ſupported by two 
naked men with yokes, in remembrance of. this ſa- 
mous victory; the father and two ſons having no 
other weapons when they put themſelves at the head 
of the flying Scots, but the yokes they took from their 
ploughs. Of this family are, beſides the earls of Er- 
ro, the marquis of Twerdale, the earl of Kinnoul, &c, 

But our determined route lay up the eaſtern ſhore, 
and through the ſhires adjacent on that fide, as parti- 
cularly Angus, Mearns, Marr, Aberdeen, Buchan, and 
ſo, as I laid it out before, to [nverneſs. 

Mr. Camden tells us, that the Firth of Tay was the 
mmoſt boundary of the 'Roman empire in Britain: 
That Julius Agricola, the beſt of generals, under Dc- 
nitian, the worlt of emperors, though he pierced far- 
ther, and traverſed by land into the heart of the High- 
lands, yet ſeeing no end of a barbarous country, and 
no advantage by. the conqueſt of it, withdrew, and 
here fixed the Roman eagles; and that he frequently 
barraſſed the Pidls by excurſions and inroads, but 
always returned to his poſt here, making the Tay his 
frontier, 

But our Engliſh Cæſgars have outgone the Romans ; 
for Edward I. as is ſaid before, paſſed the Tay, and 
illed the abbey at Scoon 3 and, it we may believe hiſ- 
ory, penetrated into the remoteſt parts, which, how- 
erer, | take to be only the remoteſt parts of what was 
then known to the Engliſh; for as to the Highlands, 
the mountains of Leguhabar, Roſs, Murray, Suther- 
land, and Caithneſs, we read nothing of them. From 
theſe retreats the Scots always returned, Antæus like, 
vüh double ſtrength, after every defeat; till, in the 
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next reign, they overthrew his ſucceſſor Edward ll. ly 
at Bannockburn, and drove the Engliſh out of the whole 12 
country, following them over Tweed into Eng end, WI ,, 
and ravaging the counties of Northumberland and Cun- fon 
ber land. 7 
Oliver Cromwell indeed (according to the motto cf Car 
a noble houſe in Scatland, Rode Through) penetrated in ec 
to the remoteſt part of the iſland ; and that he might quan 
even literally rule it with a rod of iron, built citade!s tage 
and forts in all the angles and extremes, where he gent! 
found it needful to place his ſtationary legions, juſt az WM 4,4 - 
the Romans did; as at Leith, at St. Andrew's, at li- __ 
werneſs, Perth, Air, and ſeveral other places. We er ,, 
have ſince ſeen the forces of king George I. making Th 
the fame route, nay, ferrying over into the weſtern the 7 
and north-weſtern iflands ; here again imitating the well x 
prudence of the old Remans, who employed their o/- plante 
diery in amending roads, aud making cauſeways over agrees 
mountains, that were before thought inacceſſible. rel 
Where armies have marched, there is room enough, goods 
no doubt, for travellers. With this aſſurance there-W umes 
fore, we chearfully croſſed the Tay. | theſe, 
We left Strathern, with the little country of Ma- vj c, 
teith, for our return; and went down into Angus e e nn 
Dundee, a pleaſant, large, populous city, which, a8 i The 
ſtands well for trade, has as large a ſhare of it, as mot FI 
towns in Scotland, and that as well foreign as domeſtic. Wl yy Cre, 
It is exceeding populous, full of ſtately houſes, any *r7... 
large handſome ſtreets; particularly four very $0008 credit t 
ones, with a large market-place in the middle, ef mine 
largeſt and fineſt in Scotland, except that of Alerdlem. WM thi; the 


The inhabitants have a very large correſpondenc 


There j 


with England, and ſhip off a great deal of linen is bite 

ther; and a great quantity of corn is ſent from hene ww 

to England, as well as to Holland. They have li bidorian 

wiſe a good hare of the Norway trade; and as the vor 

are concerned in the herring fiſliery, they e k exe t 
I 
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Il, ly have ſome eaſt country trade, viz. to Dantzicł, 
ole Kmigſberg, Riga, &c. ' hey ſend ſhips alſo to Sue- 
nd, , and import iron, copper, tar, pitch, deals, &c. 


um- tom the ſeveral trading ports of that kingdom. 
The country behind them, called the Carſe, or the 
o of Carſe of Gowry, with the vale of Strathmore, abounds 
ated in corn, which the port of Dundie ſhips off in large 
igbt quantities, when a crop allows it, to the great advan- 
des WF tage of the gentlemen as well as farmers; for as the 
be gentlemen receive all their rents in kind, they would 
t s find a great difficulty ſometimes to diſpoſe of it, if the 
t /n- WF merchants here did not ſhip it off, either for London 
We er Amfterdam. 
king The town of Dundee ſtands at a little diſtance from 
ſtern ¶ the Tay; but they are joined by a cauſeway or wall, 
7 the well paved with flat free-ſtone, and rows of trees are 
r fo!- planted on either fide of the walk, which make it very 
over Bl agreeable. On one part of this walk are very good 
warchouſes for merchandizes, eſpecially for heavy 
oug", goods; and alſo granaries for cogn, of which ſome- 
there- BY times they have a vaſt quantity laid up here; and 
theſe, being near the harbour, are convenient, as 
Ma. vell for the houſing of goods, when landed, as for the 
245 1B caly ſhipping off what lies for exportation. 
z as They are famous here for their thread manufacture. 
| Dundee was ſtormed and plundered of great riches, 
nelle by Cromwell, and the Engliſh army. 
8, and Here is a new church, built in a ſtyle that does 
credit to the place, and which ſhews an enlargement 
le, de of mind in the Preſbyterians, who now begin to think, 
that the Lord may be praiſed in beauty of holineſs. 
There is not a relique left of the ancient caſtle ; but 
its {cite may be found where the Lion inn now ſtands, 
It was the birth-place of Hector Boetius, the Scots 
biltorian; a man famous in his time, and whoſe 
work was anciently more in eſteem than of late. 
|t gave the title of viſcount to Graham of Clauers, who 
I 2 commanded 
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commanded the forces that appeared ſor the late king 1 
James at the Revolution, and was killed at the battle WE a | 
of Gillicranky. one 

Near to Dundee, in the mouth of the river, lies Ihe 
Brachty-craig, noted for a noble ſalmon-fiſhery in in prett 
neighbourhood. It was formerly fortified, and de- mer! 
fended by a garriſon of Engliſh for many months to. and! 


gether. | 
It is 20 Scots miles from Dundee to Montreſe, the ¶ they 


way pleaſant, the country fruitful, and filled with WM Ain 
gentlemens houſes. Among theſe is the noble palace MW whit! 
of Panmure, torteited in the rebellion of 1715, by the MW whicl 
unfortunate earl of that name, who was wounded in liver 
the fight near Dumblain. I he ſurname of the family M to the 
is Maul; and Maulſburgh, a ſmall town near Ma- could 
treſe, is called from it. alſo te 

The town and port of Montroſe, i e. the Mow: ofM up th. 
Roſes, was our next ſtage, ſtanding upon the eaſtmetMeritab 
ſhore of Angus, open to the German or the CaledinioMthe Er 
ocean, and at the mouth of the little river ot South-l:o, Mperivr 
which makes the harbour. Decem: 

This town is well ſituated for trade, and has a goes, : 
harbour, and the inhabitants always carried on an ad-Wcopa! c 
vantageous trade with Norway. and, n 

The Annat ſands, after violent ſtorms from om / 
eaſt, approach nearer to the Neſs ; but are again loi 
moved to their old limits by the flood of the Y, aWvith ab 
circumſtance to be attended to by mariners. Ich inte 


tide ruſhes up this entrance with a great head and val 1 lic 
fury; but the depth of water is conſiderable, bei des! 
ſix fathoms in the middle, about three days befo bey i 
ſpring-tide. The breadth is ſcarcely a quarter of Meni 
mile, but the baſon inſtantly expands into a beautifugWc:rs Gr 
circle of conſiderable diameter; but unfortunate Wc bar 
moſt of it is dry at low water, except where the d 12: 


E/* forms its channel, in which veſſels of 200 tou 
will float even at the loweſt ebb. * 
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The town is adorned with fine buildings, and has 
am hoſpital for the poorer inhabitants. It conſiſts of 
one long ſtreet, and another ſhorter, at the end of it, 
Ihe ſtrect is broad and well paved; and here is a 
pretty good kirk. It gives title of duke, as it did for- 
merly of earl and marquis, to the chief of the ancient 
and noble family of Graham. | 

The French fleet firſt made land at this port, when 
they had the Pretender on bo td, in the reign of queen 
Anne, having over-ſhot the mouth of the Hirth fo far, 
whither they at firſt defigned ; but this miſtake, 
which ſome thought a misfortune, was certainly a de- 
liverance to them; for as on one hand it gave time 
to the Engliſh fleet to come up with them before they 
could enter the Firth, ſo it left them time and room 
alſo to make their eſcape; which, if they had gone 
up the Firth, they could not have done, but mult in- 
evitable have been burnt and deſtroyed, or taken, by 
the Zr111/þ fleet under Sir George Byng, which was ſu- 
perivr to them in force. He landed on the 22d of 
December, 1715, with about 100 gentlemen and oft» 
cets, and a Conſiderable ſum of money. The epiſ- 
copal clergy addrefled him, and fo did the magiſtrates; 
and, next day, the earls of Mar and Marſhal went 
rom Perth to meet him. On the 6th of January 


following, he made his public entry into Dundee, 


ich about Zoo men on horſeback ; as he did on the 
eh into Perth. 

The royal burgh of Aberbrothack on this coaſt, 
eſides being famous for the ſtately ruins of the greateſt 
bey in Scotland, deſerves to be mentioned for its 
onvenient ſituation for trade; which induced, ſome 
cars ſince, the inhabitants to lay the foundation of a 
ew harbour, the old one being ſo decayed, that it 
as hazardous even for ſmall veſlels to fail into it. 

the glory of this place was the abbey, whoſe very 
bins give ſome idea of its former magnificence. It 
| 13 lies 


ort N 


lies on a rifing ground above the town, and preſent 
an extenſive and venerable front; is moſt finely f- 
tuated, commands a view of the ſea to the eaſt, of a 
fertile country to the weſt, bounded by the Grampiar 
Hills; and, to the fouth, of the openings into the 
Firtbhs of Tay and Forib. 

Here alſo is a famous mineral water, much fre. 
quented for its virtues in curing divers diſeaſes. It is 
a very neat but ſmall town, and pleaſantly ſituated. 
Its chief manufacture is thread; and here are ſeveral 
mills for winding it, of curious contrivance, reſemh. 
ling thoſe at Derby. The thread made here paſſes for 
Dundee thread, the moiſt noted in Scotland. 

In the inner parts of the ſhire, to the weſtward, is 
Forfar, the county-town, and Brechin, formerly a 
biſhop's ſee, made ſo by king David, and where ſome 
part of a ſmall cathedral is ſtill ſtanding. Its caſtle, 
which belonged to the earl of Panmure, is ſituated ex 
actly like /Yarwick Caſile in England, and is very well 
kept with terrace-walks cut out of the rock down t0 
the river. T his palace has a greater air of grandeur 
than Panmure, and belongs now to the York Building 
company. 

Brechin is ſeated upon the river South-Eſe, ove 
which it has a ſtately bridge of two arches, and is 
conſiderable for its ſalmon and cattle markets, It i 
alſo memorable for a great victory obtained here o 
the Danes, by the chief of the family of Keith, eat 
Mar hal, who, having killed their general, was 20 
vanced to gieat honours by Malcolm II. There was 
high ſtone erected over the grave of the Daniſh gene 
ral, which is ſtill called Camus Croſs, from his name; 
and at ten miles diſtance is another croſs, over ti 
grave of another eminent Daniſh warrior; and both g 
them have antique letters and pictures upon them. 

From Montreſe the ſhore lies due north to Aberazn 


in the way is the caſtle of Dunnoter, once a ſtim 
fortiſican 
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fortification upon a high precipice of a rock. The 
earl Marfhal, of the name of Keith, was lord of this 
caltle, as alſo of a good houſe near it called Fettere/Jo, 
2nd a great eſtate: which was forfeited, by his join- 
ing the earl of Mar in the rebellion of 1715. His 
lordſhip making his eſcape, went in the ſervice of 
{a/n, His brother, going into the ſervice of Ruſſia, 
made ſuch a figure there, that he was deemed one of 
the beſt generals in Europe; and, entering into the 
king of Prufia's ſervice, was preferred to the firſt mi- 
litary honour, that of velt mareſchal, and fell in it, to 
he inexpteſſible regret and loſs of his royal maſter, 

Dunnoter caſtle is now demoliſhed. It is ſituated 
in the ſhire of Kincardin, called the ferns, The 
county is noted for its timber, having in it upwards 
of five millions of fir-trees, beſides vaſt numbers of 
other kinds, planted within theſe 80 years by the 
gentry, at and about their ſeats, and which they are 
yearly adding to, and improving. Rincardin was for- 
merly the county-town : but that advantage now, by 
ſtatute, belongs to Stenehive, or Stonebaven, a ſmall 
ſea-port toben, lying quite in a hollow, fo that we 
did not fee it till we were ready to enter it. 

iner let cy, on the coaſt, was made a royal burgh by 
king /lexander III. 

Halden, ſo called from Palladius, firſt biſhop of 
the $c:t5, is noted for its annual three days fair: the 
principal commodity brought to it is coarſe cloth, 
winch is commonly tranſported to the Netherlands. 
Thele towns, being ſituated by the ſea-ſide, and hav- 
ing generally a little river or inlet of the ſea to water 
mem, cannot fail of affording pleaſant habitations. 
Moſt of the little villages about them ſupport them- 
Ives by fiſhing and ſmuggling. 

Un the lands of Arduthie and Redchat, are ſome 
renches to be ſeen, caſt up by the Danes at one of 
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their invaſions ; and round the hill of Urze is a deep 


ditch, where the Scets encamped. ma 
Fordun lies alſo in this county, famous in ancient tort 
times for the reliques of the aforeſaid St. Palladius. | 
It is alſo noted for being the birth-place of / 4 He, 
Fordun, the Scotch hiſtorian, author of the book called Lure 
the Scots Chronicen, to which all ſucceeding hiſtorians 
cf this nation have been much obliged. and 
From Stsnehive to Aberdeen is twelve ſhort miles, cron 
Within four or five miles of that city, we have a very eſtee 
bad country, the land producing nothing but peat, Fler 
even to the very city: but the road is paved, or, in © © 
bad weather, it would be impaſſable. Cl 
About two miles before we enter Aberdeen, we have book: 
a ſtately bridge of ſtone, conſiſting of ſeven arches, I 
over the Dee, built by the celebrated Gawin Dunlar, the y. 
biſhop of Dunkeld, which leads into the ſhire of Aber. but Ki 
deen. it was 
We then travel along the banks of the river, and procu 
have a fine proſpect of New Aberdeen, ſituated almoſt I It wit! 
cloſe to the ſea- ſide. vonia. 
It ſtands at the mouth of two rivers, and is divided The 
into two towns or cities, one called the New, the bal, u. 
other the Old Aberdeen, about a mile diſtant from each bents, 
other; one ſituate on the river Den, the other on the "ty or 
river Dee, from whence they are more properly called 7y/ic, 
Aber don and Aberdeen. lor of t 
er don, or the Old Teton, lies a mile northward cs. D. 
from A#berdeen, or the New Town, which is ſometimes New 
called Bon- accord from its motto. It is fituated in t id, fre 
mouth of the river Don, which is remarkable for th Der. I 
multitude of ſalmon taken in it. Over the river D bert of 
is a bridge only of a ſingle arch, ſuſtained on each ſ be nor 
by a rock, and is a moſt noble and ſurpriſing piece lt ſtand. 
workmanthip, 10m its 
Old Aberdeen was formerly the biſhop's ſeat, and Mu ver; 
a cathedral, commonly called St. Machar's, a HMH par 
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and ſtately ſtructure, which was anciently much more 
magriticent : it ſuffered greatly at the time of the Re- 
formation, and more fince the Revolution. 

The chief ornament of this town is the King's Col- 
Ie, on the ſouth-ſide of it; a neat and ſtately ſtruc- 
ture, 

The church and ſteeple are built of hewn ſtone, 
and the ſummit of the Jatter reſembles an imperial 
crown. The windows of the church were formerly 
eſteemed for their paintings, and ſomething of their 
ſplendor ſtill remains. In the ſteeple are two bells 
of extraordinary bigneſs, beſides others. 

Cloſe to the church is a library, well furniſhed with 
books, 

This college was founded by biſhop E!phinfton, in 
the year 1500, and the greateſt part built by him; 
but king James IV. taking the patronage upon him, 
it was called the King's College. The bull for it was 
procured from Pope Alexander VI. in 1494, endowing 
it with as ample privileges as thoſe of Paris and Ba- 
Lond. 

There are in this college a principal, a ſub-princi- 
pal, who is alſo one of the regents, three other re- 
gents, proſeſſors of philoſophy, a profeſſor of huma- 
rity or philology, a profefſor of divinity, a doctor of 
phyſic, a profeſſor of the oriental tongues, a profeſ- 
lor of the civil law, and a profeſſor of the mathcma- 
tes. Dr. Fraſer has lately been a great benefactor to it. 

New Aberdeen is about a mile diſtant, as we have 
laid, from the Old, ſituated at the mouth of the river 
Die. It is the county-town, and by conſequence the 
ſent of the ſheriff*s courts. It exceeds all the cities in 
the north of Scotland for largeneſs, extent, and beauty. 
It ſtands in a wholeſome air, has a great revenue 
hom its ſalmon fiſhery, and the inhabitants are gene- 
nally very courteous. It ſtands upon three hills, the 
main part upon the higheſt ; and the ſkirts of it extend 
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into the plain. The houſes are neatly built, general. 
ly four ſtories high, or more, and have for the moſt 
part gardens and orchards belonging to them; which 
make the city pleaſant and healthful, and the proſpect 
of it beautiful at a diſtance, | 

From a round hill, at the weſt-end of the city, flow 
two ſprings, one of clear water, and another with 
water which, in taſte and quality, comes very near the 
Sya in Germany: Dr. William Barclay wrote a treatiſe 
concerning it. 

In this city ſtands the Marſpal College, founded by 
George earl Marſhal, in the year 1593, to which the 
City has added many buildings at their own charge. 

In this college, which is a diſtinct univerſity of it. 
ſelf, are a principal, four profeſſors of philoſophy, a 
profeſſor of divinity, a profeſſor of mathematics, and 
a profeſſor of the oriental languages ; and there is 
lately added a profeſſor of phyſic. It has a good li- 
brary, which was founded by the city, enlarged by 
the gifts of ſeveral learned men, and furniſhed with 
mathematical inſtruments “. 

In this city is alſo a grammar-ſchool, founded by 
Dr, Dunn, having one maſter and three uſhers, 
There is alſo a muſic-ſchool. 

The church called St. N:chzlas's is an handſome edi. 
fice of free-ſtone, with a loſty ſteeple, reſembling a 
Pyramid : it is divided into two churches; but that 
to the welt, being in a ruinous condition, was pulled 
down, and a very handſome one of ſree-ſtone erected 
on its ſcite; Mr. yllie of Edinburgh being the archi. 
rect. 


* By the forfeiture of the ear! Mariſcha/!”s eftates, the preſentzticn 
to all the profeſlorſhips becomes veſted in the crown, except the ma- 
thematical, which being inſtituted by the town of Aberdeen polericr i 
the attainder of lord Mariſcha't, claims the corporation for its patro'h 
who generally diſpoſe of it to him, who, on the iſſue of a compe'i« 
tiop, ſhall prove bimſelf the moſt deſerving candidate. 1 
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lere is alſo a priſon and a workhouſe belonging to 
off the town, likewiſe an alms-houſe, and a very excel- 
lent hoſpital founded by Mr. Robert Gordon, in which 

" about 40 boys, the ſons of decayed merchants and 
= tradeſmen, are completely educated, cloathed, and 
maintained, and, at proper age, apprenticed or othet- 


rot wiſe provided for, as their genius points. Near the 
yy karbour ſtands the cuſtom houſe, The market-place 
wy i beautiful and ſpacious, and the ſtreets adjoining are 
mw very handſome ; moſt of the houſes are built of ſtone, 
6 ſour tories high, with handſome ſaſh-windows, and 
0 are well furniſhed within, the citizens here being as 
yu gay, as genteel, and perhaps as rich, as in any city in 
V Scotland. In the year 1739, an infirmary was erect- 
Few ed here; ſince which, two wings have been added to 


ny it: the whole is ſupported by the voluntary conttibu- 
bons of the inhabitants of town and country, In the 
year 1766, upwards of 700 patients were taken in, who 

| |. were treated with the greateſt humanity. In this in- 
! firmary the operation ot lithotomy has been introduced 
* with the greateſt ſucceſs, by Dr. Thamas Living ſlone, 
fellow of the Royal College of Phyſicians at Edinburgh, 
ſhe bridge at O Aberdeen, over the Don, conſiſts 
bers. Bf one immenſe arch of ſtone, ſprung from two rocks, 
one on each ſide, which ſerve as a butment to the 


edi- . 
a: arch; ſo that it may be ſaid to have a foundation co- 


use cal with nature, and which will laſt as long. The 
ale Weber bridge is upon the river Dee, a mile to the welt 

of New Aberdeen; and has (even ſtately arches. The 
Ureets are paved with a ſort of flint and peebles. 

Great numbers of the people of Aberdeen, and in- 
deed of almoſt all this county, are of the epiſcopal per- 
luaſion ; fo that, were it not for the legal eſtabliſh- 
ment, the Preſbyterian preachers would have but 


ntation 


he m- 

ricr sender incomes ; at Aberdeen and Peterhead they have 
atrd'h N 6 11 . . 
el. (£2 tul chapels, and organs. There are in this 


ace two mecting-houſes of the Exgl/b church, viz. 
Here I 6 St. Paul's 
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St. Paul's chapel, and the Trinty-church : two of the 


nonjurors, under a titular biſhop of Aberdeen ; two ef 


the Raman Catholics; one of the Seceders, or Diſfſen. 
ters from the eſtabliſhed kirk, who have lately erected 
a very large and convenient place of worſhip conti. 
guous to the church of St. Nicholas ; one of the qus— 
kers ; and one of the independents. The methodiſt 
principles have ſpread thus far: in the year 1765 
they erected an handſome octagon chapel here, and 
have a conſiderable auditory. 

The air of this country, to thoſe who were born in 
a warmer, ſeems cold: but is in itſelf healthful and 
temperate. The winter is milder than can be expect. 
ed from ſuch a climate; which ſeems a wonder to 
Danes, Poles, and Pruſſians, when they come into this 
country, and conſider that, with them, during the 
winter, there is nothing but perpetual froſt and ſnow, 
The ſoil in general is not unſruitful, if duly cultivated; 
it produces wheat, rye, barley, oats in abundance, 
peas and beans ; nor do they want roots and herbs for 
food and phyſic; and foreign plants grow very vel 
there, as daily experience teſtifies, The mountainous 
part of the country affords very good paſturage, and 
the other as good corn. 

The adjoining ſea not only furniſhes them with 

fiſh, but reproaches them with their negli- 
gence, when they ſee the Dutch fleets continually filh- 
ing on the coaſts, from whence they reap great gain; 
but it is the humour of the inhabitants to apply them. 
ſelves to the ſalmon-fiſhing, and to neglect that of all 
other ſorts. 

The quantity of ſalmon taken in both rivers, is1 
kind of prodigy. T he profits are very conſiderable 
the ſalmon being ſent abroad into different parts of the 
world, particularly into England, France, the Batt, 
and ſeveral other places. - 
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The ſalmon, a fiſh unknown to Pliny, (unleſs it 
were the efox of the Rhine), as it is to this day in all 
parts of Italy, breeds in autumn, in little rivers, and 
moltly in ſhallows, where they cover their ſpawn with 
ſand ; at which time they are ſo very poor and lean, 
that they are ſcarce any thing but bones. Of that 
ſpawn, in the ſpring following, comes a fry of ſmall 
fiſh, which, making to the fea, in a little time grow 
to their full bigneſs ; and then making back again to 
the rivers they were bred in, ſtruggle againſt the force 
of the ſtream ; and, whenever any height obſtructs 
their paſſage, they will with a jerk of their tail (cum 


ſaltu, from ſalio, to leap, whence probably they have 


the name of ſalmons) whip over, to the amazement 
of the ſpectators. In theſe rivers they keep them- 
ſelves till they breed, during which time there is a 
law againſt taking them; which is from Sept. 8, to 
Dec. 1. 

The herring-fiſhing is a common bleſſing to all this 
ſhore of Scotland, and is like the Indies at their door, 
were it properly uſed by the Scots in general. 

They have allo a very good manufacture of linen, 
anch likewiſe of worſted ſtockings, which they tend to 
England in great quantities, and of which they make 
ſome ſo fine, that J have ſeen them told for 14, 20, 
and zo ſhillings a pair. T hey alſo ſend them over to 
Hiilind, and into the north and eaſt ſeas, in large 
quantities. Ihe perſons who knit them get 2s and 
25. bd, per week, and often much more, if good 
hands, 

They have alſo a particular export here of pork, 
ickled, and packed up in barrels, which they fell 
chielly tothe Dutch for the victualling their Ea India 
hips, and their men of war; the Aberdeen pork hav- 
ing the reputation of being the beſt cured, for keeping 
n very long voyages, of any in Eurepe. 

| T hey 
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They. export alſo corn and meal: but they gene— 
rally bring it from the Firth of Murray, or Cromerii, 
the corn coming from about ſnverneſs, where they 


have great quantities. 
In a word, the people of Aberdeen are univerſ;] 


merchants, ſo far as the trade of the northern part 9 


the world will extend; and it may be eſteemed the 
third city in Scotland, that is, the next after Edinburg) 
and Glaſgow. 

Here is great plenty of a ſca-weed called di, 
which the poor pick oft the rocks, and ſell about the 
town every day. It is eaten ſometimes by itſelf, and 
ſometimes with vinegar. 

This ſhire contains in it Mar, with its appurte- 
nances, Birſe, Glentaner, Glenmuick, Strathdee, Strath. 
din, Braes of Mar and Cromar, molt part of Buchan, 
Formartin, Garioch, and Strathbogy. 

The latter is a large and ancient barony ; it wa 
erected into an earldom by king James VI. in favour 
of the chief of the noble and ancient family of Gord:n, 
whom he afterwards created marquis of 7untl.y. 
S$trathbogy is very fruitful in corn and paſturage, and 
is remarkable for the five linen-yarn ſpun by the wo. 
men there, and ſold to the merchants, 

It is moſtly inhabited by Gordons, vaſſals to the duke 
of Gordon, who has a magnificent caſtle here, called 
Strathbogy, from the name of the county. T here 
were of this name, beſides the duke, the carls of Su- 
therland, Aboyn, Aberdeen, and late viſcount of Au. 
mure; likewiſe a great many gentlemen of note in 
other parts of the kingdom. 

The village of Strathbogy is mean and ſmall ; yet it 
had a nonjuring meeting-houſe when I was there, 
and a kirk and tolbooth. The ſmall trade they have 

is in linen cloth, which is chiefly carried on by an 
Iriſpman, who brought this manufacture to great per- 


fection there. At a ſmall diſtance from this town is 
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ene- WI 1/untley-co/ile, which gives title to the marquiſes of 

ric, wat name, of great antiquity ; but in ruins. Some 

they of its apartments are entire, and there are to be ſeen 
very ancient hiſtory-paintings on their ceilings, 


erſal A ſmail diſtance trom this caſtle is a large ſtone 
t of WM building, which belonged to Hamilton, the rebel-go- 
the vernor of Carliſle, in 1745, and where he dwelt be- 
rgb WR fore he entered into the rebellion. This town and 


callle ſtand in a vaſt plain, and the mountains round 
dale, Jem are ſo regular, that one would think art, and 
t the not nature, had placed them there. 
and Strathbegy is a very proper name for this village, 
the ground all around it being marſhes and bogs. The 
urte- ¶ river Deveron runs round one fide of the town; the 
rath» gie ſurrounds the other, and joins the Deveren; and 
chan, both abound with trouts. 
About four miles from S:rathbogy, I paſſed by a ſeat 
; was {of the lord Bracco, now earl of Fife, called Rothiemay, 
avout About a mile farther on the fame fide, and upon 
rain, WM more riſing ground, is an ancient houſe, the ſeat of 
ently. Nene Abernathy, called laird of Mayne. I thought it 
„and be pleaſanteſt ſituation I had ever beheld ; for hence 
e wo- Heu have a full view of the ſerpentine windings of 
the charming river Deveron. The late proprietor was 


duke {obliged to paſs the concluding part of his life abroad, 
called Wheing charged with the murder of a very worthy gen- 
bete WMleman, Mr. Leith of Leith hall. 

f Su- Wi [n Aberdeenſhire are quarries of ſpotted marble, and 
Ae. ie; and pearls are found in their rivers, of a large 
ote in e, and fine colour. 

There was formerly a mint at Aberdeen, as appears 
yet i Wy ſeveral pieces of coin, with the Aberdeæ upon them, 
there, ert in the cabinets of the curious. 

y have Wi Other towns in this county are: 

by al Bi 1. Kintore, a royal burgh on the Don, which gives 
at per · he title of earl to a branch of the family of Ke:th. 

own 5 By 2. Peterhead, with a good harbour. 

ntl: 3. Inverary, 


* „ 


of Harlaw. 


or IN 
3. Inverary, made a royal burgh by king Nolen 


Bruce, in memory of a victory he obtained there, |; 
is a ſmall town, but very pleaſantly ſituated upon the 
river Don; and ſheltered with trees on every tide. 

I ought not to omit [nverury, belonging to Gariz, 
in Aberdeenſtire, being the Scotſinan's boaſt, for here 
Robert Bruce, though fick, and carried in an hor. 
litter, defeated John Cumins, and thoſe who adhered 
to him, in favour of Edward I. of Eng/and, who held 
Scotland in ſubjection. This was the firſt victory king 
Robert obtained, and laid the foundation of the over. 
throw of the Exgliſb uſurpation in Scotland. Near the 
the ſame place allo, in 1411, Alexander Stuart earl of 
Mar, defeated Donald of the Iſles, in the bloody batile 


From Aberdeen the coaſt goes on to a point of land, 
which is the ſartheſt north-eaſt part of Britain, and 
1s called by the ſailors Buchanneſs, being in the ſhire 
or county of Buchan, part of which belongs to Ala. 
deenſhire. 

On the ſouth-ſide of the water of Eugie ſtands 
Peterhead, with a road, which will hold 100 fail d 
ſhips; and at this place it is high-water when the 
moon is directly fouth. In many places of this ſhire 
are great ſtones placed circularly, one of the Jargel 
in the middle towards the ſouth; which have the air 
of places of worſhip in the ages of heatheniſm. 

The dropping cave of S/anes is very remarkable; 
of the petrified ſubſtance whereof is made excellent 
lime. 

In the month of Odlober, 1752, as ſome quarrien 
were digging for lime-ſtone, near Coll;ftown in the 
pariſh of Slanes, they diſcovered a cave of the ſame 
nature, but a more curious form, and eaſter of accels 
than the famous dropping-cave above mentioned, 
The ſtone is very white, and hangs down in a gred 


number of {mall tubes, reſembling icicles, over a bs 
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yon of water three feet deep, and about four in diame- 
tet. The cave at bottom is nearly circular, fix feet 
broad, and ten in height. On the Jeſt hand of the 
baſun 1s an atcent, which looks like the entrance into 
:nother cave. Upon the right-hand is a row of pe- 
trihed pillars, which, when cleared away, will ſhew 
the true dimenſions, and entertaining variety of this 
ſiſcovery. 

This county, however remote, is ſull of nobility 
and gentry, and their ſeats are ſeen even to the ex- 
tremeſt ſhores : the family of Fraſer carries its name 
to Fraſerburgh, in the very northermoſt point of the 
country. £Erſtines, earls of Mar, had their family- 
ſeat at Krldrummy, in the county of Mar, a little 
ſouth of this part of the county, where the late un- 
happy earl firſt ſet up his ſtandard for the Pretender, 
The Hays, earls of Errol, are in Buchan ; and the fa- 
mily of Forbes lord Forbes, and Forbes late lord Pit/ligo, 
are ſtill farther, and the latter on the very ſhore of the 
Caledonian ocean. The Gardens and Keith; are very 
numerous alſo in theſe parts. 

From hence the eaſt ſhore of Scotland being at an 
end, the land trends away due weſt; and, the ſhire 
of Banff beginning, you ſee the towns of Banff, El- 
gin, Fraſerburgh, and the famous monaſtery of Kin. 
l/s, where the murdered body of king Duff was after 
many years dug up, and diſcovered to be his by va- 
nous tokens, 

The ſhire of Banff deſerves ſome notice for the 
following particulars ; for that in it is ſituated Strath- 
ya, which drives a great trade in lime and fat 
cattle; and it abounds fo with lime-ſtone, that they 
build their houſes with it. They carry on a trade in 
me linen, alſo, by means of their weekly markets at 
%, a neighbouring village, which has nothing re- 
Mmarkable, but an exceeding high and ſeep ſtone 
pride of one arch, over a plcaſant branch of the ri- 
ver 
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ver Deveron; cloſe to which I faw a mighty rock. 
ſtone, which makes a part of the toundation of the 
bridge. It was on a Sunday when I paſſed by here; 
and ſtopped at the poſt houſe for refreſhment, but 
could have nothing but an.egg or two, with ſome 
wine, or thick Scots ale, it being a cuſtom, through 
many parts of Scotland, to eat only an egg, if any 
thing for dinner, and to have an hot ſupper; for 
their ſeeming ſtrictneſs in religion will not let them 
do any labour, even ſo much as dreiling a dinner for 
themſelves or travellers, although they have towls and 
other meat in their houſe, till night, when Sunday is 
over. 

Upon the banks of the Spey, which runs through 
this county, lies the Bog of Gicht, now called Gordins 
Caſtle, the nobleſt palace in the North, being the 
duke of Gordon's chief ſeat, and adorned with pleaſant 
gardens, a great park, and fine canal, with an agree 
able fountain and ſtatues. The caſtle appears ſo 
large, that it looks more like a town than a nobleman'; 
ſeat. The duke is proprietor of this part of the 
county. Strathaven is the paternal inheritance of his 
family, and his grace has a fineeſtate, and other ſeats 
hereabouts. The late duke had a little embroiled 
himſelf with the affairs of 1715, and his ſon, then 
marquis of Huntley, ſtill more; but got off without 4 
forfeiture, by his prudence and good fortune. 

The town of Cu/len, an ancient royal burgh, ſtands 
in the ſhire of Banff, It is chiefly noted for its fruit 
ful ſoil, and ſalmon-fiſhing ; for, having no pot, 1 
has little trade, except for its corn and falmon, At 
the entrance of this town is a noble ſeat of the ear! d 
Finlater ; which was plundered by the rebels in 1745 

Fachabers is a town lying in the hollow, cloſe u 
the banks of the Spy, and chiefly conſiſts of ors 
ſtreet, a mile long, in the middle of which is a toi 
booth lately erected ; but generally the houles 4 
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mean and ſcattering; the chief ornament of all theſe 
parts being Gerdin-caſile, mentioned above. 

The ſhire itſelf takes name from Barf}, a burgh 
royal, ſeated at the mouth of Deverne, or Doveron, in 
the Bone, where the ſheriff holds his courts. In it 
ate the ruins of an old caſtle; near which is the abbey 
of Deer, formerly belonging to the Ciſtercian monks, 
and founded by William Cumin, earl of Buchan. In 
Belvenic is found the ſtone of which alum is made; 
and in the county of Boyne great quarries of ſpotted 
marble have been diſcovered. 

Before we can enter the town of Banff, we are 
obliged to ford the Deveron, which is a very broad 
river. On its banks we have a fine proſpect of the 
town : adjoining to which, is a grand modern build- 
ing of the Jord Bracco, now earl of Fife, of the king- 
dom of Ireland. I thought it was the fineſt piece of 
architecture I had ſeen in Scotland; but, what is a 
great misfortune, the infide is not finiſhed, ſo that 
nobody lives in it; which was occaſioned by a law- 
ſuit between the late lord Braces, and his architect, 
about a crack in the building; but the architect get- 
ting the cauſe, ſo grieved lord Bracco, that he aban- 
doned this noble pile, and lived amongſt the moun- 
tains near Strathbogy, quite a recluſe place, and diſ- 
tant from company. This building at Ban is very 
high, ſquare, and full of columns of noble architec- 
ture on every ſide; it has alſo towers at every corner, 
and others in the middle. The river Deveron runs 
clole by the intended gardens ; and upon it are ſome 
(mall iſlands, where he has built agreeable ſummer- 
houſes, &c, Ban is a neat town, conſiſting of two 
long ſtreets, and ſeveral ſhort ones; there are alſo 
lome neat buildings in it, and two ſmall harbours for 
Ihipping ; but large veſſels cannot come near them. 
Alter leaving Banff, we have fine views, travelling 
along 
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along the ſea-coaſt, of the riſing mountains near the 
Firth of Cromertie, but at a vaſt diſtance. 

Portfoy is a neat village, fix miles from Banff, the 
ſea coming into the town; conſequently it affords 
plenty of fiſh, as its numerous black rocks do viſt 
quantities of dulſe, and other ſea-weeds, which we 
diverted ourſelves with gathering and eating. 

Buchan is part in Aberdeenſhire, part in the ſhire 
of Banf/: one of its principal towns is - Fraſerburgh, 
and Peterhead is another, The latter is a good market. 
town, with a port and ſmall harbour, with two little 
piers for fiſhing; but, being ſo near Aberdeen, has 
not thoſe advantages, that might be otherwiſe probably 
be given to it: ſo that at low-water it is all dry, and 
the ſmalleſt ſhips lie a-ground in it. 

The lord Salloun built (in the year 1738) at Fra. 
ſerburgh, an excellent new pier and bulwark, all of 
free-ſtone; which render that harbour as ſafe and 
commodiovs as any on the eaſt-coaſt ; ſo that 30 ſhips 
may winter there at once, with great ſafety : the wa 
ter at full ſea is 18 or 20 feet. 

From the point of land, called Buchanneſs, the 
ſhips begin their accounts for their ſeveral voyages; 
what they call their departure: as in England they do 
from I/intertonneſs, on the north-eaſt part of Nerfalk 
and from the Downs for the voyages to the ſouthward. 

From Fifene/s, which is the northermoſt point, on 
the mouth of Edinburgh Firth, being the ſouthermoſ 
land of Fife, to this point of Buchanneſi, the land lie 
almoſt due north and ſouth, and the ſhore is the ei. 
termoſt land of Scotland. The diſtance between then 


is 33 leagues 1 mile, which is juſt 100 miles; thougl 
the mariners ſay, that, meaſuring by the fea, it l 
but 28; and from //intertonneſs, near Yarmouth, u 

this point called Buchanneſs, is juſt zoo miles. 
The river or Firth of Tay opens into the ſea, about 
four leagues north from Fifeneſs; and as there b 
igt. 
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houſe on the //e of May, in the mouth of the Firth of 
Forth at Edinburgh, a little ſouth of this point, called 
Fifeneſs ; there are likewiſe two light-houſes at the en- 
trance of the Firth of Tay, for the direction of the 
ſailors, when they are bound into that river, and pat- 
ticularly for their avoiding the two fands, which lie off 
from the ſouth- ſide of the entrance. 

Buchanneſs is generally alſo the firſt land of Great 
Britain, which the ſhips make in their voyages home 
from Archangel in Kuſſia, or from their whale-fiſhing 
voyages to Greenland and Spiti-bergen in the North 
ſeas : and near this point, at Pirfl-go, a great ſhip was 
caſt away in queen Euabeth's time, bound home from 
Archangel, having on board the firſt ambaſſador ſent 
by the great duke of Miſcovy to any of the Chriſtian 
princes of Xurepe, he being commiſſioned to treat 
with queen Elizabeth for a league of peace and com- 
merce. He likewiſe Joſt a moſt valuable preſent, de- 
ſiyned for the queen, of rich coſtly furs, in thoſe days 
reputed ineſtimable. Ihe ambaſſador was happily 
ſ:ved, and brought on ſhore, by the people of Pir/{ige; 
but the ſhip and all the goods were loſt 

From this point of eaſterly land, all that great bay 
or inlet of the ſea, reaching quite to the north of Scot 
land, is called Murray Firth; and the northermoſt 
point is Dungſbyhead, which is the north-eaſt point of 
Caithneſs, and opens to Pentland Firth. By Pentland 
Hirth you are to underſtand the paſſage of the ſea be- 
ond Caithneſs, between Seotland and the ifles of Orh- 
ey. What is called Murray Firth, is not, like many 
dthers, the mouth of a river, as that of Edinburgh or 
Le, but is an open bay in the ſea, as the Bay of 
bi/cay, or the Gulph of Mexico, are; and reaches from 
ler head to Dungſbybead, oppoſite to the Orkneys, the 
i!tance of 79 miles; but it is almoſt twice as far by 
aud, becauſe of the depth of that bay, which obliges 

| us 
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us to travel from Pitſligs weſt, near 70 miles, till we 
come to [nverneſs. 

This county of Buchan is more to be taken notice 
of from what is to be ſeen on the ſea-ſhore than in the 
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ſometimes beer; and they have good French wine 


very cheap, as I and my company experienced; bit 
the 


land; for the country is mountainous, and in ſome Da bott 
places not very fertile; but as we coaſted along welt, NMH, 
we came inſo a much better country, particularly the Mw itho 
ſhires of Banff, Eigin, and the county of Murr, Th 
from whence the bay I juſt now deſcribed is called Mcz1!cd 
Murray Firth. Narn 
Murray is a pleaſant country, the ſoil fruitful, wa WW The 
tered with fine rivers, and full of good towns, and of th: 
gentlemens ſeats, more than could be expected in Miperſon 
remote a part of the kingdom. Nai 
This country is a plain for between 20 and 30 mils HNMe cr 
together, and the ſoil is by that means rendered more cb. 
fruitful and rich, and the temperature of the air mond, t 
ſoitened, than in other parts of Scotland; infomucy{pourho 
that the harveſt here, and in the vale of Strathbogy, bed 
and all the country to nverneſs, is obſerved to bend, 
more early than in Nerthumberland, nay, than-inW'«!ting 
Derbyſhire, and even ſome parts of the more ſoutherlyMWoconl! 
counties in England; as particularly in the eaſt of Kd, b. 
and Suſſex. As a confirmation of this, I affirm, th ou 
I have ſeen the new wheat of this country, and /nvrWicmicl 
neſs, brought to market to Edinburgh, before e Eigh 
wheat at Edinburgh has been fit to reap ; and yet -e C 
harveſt about Edinburgh is thought to be near as ſort the! 
ward as in many parts even of England itſelf. Ine ſup 
word, it is uſual in Murray, and the country about it Hill be 
to begin with their harveſt in the month of Fuly ; andjW*'<at © 
it is not very unuſual to have new corn fully ripe, a Near 
threſhed out, ſhipped off, and brought to Edinburg) df free-1 
to ſale, within the month of Augu/t. Tarn 
The common drink in theſe parts is ale, an olc 
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the inhabitants prefer agua vitæ of their own extract- 
ing from ale-dregs and ſpices, to much richer wines 
than the French : of this they drink plentifully them- 
{-lves, and are very liberal of it to their friends. And 
a bottle of this liquor, and fome cheeſe, will make a 
Murray man undertake the longeſt winter journies, 
without wiſhing for any other proviſiou. 

This country is divided into two ſhires; the greater, 
called the ſhire. of Zl/gin; the other, the ſhire of 
Nairn, 

The town of Nazrn lies on the mouth of the river 
of that name; along which ſtand the feats of many 


perſons of quality. 


Nairn is a royal burgh, and a ſea-port town. 
Ve enter the town over a noble ſtone bridge of one 
:ch. The port is capable of receiving ſmall veſſels ; 
and, though there are very fine woods in the neigh- 
bourhood, yet they turn to lefs profit than could be 
wiſhed z and therefore here, if any where in this 
land, furnaces might with propriety be ſet up for 


nelting the iron ores, of which there are ſaid to be no 


aconſhhderable quantities within a reaſonable diſtance ; 
nd, by this means, even the loppings of theſe woods 
rould be rendered of more value than the woods 
hemſelves are, as things now ſtand. 

Eight miles from Nairn, and four from Inverneſs, 
5 Culloden- Moor, which takes its name from the ſeat 
the late lord preſident Forbes, who was fo active in 
he ſuppreſling of the rebellion in 1745, and which 
ill be for ever memorable on account of the utter 
eſeat of the rebel army there, which put an end to it. 

Near the caſtle of Calder, on that river, is a vein 
ff ſrce-ſtone, and many ſigns of copper. 

Tarnaway caſtle, on the river Findorn, in this county, 
$an old cattle and feat belonging to the carls of Mur- 
ay, 

A little 
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A little lower on the other fide, ſtands the bury 
of Forreſs ; and lower, formerly, ſtood the noble a. 


bey of Kinlsſs, before mentioned. 


At and about Forres are good roads, and fins 
proſpects, eſpecially over the ſea, with the ſhipping 
in Findorn harbour, a ſmall ſea-port, four miles dil. 
tant from Forres. This burgh of Ferres is pleaſantly 
ſituated at the end of ſeveral ridges of mountains, and 
is made up of one Jong ſtreet, with a kirk and tol. 
booth, and the ruins of an old caſtle, in which, it is 
ſaid, the kings of Scotland uſed to refide. Here ar 
gardens to every houſe, very agreeably ſituated, ar 
much regarded by the inhabitants, 

Juſt before we entered this town, on our right 
hand, we were preſented with the fight of a flat ſquar 
pillar of ſtone, which riſes about 23 feet in heigh 
above-ground, and is, as the inhabitants of Fer 
informed me, no leſs than 12 or 15 feet below, | 
that the whole height mult be about 35 feet, and it 
breadth near five ; it is all one entire ſtone: gte 
variety of hierogliphic figures, in low relief, at 
carved thereon ; ſome of which are ſtill diſtinct ant 
viſible; but the injury of the weather has obſcure 
thoſe towards the upper part. What the import 
Ggnification is, I could hear of none that could infor 
me. The whole above ground is divided into fey 
compartments, the loweſt of which is almoſt hid} 
ſome ſteps, or ſupports, lately made to ſecure it fra 
falling, at the expence of the counteſs of Murr 
The ſecond contains ſundry figures, but moſt of the 
defaced. In the third are ſeveral of a monſtrous forn 
reſembling four-footed beaſts with human heads, 2 
others of men ſtanding by them. In the fourth din 
ſion, are fix or ſeven enſigns or ſtandards, with ſon 
figures, holding obſcure weapons in their hands. 2 
fifth and ſixth diviſions are filled with the like figure 
and in the uppermoſt of all have been others, wii 
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url Wi ore now in a great meaſure defaced. On the reverſe 
e ab. (ide of this ſtone. is the figure of a croſs; beneath 
which are two human figures, of a very diſpropor- 
| fine ton ble and Gothic form; and indeed the whole mo- 
pping i nume:t, as to its ſculpture, is executed in a rude 
s dil and barbarous taſte: on its edges are continued flou- 
tantly i riches The inhabitants here told us, it was erected 
s, and as a monument of a Danih king; ſome ſay, flain in 
id tol- battle here; others, that he died at ſea, and was 
„ It 5 1 hither, and buried; others, that it was for a 
ere a t, king, &c. But Camden tells us it was erected 
|, an0M a monument of a victory obtained by king Malcolm 
Ma:-Kenneth over Sweno king of Denmark. 
rige In this rich county, on the river Liſſe, which riſes 
qua a few miles above it, and empties itſelf into the ſea a 
beige miles below it, lies Ein, formerly a biſhop's 
For: fc. It is ſituated in a very fruitful foil, though ſome- 
low, what ſandy. The uſual place of reſidence of the bi- 
and it ſhop was at the caltle of Spynie, within a mile of the 
: gretown. a very noble ſeat, with fine gardens and woods. 
ef, a { hough the town of Ein has reaſon to be proud 
act af its lituation, it was not very rich in its revenues; 
bicurer it had long laboured under heavy and. bucd enſome 


n port Mebts; which, being increaſed by the rebellion in 
| 1n!0'W 715, put a op to many of its new public works, 
to leveWnd made ſeveral others run into decay, At the 
ſt hid Mme time the river Lo/ie having very inſufficient 
e it banks, the channel of it became choaked with fand, 
Murrohich made it ſubject to overſiow ; and, moreover, 


; of tee harbour of Loffie itſelf, which may be called the 


us former of Elgin, lying not far from it, became ruinous 
ads, nd decayed. to the great prejudice of perſons trad- 
th die in the Murray Firth, as well as to the town, 

vith o Ein is a royal burgh. It conſilts of one very 


ids. Al 
e figure 
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ng liicet, and ſeveral ſhorter, having a neat church 
| the middle. The houſes are almoſt all built upon 
cies, which, with their intermediate pillars, form 
Vol. IV, K agtecable 
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- agreeable piazzas, and ſerve to defend the inhabitant 
ſrom the effects of rain, wind, or ſun. It is ale 
noted for the ruins of one of the moſt ſtately cathe. 
dral churches in the kingdom; moſt of the end-walls 
are ſtill remaining, and many noble pillars, which 
ſhew its former greatneſs. At the other end of the 
town are the ruins of an ancient caſtle, ſtill viſible, 
though demoliſhed in the Daniſh wars. Theſe ruins 
are upon a large mount; upon which you have a fine 
proſpect all over the town, and of the adjacent coun- 
try, even to the ſea, and the winding courſe of the 
river Loffie, which ſurrounds this town at a ſmall dif. 
tance ; and which is famous for ſalmon, there being 
annually pickled and exported from 80 to 100 laſts, 
all taken in a few months in the ſummer, and in 1 
ſpace of one mile, ata village called Germach. The 
river abounds with fiſh to the very head, which are 
taken either with hooked tridents by day, or wicker. 
baſkets, or little boats, covered with hides, by night, 
None but the natives, who are uſed to them, will 
venture into theſe boats. 

Above Elgin, Forreſi, and Nairn, lies that part ef 
the country, called the Brae of Murray, no way com- 
parable to the lower part for fruitfulneſs ; and beyond 
this are mountains, woods, and green vallies ; patti- 
cularly Stratherin, well inhabited, and abounding with 
little towns and villages, and Strathnairn, a ſtill bet 
ter ſoil, and poſſeſſed by ſeveral gentlemen. __ Srathr 
rin abſo abounds with lakes, mountains, and ſtreams, 

In this country lies Lochmey, with an iſland, wher 
the laird of Mackintoſh had his ſeat. This tribe # 
called Clan Chattan, and are numerous in this country: 

But to ſay a few words more of Elgin, before 
leave this county: gentlemen of all parties and op. 
nions, as if this town was the court for this part « 
the ifland, leave their Highland habitations in the 


winter, and come to live at Z/gin, with very engaginy 
freedom; 
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ſreedlom; ſo that it is a place of greater reſort than 
could be imagined, at the diſtance of above 450 mea- 
e miles from London, and more, if we go * Edin- 
burgh. 

This rich country continues with very little inter- 
miſſion, till we come to Strathnairn, or the valley of 
Nairn, where it extends a little farther in breadth to- 
wards the mountains, and is not inferior to the other 
in fruitfulneſs. From the weſtern part of this county 
you may obſerve, that the land goes away again to the 
North; and, as if you were to enter into another 
iſland beyond Britain, you find a large lake or inlet 
from the ſea of Murray, going on welt, as if it were 
to cut through the iſland z for we could fee no end of 
it, nor could ſome of the country people tell us how 
far it reached, but that it went beyond Lechaber : fo 
that we thought, till our maps, and farther inquiſi- 
tion informed us, it had joined the Weſlern Ocean. 

After we had travelled about 12 miles, and deſcend- 
! from a riſing ground, upon which we then were, 
re perceived the lake contracted in one particular 
ace to the ordinary ſize of a river, as if deſigned 
nature to give paſſage to the inhabitants to converſe 
ith the northern part; and then it opened again 10 
t former breath, and continued in the form of a 
ge lake, as beſore, for many more miles than we 
wid ſee ; being in the whole, according to Mr. Cam- 
, 23 miles long; but if it be taken on both ſides 
ic pals, it is above 35 miles in length. 

1 his ſituation muſt neceſſarily make the narrow 
t a moſt important paſs, from the moſt ſoutherly 
ts of Scotland to the northern countries which are 
mond it. We have been told, the Romans never 
nqueted thus far, and the conqueſts of Oliver Cram- 
have been much magnified on this account; but 
what Mr. Camden records, and is confirmed by 
er accounts from men of learning and obſervation, 
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be true, this muſt be a miſtake ; for we are told, that 
near Bean-Caſile, in the county of Nairn, there waz 
found, in the year 1406, a fine marble veſſel curiouſly 
carved, which was full of Roman coins of ſeveral ſorts; 
alſo ſeveral old forts and mounts have been. ſeen here, 
which, by their remains, evidently ſhewed themſelves 
to be Roman. 

I now entered the ſhire of [nvern;ſ5, abounding 
with large woods of fir and oak, and having in it ſome 
iron mines. It contains Badenach, Lach aler, the ſouth 
and weſt parts of Ree, and the Je of Sky. 

In the narrow pats mentioned above, over the lake, 
ſtands the town and fortreſs of Inverneſ, that is, a 
town on the inner bank of the river Neſs. It has a 
calile, founded in ancient times, to command the 
paſs : and ſome authors write, that it was anciently a 
royal houſe for the kings of Scotland Be that as it 
will, Oliver Cromwell thought it a place of ſuch im- 
portance, that he built a ſtrong citadel here, and kept 
a ſtated garriſon always in it, and ſometimes more 
than a garriſon; finding it needful to have a large 
body of his veteran troops poſted here to preſerve the 
peace of the country, and keep the Highlanders in 
awe, which they effectually did all his time. The 
fort or citadel built by Oliver Cromwell was a large pen- 
tagon : it was ſituated cloſe to the entrance of the ri 
ver Neſs into the Murray Firth; but is now entirely 
in ruins, nothing but banks of earth or ditches te: 
maining. 

It is obſerved, that, at the end of thoſe troubleſome 
days, when the troops of all fides came to be dil 
banded, and the men diſperſed, numbers of Englj 
ſoldiers ſettled in this fruitful part of the country 
from whence it reccived two advantages : 

1. They learnt the art of huſbandry in more pe 
fection than they underſtood before; which, wil 
the help of a rich foil, has rendered this part of tif 
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country more fruitſol than the reſt of Scotland to this 
day: and to this it is in ſome meaſure owing, that 
the harveſt is ſo early, and the corn fo good, as is ob- 
ſetved above. 

2. As CromwelPs ſoldiers improved them thus in 
the arts and induſtry of the huſbandman, fo they leſt 
them the Engiuhh accent upon their tongues, which 
they likewiſe preſerved a long time. At this time 
they ſpeak perfect Engliſh, even much better than in 
the moſt ſoutherly provinces of Scetland; nay, ſome 
will ſay, as well as at London itſelf. And indeed their 
tongue is not only Angliciſed, but their palates too; 
their way of eating and cookery, dreſs and behaviour, 
is pretty much according to the ſouthern mode. 

Inverneſs is one of the royal boroughs of Scotland, 
and, jointly with Nairn, Forreſs, and Chaunery, ſends 
a member to Parliament. 

The town has a military governor, and the corpo- 
ration a provolt and four bailiffs, which differ but little 
from our mayor and aldermen. There is, beſides, a 
dean of guild, who preſides in matters of trade; and 
other borough officers, as uſual in corporate towns. 

Inverneſs is not only the county-town of the ſhire 
of that name, but it is deemed the capital of the Hg 
lande; and, as ſuch, I ſhall expatiate upon it, and 
vpon the cuſtoms and uſages of the Highlanders in ge- 
neral. Yet the natives of [/nverne/s do not call them- 
ſelves Highlanders, becauſe they ſpeak Engliſh. This 
rule of denomination they borrow from the kirk, 
which, in all its acts and ordinances, diſtinguiſhes the 
Lnolands trom the Highlands, not by the ſituation, but 
by the language of the inhabitants. 

But though the inhabitants of Inverneſi ſpeak Eng- 
ib, yet there are ſcarce any who do not underſtand 
the Er/e or Iriſb, which is abſolutely neceſſary to carry 
dn their dealings with the neighbouring people; for, 
rittin lels than a mile of the town, there are few 
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who-ſpeak Engliſh at all, except the gentry, who ſpeak ter 


it in the remoteſt parts. 

The town conſiſts chiefly of four ſtreets, three df 
which concur at the croſs ; but the fourth is ſome- 
what irregular. 1 

The caſtle ſtands upon an hill, which, though not he- 
large, is very ſteep ; it joins to the town on the fouth- u 
ſide, is of an irregulac figure, and built with un. bor 
hewn ſtone. It was completely repaired, to ſerve as 
part of the citadel of Fort George, of which the foun- 
dation ſtone was laid in 1726. 1 

The caſtle is hereditarily kept by the dukes of Gy. 
don. It was formerly a royal palace, where Mary, the 
mother of James I. reſided, when ſhe thought it her 
intereſt to oblige the Highlanders; but, before it wa MW... 
repaired, it conſiſted only of ſix lodging-rooms, the . 
offices below, and the gallery above. The gallery is .. h, 
taken down, and, each of the rooms being divided W,,... 
into two, there are now twelve apartments for officers, M; 


The deſcent of the caſtle-hill to the rivet Neſs is looſe 3 
gravel, and very ſteep, and the buildings on that ſide Hr un. 
reach quite to the edge. While it was repairing, the Nea of 
workmen had cut away ſome, part of the foot of the The 


declivity, to make the paſſage between the ſlope and 
the water ſomewhat wider; upon which the grave 
immediately began to run, and the caſtle in a fey 
hours muſt have followed the foundation on which it 
ſtood, if the town-maſons and ſoldiers had not in- 
ſtantly run up a 7 wall at the ſoot of the hill; and 
happy it was for them that ſtones in that country are 
every where at hand. 

At the ſoot of this bill is a bridge near 80 rards 
over, conſiſting of ſeven arches well built with {tone Hp 
By the ſide of this river, and indeed all over Sπ,Eů . x 


a . . tio 
are to be ſeen numbers of women with their coat * 
tucked up, ſtamping in tubs upon linen, to waſh i 4 4 
and, in this place, not in ſummer only, but in , * 
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depth of winter; for the river never freezes, but, on 
the contrary, will diſſolve the icicles which hang at 
the ſeet of horſes that have paſſed through other 
waters. 

The Town-ball is a plain building of rubble, and 
there is one room in it where the magiſtrates meet 
upon the town buſineſs, which would be tolerable, 
but that the walls are rough, not being ſo much as 
plailtered, and the furniture only a table, and ſome 
wictched chairs. 

he houſes of this town are ſo differently modelled, 
that they cannot be comprehended in any general de- 
ſcription 3 they are, however, moſtly low, becauſe 
the town is expoſed to ſudden and impetuous guſts of 
wind, which ruſh upon it through the openings of the 
aljacent mountains. The back-part, or one end of 
the houſe, is generally turned towards the ſtreet, and 


there is a ſhort alley which leads into a kind of yard, 


from whence the ſtairs aſcend that lead to the firſt 


Poor ; for the ground-floor is generally a kind of ſhop 


r warchouſe, and has no communication with the 
eſt of the building. 
The walls are built of ſtones that greatly differ both 
n ſize and ſhape; many of them are pebbles, 
nd, being almoſt round, there muſt neceſſarily be 
arge gaps between, which on the outſide they fill up, 
V driving in flat ſtones of a ſmaller ſize, and aſter- 
rards face the work all over with mortar thrown 
gainſt it with a trowel, which the call harling. 
Before the Union, the houſes were neither ſaſhed 
or ſlated, and, to this day, the ceiling of one room 
nothing more than the identical boards which ſerve 
dr the floor of another; of the ſame kind are the par- 
uons between rooms on the ſame floor, ſo that, as 
ze planks dry, there is a chink between each, 
rough which it is eaſy to ſee all that paſſes : but 
is is not all, for the floors are full of holes about an 
KR 4 inch 
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inch diameter. One of theſe hcles is bored on each 
plank, at ſome diſtance from the end, when they are 
taken from the faw-mill; and th:ough theſe holes 
they put a cord, or, as they call it, a w50dze, to keep 
them fat on the ſides of the horſes which drag them 
to the place where they are to be uſed, with the cor- 
ner of the other end on the ground, 

Thete holes indeed are filled up with pegs, when 
they are firſt laid; but, as the wood ſhrinks, the hole 
becomes wider, and the peg leſs, till it drops out, and 
is ſeldom afterwards reftored. Ihe windows that re- 
main unſaſhed have two ſhutters for the lower half, 
and the upper balf only is glazed; ſo that when 
it is neceflary to keep out the weather, nothing 
can be ſeen in the ſtreet, This manner of conſtruct- 
ing their windows is not altogether the effect of penury 
or parſimony ; for, in the clan quarrels, many were 
{hot from the oppolre fide of the way, who were dil. 
covered fitting in their chambers through the glaſs. 

But though it was begun by danger, it was con- 
tinued merely by habit; for theſe quarrels have not of 
Jate been carried to ſuch excets. 

Such are the houſes in the principal ſtreets of Ir 
deine thoſe of the middling fort are yet lower, and 
have generally a eloſe wooden ſtaircaſe before the front, 
which is lighted by ſmall round, or oval holes, juſt 
big enough for the head to come through; and in ſum- 
mer, or when any thing in the ſtreet excites the cu- 
riofity of thoſe without, they look like ſo many people 
with their heads in the pillory. The extreme parts 
of the town conſiſt of wretched hovels, taced and co- 
vered with turf, with a bottomleſs tub or baſket in the 
roof for a chimney. 

There are ſalmon and trout in abundance; al 
hates, partridge, grouſt, plover, duck, mallard, wood- 
cock, and inipes; but, after Chri//mas, no mutton 18 
to be procured till Augy/t, nor any beef till September, 

and 
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and then they may be bought for a penny a pound. 
A fowl, which they call a hen, may be purchaſed for 
two-pencez and there is great plenty of roots and 
greets. 

Swine are ſeldom ſeen about the Highlands ; but 
pork is very common 1a the low countries, and in par- 
ticular at Aberdeen, where great quantities, as has been 
{aid, are pickled, and fold to other parts for winter 
proviſion, 

In this place are fix miniſters ; three to the Enghh, 
and three to the Irih church, who have each of them 
100/. fer annum, none having more than that ſtipend, 
nor any leſs than 5o/. Their manner of preaching 
is with a whine, which they call the ſough; and, 
as they pray extempore, they are often betrayed into 
ridiculous abſurdities. They do not drink ſo much 
as a dram, without faying a long grace over it; and 
one of them was ſuſpended for riding on horſeback on 
the Sabbath, though it was occaſioned by his not being 
able to paſs a ford on Saturday evening, in his way to 
the kirk 

By the general tenor of their preaching, and their 
proceedings as a ſynod, a ſtranger would be inclined 
to think, that they held nothing to be a fin but forni- 
cation, nor a virtue but keeping the Sabbath, The 
molt zealous vigilance is continually uſed to diſcover. 
all breaches of chaſtity, not only in the North, but in 
all parts of Scotland; fo that, at Edinburgh, the city- 
guard has beſet the liouſe a whole night, upon infor- 
mation that a man and woman went in there, though 
in the day-time ; and, in the Highlands there are a let 
of fellows, who, it they fee two pertons of different 
ſexes walk out to take the air, make it their buſineſs 
to dog them from place to place, itiil keeping them- 
ſelves concealed ; and, if they fee any familiarity, will 
march up, and demand money; upon a refulal of 
which they will inform, and it they will confirm their 
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information by an oath, the parties muſt either quy 
the country, or do public penance *. 

Each church has but one bell to give notice of di. 
vine ſervice, but the muſic- bells produce fine har. 
mony ; they are played every day from eleven to 
twelve, upon keys, like an organ, and are heard all 
over the town. 

In their marriages, they do not uſe the ring, as in 
England; but the bride, if ſhe is of the middle claſs, 
is conducted to church by two men who take her un- 
der the arms, and hurry the poor unwilling creature 
along the ſtreets, as a pickpocket is dragged to an 
horſe-pond in London, having been attended the even- 
ing before by the bride-maids, who with great cere- 
mony waſh her feet. 

When a ſervant-maid has behaved well in a place, 
her maſter and miſters frequently make what they call 
a penny wedding for her when ſhe marries. They pro- 
vide a dinner and ſupper, and invite all their relations 
and friends; and in the evening, when there is muſic 
and dancing, the bride muſt go round the room, and 
ſalute all the men, during which ceremony, every 
perſon in the company puts money into a diſh, ac- 
gording to their inclination and ability; and by this 
means the new-married couple often procure a ſum 
ſufficient to begin the world with very comfortably for 
perſons in their condition. 

The moment a child is born, it is plunged into 
cold water, though it ſhould be neceſſary firſt to break 
the ice. At the chriſtening, the father holds it up 
before the pulpit, and receives a long extemporary ad- 
monition concerning its education. 

The people are invited to ordinary burials by a man 
who goes about with a bell, and, at certain ſtations, 


® Public penance for the fin of fornication is now aboliſhed in Sc. 
land, where the people are at preſent no chaſter than their ſouthern 
neighbours. 
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declares aloud the death of the party, the name, and 
place of abode ; this bell is alſo tinkled before the fu- 
neral proceſſion. To the burial of perſons of higher 
rank, an invitation is uſually given by a printed letter 
ſigned by the neareſt relation; but ſometimes it is 
general by beat of drum. 

The company, which is always numerous, meet in 
the ſtreet at the door of the houſe ; a convenient num- 
ber of whom (ſtrangers are always the firſt) are then 
invited into a room, where there are pyramids of 
cake and ſweetmeats, to which ſome dithes, with 
pipes and tobacco, are added, merely becauſe it is an 
old cuſtom; for it is rare to ſee any ſmoaking in Scot- 
land. 

Each of the neareſt relations preſent wine to every 
individual of the company, and, as it is expected the 
gueſt, when he has accepted the favour of one, ſhould 
not not refuſe it to any of the reſt, he is in danger 
of drinking more than he can conveniently. carry. 
\When one fot has been thus treated, others are intto- 
duced, and, when all have had their turn, they ac- 
company the corple to the grave, where it generally 
arrives about noon, The miniſter is always particu- 
larly invited, though he performs no kind of ſervice 
over the dead, of whatever fortune or rank. Part of 
the company is ſelected to return to the houſe, where 
nine is filled as faſt as it can be drank, till there is 
icaice a ſober perſon among them. In the end, how- 
ever, ſome ſwect-meats are put into their hats, or 
thurſt into their pockets, with which they aſterwards 
compliment the women of their acquaintance, This 
ceremony the call the dradgy, which perhaps is a cor- 
tuption of dirge. 

No fees are paid to the miniſter or pariſh, for either 
chriſtening, marrying, or burying. 

Within a mile of Jnverne/s the Highlands begin to 
ile on the nocth-weſt ; but, towards ſome other points, 
there 
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there are five or ſix miles of what the natives call x 
fat country. | 

Somewhat to the north-eaſt are the ruins of the fort, 
built by Cremwwe!!, which commanded the town, the 
mouth of the river, and part of the flat country on 
the land-ſide. Ihe rampart is not an unpleaſant ſum. 
mer's walk. 

About a mile weſt is a very regular hill, riſing out 
of a perfect flat, which the natives call Tomahcurach : 
it is about 400 yards long, and 150 broad, at the 
baſe: it looks almoſt like a Thames wherry, with the 
keel upwards; and the inhabitants, who for that rea- 
ſon ſometimes cal! it Nas Ark, ſuppoſe it to be the 
perpetual haunt of fairies and witches, 

The greateſt ornament in all the adjacent country 
is an ifland, diſtant about a quarter of a mile; it is 


about 600 yards long, ſurrounded by two branches of 


the Neſs, and well planted with trees. To this place 
the mayiſtrates conduct the judges, when they are 
upon their circuit, in the beginning of May, and en- 
tertain them with falmon, which is boiled the moment 
It is taken out of Cruives, and ſet upon a bank of turf, 
ſurrounded by ſeats of the ſame. 

Not far from the town, large moor-ſtones, ſome of 
them ten feet high, are ſet up in regular circles, one 
within another : how long they have been there ranged, 
or for what purpoſe, cannot now be certainly known ; 
but, if tradition is to be believed, they were ſet up by 
the R:mans, either for temples in which they facri- 
ficed to their gods, or tribunals for the trials of cri- 
minal ſoldiers. 

At the diſtance of about two miles is Culladen-hauſe, 
2 large {ftone-building, with good gardens and a pack. 
This place was beſieged by the rebels in 1715, 
when the laird was abtent in Parliament; but the 
lady beld it out againſt them, and obliged them to 
raile the ſiege, 
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At about the ſame diſtance ſrom the town, on the 
contrary ſide, is another large old building, which 
belonged to the lord-advocate or attorney-general ; 
and near it a moſt romantic wood, diverſified with 
great heights and hollows, with ſprings of water in- 
erſperſed, that fal in numerous caſcades, and wind 
out among the bruſh- wood below. 

By the ſmall proportion of arable land in theſe parts 
to the rocks and heaths, the moſt plentiful year ſcarce 
produces ſufficient to feed the inhabitants; and con- 
ſequently, in an unfavourable ſeaſon, they ſuffer ex- 
treme diſtreſs. 

In Lochaber, which, though bordering upon the 
tern Ocean, is yet within the ſhire of Inverneſs, 
fands Fort William, fo named from king William, in 
whoſe reign it was built, principally as a check upon 
the Camerons, a clan which at that time was greatly 
addicted to plunder and rebellion. 

It tands in a very rocky and barren country, at the 
foot of a mountain called Beneviſb, and one face of 
the fortification is waſhed by a navigable arm of the 
ſea; on the land fide it is almoſt ſurrounded with 
rivers, which, though not broad, are rendered im- 
palable by their depth and rapidity. There is alſo a 
town called Maryburgh, after the queen, which was 
originally intended as a ſutlery to the garriſon, and 
afterwards erected into a barony, in favour of the go- 
rernor of the fort, I he houſes are all, by ſpecial ap- 
pointment, built of timber and turf, that they may 
be ealily and ſuddenly burnt up by the commandant, 
hen in danger of becoming a lodgement for an 
enemy. 

Firt William is ſurrounded by vaſt mountains, 
hich occaſion almoſt perpetual rain. The loſtieſt 
pre on the ſouth- ſide: Benewiſh ſoars above the reſt, 
nd ends in a point, whoſe height from the ſea is faid 
d be 1450 yards, As an ancient Briton, (fays Mr. 
ennant ) 
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Pennant), I lament the diſgrace of Snowden, once ef. WM rock. 
teemed the higheſt hill in the iſland, but now yield white 
the palm to a Caledonian mountain. and m: 
Near the foot of the bridge, at Inverneſi, upon Nous pl 
pleaſant hill, cloſe by the river- ſide, was ſituated For. WM houſe « 
George, which was a great ornament to the town, be. called 
fore the rebels, in 1746, blew it up. It was not in. there, 
deed a place of ſuch great ſtrength, as it was a beau. N moſt ſu 
tiful barrack, Their chief engineer, who laid the Nef Scat 
train, was mounted up into the air by the blaſt, aud Befo 
killed: he had a dog which was blown up at the the oth 
ſame time a great height, and thrown almoſt over the MWealtle o 
river; but, being not ſo miſchievous an one as his Mtowers, 
maſter, eſcaped with his life, though lamed. ed by k 
We have at Inverneſs a quite Highland proſpect, N vard of 


and more eſpecially as we look towards Fort Aug uſtu; Mitwo mil 
for we ſee nothing but irregular mountains and vallies, Wabout 3 

Aſter two months ſtay at Iaverneſi, I ſet out for ſtream 1 
Fort Auguſius; in coming to which place I travelled ¶ te fatho 
along the banks of the river Ne/s four miles, till! fall, an: 
came to Lochneſs ; from whence the river runs, and After 
diſcharges itſelf into Murrey- Firth at Inverneſs, Lich. Wd a par. 
neſs is a moſt remarkable and beautiful loch, twenty. Nrpon ſig 
four miles long, and two broad, in ſome places tain, to 
When we are come to the head of the loch, the pt w 
pect is moſt charming; we look ſtrait along the loch, {mountair 
and loſing our fight in the water, on each fide the erery on 
loch is a ridge of moſt terrible barren woody mou - Mint for: 
tains, which give great ſurprize to a ſtranger, Weit, wh 
travel from the head of this great pool, along the banks Wy mean 
(which make the foot of theſe mountains), for nes nd hand 
12 miles, and through a road made with the greateltWgrceable 
difficulty, by blowing up monſtrous rocks, which inWſ'ringen! 
many places hang ſtooping over paſſengers, and higherW'ss all in 
than houſes, ſo that it is a little frightful» to pals V After : 


them. We find many of theſe dreadful patles, wih ented, 01 


water dripping out from every part of the fracture ifs tall of 
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rock, Theſe are intermixed with woods of oak, bitch, 
white poplars, and nut-trees, with ſprings of water, 
and many curious plants, peculiar to thoſe mountain- 
ous places. We then came to a ſmall and pitiful 
houſe of entertainment (yet the only one on the road), 
called the General's Hut; becauſe general Jae lived 
there, when he commanded the forces in making theſe 
moſt ſurpriſing and uſeful roads through the Highlands 
of Scotland. 

Before we came to this place, we had a view, on 
the other fide this loch, of the ruins of the famous 
caſlle of Urquhart, formerly conſiſting of ſeven great 
towers, faid to be built by the Cumzns, and demoliſh- 
ed by king Edward I. about four miles to the weſt- 
ward of which caſtle, on the top of a very high hill, 
two miles perpendicular, is a lake of cold freſh water, 
zbout 30 fathom in length, and fix in breadth; no 
ſtream running to it or from it. It could never yet 
be fathomed ; and at all ſeaſons of the year it is equally 
full, and never freezes. 

After we leave the General's Hut, we are ſurpriſed 
by a parcel of almoſt naked boys and girls, coming, 
upon ſight of us, down ſome craggy rocks of a moun- 
uin, to ſell us whortle-berries, or the vaccinia nigra of 
Virgil, which they gather in almoſt every part of theſe 
mountains in prodigious quantities. They fold to 
ery one of us near a mutchkin for a baubee (i. e. a 
pint for an halfpenny); and they chiefly live on the 
fruit, when they are gathering them on the mountains, 
by means of the great ſtain they give, their mouths 
and hands are dyed in a frightful manner. 'Theſe are 
preeable fruit to the taſte, and are accounted, very 
pltringent by the country-people ; but the aſtcingency 
bes all in the black ſkin, and not in the pulp. 

After a little way riding from this hut, we are pre- 
ented, on our right with a moſt remarkable cataract, 
i tall of water, more than 20 yards high: it being a 
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ſmall river, obſtructed by vaſt rocks on the edge of 
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mountain, and ſo lets itſelf into the loch, at the foot o 
this mountain, 

We leave the loch We on our right, au 
travel over continued mountains, covered with wogd 
and rocks, and ſee Lochne/s no more, till we come n 
Fort Auguſtus ; but paſs by ſeveral ſmaller lochs, the 
are ſeparated from the grand one by vaſt mountain: 


we alſo meet with ſeveral ſmall rivers (abounding 


more with rocks than w ater), which, together wit 
the woods and high mountains, gave great vatie 
and entertainment to a contemplative traveller, 

Laſtly, when we have aſcended the higheſt mow 
tains, and juſt going to deſcend, we are moſt ſudden! 
and agreeably ſurpriſed with a valley, and the lock. 
end, cloſe to which was a grand building, but non 
in roins, called Fort Auguſtus; and within two 
three ſtones-throw, upon a more riſing- ground, is an 
other large building, which was called the CO By 
racks, burnt by the rebels. The town of K:*l/:whin 
is only a few miſerable huts, thatched with heath 
heather, and is ſituated near the Old Barracks... Se 
veral curious people told me, that this loch (any more 
than the river Neſs) never freezes. They alſo inform: 
ed me, that it abounded much in ſulphur, and was 
the lighteſt water in Scotland. The road from hence 
to Fort Milliam is 30 miles, quite in a valley, as it is 
from Inverneſs to this place, and full of lochs all the 
way, from ſea to ſea, eaſt and welt. This valley i 
ſuppoſed to be near twenty feet lower than the fea; 
and there is not above eight miles of the way from /n 
verneſs to Fort William, but what is either lochs or 
rivers. 

Thus far my friend. 

To whoſe account it will be proper to add the fo- 
lowing brief hiſtory of the great work perſormed by 


the late general Wade, in relation to the new-made 
roads 
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e of ads into and through the Highlands of Scotland, 
ot, bich have ſo much altered, and will more and more 
er for the better, the face of this part of the united 
„ anWMcinglom. 
root In the year 1724, general 7/ade, by commiſſion from 
me Mis mejeſty king George I. proceeded to the Highlands, 
„ thao inform himſelf of ſome irregularities then com- 
tains Wplained of, "Theſe Highlands, as bas been before ob- 
ndingWeryed, are more than one-half of Scotland, compoſed 
wine mountains, which riſe one above another, and ex- 
ariey end from Dunbarton, near the mouth of the Clyde, to 
he no:th part of the iſtand, above 200 miles in 
nounWength, and from 50 to more than 100 in breadth., 
denlyMT he little vallies between are divided from one another 
loch barren rocks, bogs, and precipices, Hence the 
nog anders, being much hindered from commerce 
vo Hd acquaintance with the more cultivated part of the, 
is aneFeountry, were likely to continue for ever attached to. 
heir ancient barbarous cuſtoms and manners, unleſs 
me expedient were found to introduce trade and in- 
uſtry among them. 
The general travelled over the moſt difficult and 
langerous paſſiges of the mountains, and in his pro- 
preſs projeCted the bold undertaking of making ſmooth 
and ipacious roads in that heap of confuſion. In 
1726 he began the work, which he completed in 
it 191747; employing therein only 500 of the ſoldiers 
[1 thefWen irtered in $corlardy in the ſummer ſeaſon, under of- 
ley Meets properly appointed. Theſe roads are all now 
: lea ;Wt (or wheel-carriages, or a train of artillery, being 
m [bot 250 miles in length, and from 20 to 24 feet in 
1s een, including aqueducts and ſide-drains, that 
deve them from the injuries of violent rains, ſo 
quent among the mountains. W here the hills per- 
e fon, they run in right-lines, notwithſtanding the 
ed by Wock+ and bogs which often interpoſed. The huge 
made Wil onc3, raiſed out of the ground by engines, are ſet 
roaGs ; up 


| was 
hence 
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up by the road's ſide, and ſerve as guides in deep WI” mile: 
fnows ; and at every five meaſured miles are pillars ty g on 
inform the traveller how far he has proceeded. The Meng al 
roads enter the mountains at two different parts of the N © 
low-country ; one at Crief, 14 miles north of Stirling, wiles, a 
where the Romans leſt off their works, yet viſible, and preeabl 
the other at Dunkeld, 10 miles north of Perth. The Meer © 
firſt, 85 miles in length, leads to Fort Augu/tus, at the , i 
weſt-end of Lochneſs, and proceeds to Glenaimand, precipic 
where the hollow is ſo narrow, and the mountains on The 
each ſide ſo high, that the ſun is ſeen but two or three N nine 
hours in the longeſt day. ne wate 
From Glenalmond the road continues to Abberfaldy, Pet <<! 
where, by a bridge, it croſles the river Tay, on to Dal. The 1 
rachardech, and there falls in with the road which en. bre a 
ters the hills of Dynkeld, and thence over the hills of amicd e 
Drummochter to Dalwhiney, where it branches into two; ech abc 
one to the north-weſt, thraugh Garva Moor, and over WW" the | 
the Coriarack mountains to Fort Augu/tus ; the other als of 
due north to the barracks of Ruthven and Inverneſi. we, 0 
Fort Auguſtus ſtands in the very centre of the Hg.. in 
Jands, half-way between Fort William on the wat e © 
coaſt, and Fort George at Inverneſs on the eaſt-caalt ; There 
and the road paſſes by the ſides of the lakes, Ng, I whicl 
Oict, and Lachy, which divide the northern from the Tul le, 
ſouthern Highlands. From Inverneſs to Fort Milian t 74 
is bo meaſured miles, good part cut through ſolid iF*"** of 
rock, but now the moſt beautiful road in the king: . *** © 
dom, and promotes a trade from Ireland to the ealt uced ſe 
and north of Scotland. mays, at 
It would be needleſs to enumerate the various di- 
ficulties that occurred in the making of theſe roads; i” for 
I ſhall therefore mention but two or three. 2 miles 
When the miners blaſted with gun-powder the,” lim: 
black rock on the ſide of Lechneſi, they were obliged I 
to hang by ropes till they bored into it. This lake by 5 


in itſelf a curioſity, being a beautiful natural canal, 
21 mile 
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miles in length, with the rocks and mountains riſ- 
ug tom the water's edge. It lies in a direct line, 
being above a mile in breadth, er deep, and 


was never known to freeze, For the ſpace of 12 
miles, along the fide of the lake, the road forms an 
wreeable terrace, from whence the lake is ſeen to 
eier end, and along the three lakes, 'Neſs, Oich, and 

«hy, in ſeveral places, the road is ſecured from the 
precipices by walls two or three feet high. 

The Laterfinlay road runs along the ſide of Lochy 
for nine miles together, on rocks which project over 
ic water formerly impaſſable, and brought to their pre- 
ent evenneſs chieily by the force of gun-powder. 

The road over the Cortarack mountain, which is 
boxe a quarter of a mile in perpendicular height, is 
zried on, upon the ſouth declivity, by 17 windings, 
ach about 70 or 80 yards in length, and all ſupported 
n the lower-ſide, and at the turnings, with ſtone 
alls of ten or fifteen feet high. The paſs of Swg- 
urg, on the north-ſide of this mountain, is a deep 
am between two ſteep hills exceeding bigb, joine 
"two dry arches, and a wall of ſupportment. 

There are 40 ſtone bridges built upon theſe roads z 
jf which the moſt conſiderable are thoſe of Gary and 
Tunble, of ſingle arches, upwards of 50 feet ſpan, 
ner rapid rivers, which in time of floods roll down 

ones of monſtrous ſize, 

The eaſe and convenience of theſe roads has in- 
uced ſeveral of the Highland gentlemen to make good 
jays, at their own expence, from their homes to the 
pain road; and where there were nothing but turf- 
uts for 100 miles together, there are now, at 10 or 
I2 miles diſtance from each other, houſes of ſtone 
nd lime for the accommodation of travellers. The 
2/7 drovers, who uſed to attend the fairs of cattle 

the borders of the Highlanders, now go into the 
Kart of the Country ; and the ſoldiers, who were * 

0 
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of them huſbandmen, taught the inhabitants a bet to 
manner of tilling their ground; and many other K of 
vantages have accrued to the Highlanders, and U 2. Th 
kingdom in general, om the 

This work, though ſo ſtupendous and beneficial and 
might have well added luſtre to the Roman name, big ir 
effected by a handful of men, comparatively ſpeakingMnd the i 
and at a ſmall expence. Theſe men, who were fol z. Ih 
diers, were commanded by their proper officers, ,, 
received 64. a day over and above their pay; a c the li 
poral had 84. a ſerjeant 1s. and a ſubaltern 25, een th 
With the ſame encouragement much might be deem the 
in S2uth Britain, where a thouſandth-part of the laboufM 4. The 
is hardly wanting to make the roads complete; Minds, t 
the example here exhibited is a demonſtration, bey S/-t/an 
a poſhbility of contradiction, of what might be effedi Accor 
ed, were the ſame means made uſe of under the ge ov 


direCtion. hird divi 
When we are over the bridge of Inverneſs, we ent eto 
that which we truly call the North of Scetland, ut nu. 


others the North Highlands; in which are ſeveral eien the 
tinct ſhires, but cannot call for a particular deſeripti i part. 
becauſe they are all one undiſtinguiſhed range ol | he ti. 
mountains and woods, overſpread with vaſt and almo(Mizioully 
uninhabited rocks and ſteeps, filled with deer inn bat qua 
merable of various kinds; among which are ſome MN, anc 
thoſe the ancients called harts and roebucks, will The tc 
overgrown ſtags and hinds of the red-deer ki , 
whoſe fleſh eats extremely well. be iſland 

Before I deſcribe, in my own way, this frighiq “er 
country, it is fit to obſerve, that Set and may be Me chict 


vided into four diſtricts, which I have not ſeen any Wurgh, n 
our geographers do before me; yet, I believe, m; 
not be an improper meaſurement for ſuch as wah, 
form a juſt idea of the whole in their minds : s four a 
1. The S:vh-land, or that part of Scotland ſouth off: lies al 
the river Tay, and drawing a line from the Tay 2 ant — 
(18/27 10 the 
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rt to Lochlamand, and down to Dunbarten, and the 
ank of Clyde. J 

2, The Middle, or Midland, being all the country 
om the Tay and the Lochlomond, north to the lake of 

and Aber, including a long flope to the ſouth, 

king in the weſtern Highland of Argyle and Lor n, 
ad the iſles of V and. Jura. 8 

z. The Northland, being all the country beyond 
averneſs, and the Loch or river Nes, North, draw- 
ug the line over the narrow ſpace of G/engary, be- 
reen the Neſs and Aber, and bounded by them both 
om the eaſtern to the weſtern fea. 

4. The andi, being all the weſtern and northern 
lands, the Hebrides, Sky, Orkneys, and the other iſles 
{ Shetland, 

According to this deſcription, having paſſed the 
ige over the river V, lam now entered on the 
bird diviſion of Scotland, called the Northland. Here 
e not only the beſt hawks of all kinds, but eagles in 
cat numbers, which prey upon the young fawns 

hen they fall firſt, and upon wild-fowl, with which 
his part of the country abounds, 

| he rivers and lakes alſo in this country are ſo pro- 
Iiziouſly full of ſalmon, that it is hardly credible 
phat quantities are taken in the Spey, the Nairn, the 
N/;, and other rivers hereabout. 

The ſeveral counties beyond the Neſs, are Roſs, Su- 
terland, Strathnavern, Caithneſs, and, beyond thoſe, 
be iſlands of Orkney and Shetland. 

Ln herland is called the ſhire of Dernoch, from 
he chict town of the province called Dornech, a royal 
burgh, noted for a caltle belonging to the earl of Su- 
hrland ; for its catheiral church for the dioceſe of 
a,, which once was part of this ſhire, and for 
s 'cur annual fairs. It has three remarkable foreſts, 
debdes abundance of other woods, which afford plea- 
ant hunting and ſowling, One fort of bird is pecu- 
la tothe country, called nu, which reſembles a par- 

rot, 
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rot, and digs its neſt in the trunks of oak; wich e ce 
beak. There are about 60 lakes in this county : A 
- is Lochſtin, 14 miles in length; in many | oaſt o 
them are iſlands, very pleaſant for ſummer habitation akes / 
In the iſle of Brora the earl of Sutherland has „4 
houfe, which he makes uſe of when he comes to huet 
deer, which abound in it; and in ſome of the lab, 
and rivers of this county, as well as in the rivers gf hief of 
Aberdeen and Roſs, are found pearls of great value otrat 
In ſhort, this ſhire ſo abounds with Jakes, rivers, ani nd, to 
bays, that there is ſcarce a farm in the whole coun ord D 
but is waſhed either with freſh or ſalt water, ſo taal ſeve 
the inhabitants have ſtore of fiſn and fowl. The be; Not! 
or big in this county is reckoned excellent. It H 
alſo ſilver mines, and excellent iron mines, coal neſt ha 
mines, and quarries of ſree-ſtone, but much negled Brita 
ed. It has many commodious harbours for ſhips u o mile 
export its commodities, wich are cod, falmon, fal le to r 
beef, wool, ſkins, hides, tallow, butter, cheeſe, & out! 
J he bays and coaſts alſo abound with ſeals, har de, tl 
ſometimes whales, and ſhell-fiſh of all forts. men 
The earl of Sutherland has a caſtle beyond Indern dafety, 
called Dunrobin, ſituate on the eaſtern ſhore, In the [he ( 
gardens of this ſeat, though ſo northerly, ſaffron gros gh, - 
bters © 


very well, and comes to maturity. 

Strathnavern is part of Sutherland, and derives its 
name from Strath, a valley, ſituated on the river Ni 
vern, which'runs through it. T he country is moun- 
tainous, and formerly was noted for breeding greater 


em. ( 


numbers of ravenous wolves than any other in Scotia" Ale 
The bays and rivers are full of fiſh ; it is very woody...” * 
and many lakes are in the vallies. I here are ſever Caichne 
monuments in it of victories gained over the Dane, dand 
particularly one at Enbo, which is a ſtone croſs, fi Moc, 
to be over a Daniſh king. The inhabitants are gef e'me P 
hunters, and deſpiſe thoſe who are not; ſo that ven”! tl 
ſon with them is a common diſh, The ſituation en, 


the 
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ie country not admitting of towns, the inhabitants 
ue up and down in ſmall villages. On the northern 
ag of this county are ſeveral iſlands. Of the many 


auf es Lochnavern and Locbyol are the largeſt, and the 
ener affords an iſland, which is inhabited in the ſum- 
* Mer-time. Borwe and Tong are the places of moſt 
"= jote, the latter the principal ſeat of the lord Rea, 
** hief of the Mackays, who is the principal proprietor 

m Strathnavern ; but holds it of the earls of Suther- 
vary 1d, to whoſe eldeſt ſons it gives the title of lord. 
my ord Duffus is deſcended of this family. The county 


1s ſeveral mountains of white marble, as we are told. 
North of the mouth of the river Neſs, is the famous 
rmertie bay, or Cromertie Firth, noted for being the 


ſo the 


e ben 


* veſt harbour, with the leaſt buſineſs perhaps, of any 
we a Britain. It is 15 miles long, and in many places 
** Wo miles broad; and like Milford- Haven in Wales, is 


le to receive the royal navy of Great Britain, both to 
þ out and come in with fafety : but, for want of 
de, this noble harbour, which, by geographers and 
ariners, is called Portus Salutis, or the Harbour 
Safety, is become almoſt uſeleſs. 

The ſhire of Cromertis is denominated from a royal 
gh, ſtanding upon the Firth of Cromertie. The 
aters of Carron are celebrated for the pearls found in 
em. Of great part of this county the late earl of 
mertie was proprietor. The /traths, or vallies, 
on the water-ſide abound with woods : particularly, 
Won the hills is great ſtore of all ſorts of game; alſo 
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Sant ar Alſerig, upon the waters of Braan, and on the 
ooch, are great woods of fir. 

. Caithneſs is divided from Sutherland by the mountain 
Dans and a tract of mountains running from it as far 
{s, fad Knockfin, 


ome people tell us, they have lead, copper, and 
in this part of Scotland; and I am inclined to be- 
ex; but it ſeems referved for a future and more 
induſtrious 


e great 
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induſtrious age to ſearch into it. Should a tin 
come, when theſe hidden treaſures of the earth fþ 
be diſcovered and improved, this part of Scetland woul 
be no longer eſteemed poor; for ſuch a productia 
would ſoon change the face of things, bring weal 
and commerce to it, fill the harbours with ſkips, t 
towns with people, and, by conſuming the proviſion 
occaſion the ſoil to be cultivated, the fiſh cured, th 
cattle conſumed at home, and thereby diffuſe proipe 
rity all around them, 

There are many littlè towns and villages, beſidg 
gentlemens ſeats, in Caithneſs, as far North as it is 
but the people are more addicted to good living withi 
doors, than to ſhewy edifices, or fine ſeats. Ihe be 
houſe in it is Caftle Sinclair *; ſo called from the vun 
of lord Sinclair, whoſe ſeat it is; and they have fe 
veral other caſtles in the county. The lord Sinciz 
of Ravenſheuzh in Fife, is chief of the name. Hisan 
ceſtors formerly poſſeſſed Orkney and Shetland, an 
were allied to the royal family of Denmark. But on 
of the family ſquandered away his eſtate, and, amen 
the reſt, theſe iſlands; and got for. it the inglotic 
title of //iiliam the Il aſier The chif town and roy 
burgh in Caithneſs is Wick, or Weich, whence it i 
called the ſhire of //2ich. The town lies convenient! 
for trade, and has a good harbour for ſhips on th 
eaſtern coaſt. It is the reſidence of the ſheriff, or hi 
officer. 

Thurſo, another town with a good harbour, lies al 
on the northern coaſt, in a little bay. Wet frot 
hence runs the river of Fors, at the mouth of whid 
there is alſo a little town of the ſame name. Ihe il 
of Orkney and Stetland, 1 refer to the account of th 


Iyer. 


* Cofile Sinclair has been long in ruins; 2s hat likewiſe one built 
another promontory of the ſame rock, called Caſtle Girnige. 
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tit * 1 I ſhall obſerve, once for all, that I am the more 
1 rarticul ar in my deſcription of theſe northern parts of 
WOu! ind, becauſe they are leaſt known, and leſs valued 


and -ſtcemed than they deſerve. 


veal This country is ſurrounded with the ſea, and thoſe 
„ ti... great inlets of water, mentioned above, called the 
long d Aber : fo that it ſorms a peninſula, by means 
d, Mn ſmall neck of 15 of about eight miles long, 
role. \!r, Camden calls the Garrett, or n 
chars Cengary. Were it not for this, the whole di- 
desc rifon of the Nerth/and would be a diſtinct iſland, ſe- 
It 1s para:ed from all the reſt of Great Dr itain, as effec- 
vichi mlly as the Or kneys, or the Sky, are from this, 
ic bl jj part which lies to the eaſt, is open to the ſea, 
amg ithout cover; the welt and the north are, in a man- 
we e, ſurrounded with out-works, as a defence to break 
1175 f the raging ocean from the North; tor the Weſtern 
15an 


Hands on one fide, and the Orireys on the other, lic 


4, FW. {. many advanced fortifications, or redoubts, to 
ut ea abat that enemy at a diſtance. 

ame From Dunrobin caſtle you have nothing of note of- 
lori ers itſelf, cither by fea or land, but an extended 
roc e, lying north and ſouth, without towns, and 
e it out harbours ; and as there are none of the ſormec 
may de found, ſo none of the latter are neceſſary. 

n ne land thus extended lies north and fouth to 
or OD 7//y-head, or Dan an Ebay- Head, which is the ut- 

| Noll extent of it, on the eaſt- ſide of Britain North, 

es 108-0 is diltant from Cromertie 18 leagues north. From 


as point of Dungſby-head, as I obſerved, before of 
whid han and Winterton, the ſailors take their diſtances, 

7 nd keep their accounts in their going farther North; 

0 

From this point of Dung /by-head to the Fair ie, or 

ae, which is the firſt of Shetland, or the laſt of the 

Vt (call it which you will, for it lies between 
im), is 25 leagues, or 75 miles. 

Vol. IV, L From 
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From the fame Dungſiy head to Sumburgh-head, tha 
is, to Shetland, is 32 leagues, or 96 miles, and to Lyr. 
wick ſort in Shetland 110 miles, 

Thus, from Buchanneſs to Sumburgh- head, in Shy. 
land, is 47 leagues. 

And from HWintertonne/s near Yarmouth on the coaſt 
of Norfolk, to Buchanneſs, on the coaſt of Aberdeen, i; 
juſt 100 leagues. So from Minterton to Shetland are 
147 leagues, or 431 miles. 

Jam now to obſerve, that we are here at the ex. 
tremeſt point of the iſland of Great Britain; and that 
here the land bears away weſt, leaving a large 
ſtrait, or ſea, which they call Praland, or Pentland 
Firth, and which divides between the iſland of Gre 
Britain, and the ifles of the Or#neys; a paſſage broad 
and fine; for it is not leſs than five leagues over, and 
has a ſufficient depth of water for ſhips to ſail in; 
but the tides are ſo fierce, ſo uncertain, and the 
guſhes and ſudden ſqualls of wind ſo frequent, that 
very few merchant-ſhips care to venture through it; 
and the Dutch Eaſi India ſhips, which come non 
about (as it is called) in their return from India, keep 
all farther off, and chuſe to come by Fair- iſſe, in the 
paſſage between the iſlands of Orkney and Shetland; 
whither they generally ſend their men of war to meet 
them, being ſure of not miſſing them in ſo narrow 1 
paſſage. 

But the paſſage here is much broader, being at leaf 
nine leagues from North Ronalſba, the fartheſt iſland < 
the Orkneys, to Fair-Iſie, and five more from Fir- 
to Shetland: ſo that it is 14 leagues clear open ie 
between the Orkneys and Shetland, with only a {mall 
iſland in the way, which has nothing dangerous 
about it, 


in the paſſage between the land's-end of Brian, 


and the Or#neys, is a ſmall iſland, which our marinen 


called Stroma; Mr. Camden, and others, Sowna ; and 
. muc 
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much ſpoken of, as dangerous for ſhips : but I ſee no 
oom to record any thing of that kind, any more than 
the report, that it is haunted by witches and ſpirits, 
which draw ſhips on ſhore to their misfortune. The 
cheeſes made in this iſland are remarkable for their ex- 
cellent taſte, and for their diminutive ſize. 

At Dungſby-head is the moſt northerly land of 
Great Britain; where, in the month of June, after a 
clear day, we could fee to read the ſmalleſt print, and 
to write diſtinctly, all night long, without the help of 
candle. 

From hence weſt, we go along the ſhore of the 
Firth, which they call Pentland, where is the famous 
houſe called Je, Great's, We ſet our horſes feet into 
the ſea, on the moſt northerly land, as the people fay, 
of Britain, though, I think, Dung/by-head is as far 
North. It 1s certain, however, the difference is but 
rery ſmall, being either of them in the latitude of 
50 10” north, and Shetland reaching above two de- 
grees farther. The dominions of Great Britain are 
tended from the %% iet, in the latitude of 51 
egrees, to the iſſes of V% in Shetland, in the lati- 
ade of 61 degrees 30 minutes, being 10 degrees or 
zl coo miles in length; which land of Un, or Un- 
ſa, being the moſt remote of the ifles of Shetland to 
the north-eaſt, lies 167 leagues from inter tanneſi in 
Ver folk. 

ticre are found, however mountainous and wild the 
country appeared, the people extreme'y well furniſhed 
with proviſions, eſpecially four forts, in great plenty 
two of them ſuthcient for a common table, the other 
wo, the ſplendor of the greateſt: 

1. Very good bread, as well oat bread as wheat, 
hongh the laſt not ſo cheap as the fiiſt. 

2. Veniſon exceeding plentiful, and at all ſeaſons, 
dung or old; which they kill with their guns, where. 
tr they find it, for there is no reſtraint 3 on which 
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account all the Fghilanders have fire-arms, and be- 0 
come excellent markſmen. "ors 
3 Salmon in ſuch plenty as is ſcarce credible, and bog 
conſequently fo cheap, that to thoſe who have any ſub. 
ſtance to buy with, it is not worth giving themtchiss 0... 
any trouble to catch it. This they cat frelh in theſe. MF 
ſon, and at other times cmed by being dried in the "I 


ſun, and fo preſerved all the year, 280. 

They have no want of cows and ſheep; but the Nen 
latter are ſo wild, that fometimes, were they not na- X ar 
turally uſed to flock together, they would be much * 
harder to kill than the deer. 1 


From hence to the welt point of the paſſage to 0. © yi 
ney is near 20 miles, which may be called the end of hf : 
the iſland of Bretain, which feces directly to the nonh Unt 
pole; ſo that the tail of the Great Bear 1s ſeen juſt hs 


rx» 0 : . : 1 3 
orer your head The day 18 here, in ſummer, {ail ws | 


to be 18 hours long, the ſun remaining fo long above "ws 
R 1 

the horizon ; and when he is ſet, he makes. fo mall We. w 

an arch of a circle below the hocieen, that it is much M....... 

*4 + * * name, 
above a twilight all the night; but it mult be re- Fl 
membered, that the dark nights take in winter their the if] 4 
turn, and are protracted to as great a degree, er 


Yet it is obſervable here, that they have more tem- Mice c 
perate winters, generally ſpeaking, than we have na 7, 
the moſt loutherly part of the iſſand; and pariticu/aly, WW 7, ou 
the water in ſome of the river S, as in the N, for ne * 
example, never freezes z which is accounted for from We ha 
the nearneſs of the fea, which, filing the air with Üben oh 
vapours, ſheathes, as it were, the acute particles of de und th 


cold. the extr 
For the ſame reaſon the ſnows are not ſo deep, nor the ce 
do they lie ſo long upon the ground, as in other places, On th 


The ſummits indeed of the high hills, whither ther. , 
vapours cannot reach, ate continually covered wills 


{nuw, and perhaps have been ſo for many ages, ad after 
Un df 51 : 
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On the moſt inland parts of this country, eſpecially 
in the ſhire of Roſs, they have vaſt woods of fir-trees 
fr '5 or 20 miles in length, not planted by mens 
Fals, as I have deſeribed in the ſouthern part of 
$ has as they came out of the hands of Nature, 
nd n. —— d by her handmaid, Time. If we may 
beſiere the inhabitants, they are Jarge enough to make 
waits for the biggeſt ſhips; and yet are of no ſervice, 
merely for want of the convenience of water carriage 
to bring them away. 

And now leaving the northern proſpect, we paſs 


the oppoſite point weſt from Duns/by-head, and which 
the people call Fare head, though h Mr. Camaen calls 
thelc two points by two different names: the eaſt 


point, or Dungſby-head, he ca'ls Virvedrum Promonto- 
num; the weſt point, or Fars-head, he calls Sarve- 
drum Prommtorium. 

From hence the vaſt weſtern Atlantic Ocean appears; 
for which the geographers have not agreed upon a 
name, there being no country to derive it from. 

and now we were to turn our faces ſouth ; for as to 
th: iſl nds of this fea, which make the fourth divi- 
fon of Scetiang, as I mentioned before, I ſhall take 
notice of them under one head, in the concluſion of 
my Hour. 

In our attempt to come down to the ſouthward by 
the coat of Jayne, and the ſhire of Roſs, we ſhould 
have been extremely diſappointed, and” perhaps have 
been obliged to get a ſhip or bark, to have carried us 
round the Jl» of Sky into L:chaber, had it not been for 
the extraordinary courteſy of ſome of the gentlemen 
of the country. 

On the other hand, we unexpectedly met here ſome 
C":/i//men, who were employed by merchants in the 
dub, to take and cure a large quantity of white-fiſh, 

werwark ' of hecrin ge, On account of trade. We 
10! onlv te Civi.ity of their aſhſtance and accom- 
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modation in our journey, but the pleaſure of ſeeing 
what progreſs they made in their undertaking. 

As for herrings, the quantity of them was prodi. 
gious. 'The ſhoal was beginning to come, when we 
farſt came to the head of Pentland- Firth; and in a fort. 
night's time the body of their numberleſs ſhoals began 
to appear; but, before we left the coaſt, you would 
have venturcd to ſay of the ſea, as they do of the ri. 
ver Tibiſcus, or Thiefſe, in Hungary, that it was one- 
third water, and twe-thirds fiſh. The operation cf 
taking them could hardly be called fiſhing ; for they 
did little more than dip for them into the water, and 
take them up. I make no ſcruple to ſay, that, if there 
had been 10, ooo ſhips to have loaded with them, they 
might all have been filled. The fiſh did not ſeem to 
ſtay, but paſſed on to the ſouth, that they might ſup- 
ply other parts, and make way alſo for thoſe innumer- 
able ſhoals which were to come after. 

Had the quantity of white-fiſh been any way pro- 
portioned to the herrings, there would, no doubt, have 
been ſuch encouragements to the merchants, that they 
would never have given it over; but they found it 
would not fully anſwer : not but that there were great 
quantities of cod, and the fiſh were ſizeable and good; 
but, as they are taken with hook and line, they could 
not with any diſpatch get a ſuſhicient loading, or lay 
up enough in large quantities in the ſeaſon, 

The bay of Tayne is unſafe for ſhips, runs a preat 
way up into the country, divides Roſs from Suther. 
land, and ends at the promontory of Tarbat, We 
found the town of Tayne, and ſome other villages, 
tolerably well inhabited, and ſome trade alſo, occt- 
fioned principally by the communication with the 
Weſtern Iſlands, and alſo by the herring fiſhing, the 
fiſhing- boats from other parts often putting into thoſe 
ports: for all their coaſts is full of Joughs and rivers, 
and other openings, which make very good harbour 
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for ſhippingz and, what is remarkable, ſome of thoſe 
dualis are infinitely full of hercings, even where, as 
they tell us, they have no communication with the 
{ca ; lo that they muſt have, in all probability, been 
put into them alive by ſome particular hands, and have 
n:ultiplied there, as we find at this time, if they have 
not ſore communications with the fea, which are not 
(covered to the inhabitants. 

We could underſtand no more of what the people 
commonly ſaid on this fide, than it we had been in 
„esc; all the remedy we had was, that we found 
moit of the gentlemen ſpoke French, and ſome few 
broad -Scatch, It was indeed, upon other accounts, 
much for our convenience to make the common peo- 
ple believe we were French. 

Should we go about here to give you an account of 
the religion of the people in this country, it would be 
an unpleaſant work, and perhaps ſcarce gain credit. 
You would hardly believe, that in a Chriſtian iſland, 
as this is ſaid to be, there ſhould be people, who know 
ſo little of the Chriſtian religion, as not to diſtinguiſh 
Sunday from a common day of labour, or the worſhip 
of God from an ordinary meeting for converſation. 
lam unwilling to record ſo ungrateful a truth, which 
may in-time find redreſs; but I cannot but ſay, that 
his majeſty's gift of 1000/7. paid annually to the Af- 
ſembly of Scotland, for ſending miniſters or miſſion- 
aries for the propagating Chriſtian knowledge in the 
Highlands, is certainly one of the moſt — chari- 
ties that could have been thought of, and truly worthy 
of ſo great a prince; and, if prudently applied, as 
there is reaſon to believe it is, may in time diſpel that 
cloud of ignorance, that has ſo far overſpread this un- 
happy part of the country. The people have the 
Bible in their own language, the Eye, and the miſ- 
ſonaries are obliged to preach to them, and examine 
and catechiſe their children, in the Er/e language: 
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fo that we are not to deſpair of having this country 
well inſtructed in time, as other parts of Britain, 
The ſhire of Tyne, with the little ſhire of Cremertic, 
and part of the ſhire of /nverne/s, comprehends the 
whole country called t Ihe firſt tract toward; 
the ſouth-welt, in the county of Refs, is Kinzarl, fepa. 
rated from the % of Sy by a narrow firth. Next is 
2 little tract called G/ene/e, the paternal eſtate of the 
Ire earl of Seaforth, whole chief ſeat is called Cal 
Jendaden, lying in an iſland of the above mentioned 
Firth. Farther norih, on the ſame coaſt, lies Locheiy, 
with thick woods, where iron was formerly made. A 


little farther north, Z-:6brim runs into this country, and 


is remarkable for its noble annual fiſhery for herrings. 

The peninſula which lies between the bay of Cre 
mertie and Murray is called Ardmeanach, upon the 
ſhore of which ſtands the town called Fortroſe, or the 
Chanonry of Rojs, formerly a biſhop's fee. It is plea. 
antly ſituated in a valley, betwixt fruitful hills. I 
had once a ſtately cathedral and caftle, where the bi. 
ſhop dwelt. Here the late earl of Seaforth had a noble 
houſe. 

Beaulieu, ſormerly a pleaſant and rich abbey, lies 
near the mouth of the river Farrar. 'The bulk of lord 
Lovat's eſtate was in theſe parts; the reſt, to the 
amount of g, col. per annum in Stratherick. He was 
a potent chieftain, and could raiſe about x000 men; 
but I found his neighbours ſpoke as unfavourable d 
him, as his enemies did in the moſt diſtant parts d 
the kingdom. Theſe eſtates were forfeited to ti 
crown on h's engaging in the late rebellion, but wer 
reſtored to his fon, colonel Fraſer, in 1774, by acte 
Parliament. The late earl of Seaforth had near it 
caſtle, called Kildun. There are other ſeats of 2 
cient families in this country; and indeed min 


throughout the northern part of the united kingdon 
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o mention, would enable you to form an idea of the 
1m-1cr0us families of gentry, which Scotland produces. 

En the welt is the Je of Sky, lying from the welt- 
no:th-welt, to the eaſt ſouth-eaſt, and bearing upon 
the main land, only ſeparated by a narrow {trait of 
water; ſomething like as the e of Might is ſeparated 


{rom the county of Southampton. We left this on our 
right, and croſüng the mountains, came, with as 
lee e ſtay as we could, to the loughs called Lochyel, 
id Lochlechy, which run through that large country 
ed Lechaber, that is, ever the lachs, and which ſome 
ect to call the river Aber, or Alre, i. e. the water 
nick „ as I ſaid above, aſſiſts, with Leughneſs, or 
„%, to ſeparate the north land of Scotland from 
| :4die part. 
1 ig is a long and narrow inlet of the ſea, in 
ength above 24 miles, the depth unknown: which, 
ing from the Ji fea, ſouth-weſt, meets the 
er Abre, or, as the Seats much more properly ex- 
„is it, the water of Abre; for it is rather a large lake 
vr (:c, than a river; and receives innumerable ſmall 
vets into it. It riles in the mountains of Roſs, or of 
n, within five or ſix miles from the ſhore of 
or the water of Neſs, which is a long and 
ow lake like itfell 3 and as the Neſs runs away eaſt 
10 / _— , and ſo into the great gulph called Mur- 
124 Firth, fo the Are, becoming preſently a lech, or 
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lake, always goes away more to "the ſouthward, and 


loping ! fouth=w eſt, runs into the /r:/þ ſeas. 
Loch r is 59 miles in a ſtrait line from [nverlachy 
| of , and 1s one of the moſt barren countcies 
) Britam;” though the people have wood, 
10217, 2nd deer, in plenty. Cnc is almoſt the only 
burn 12 mit z it is noted ſor the barbarous and inhuman 
ere perpetrated there by king William's ſoldiers, 
'cred in thoſe parts, and who cut off men, wo— 
wy, and children, without mercy, A mailacre 
L 5 that 
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that made a great noiſe, and was univerſally deteſted; 
and what made it {till the more odious, was, that the 
commander in that bloody work found friends enough 
to ſcreen him from the inquiry that was attempted to 
be made into the horrid fact, in order to find out who 
gave him his orders for it. 

Lochaber is noted in hiſtory for Banco, its gallant 
thane, about the year 1050, who was murdered b) 
the tyrant Macbeth, becauſe of a prophecy, ** T hat 
his poſterity ſhould.enjoy the crown for a long ſeries 
of years :” which accordingly happened; for his ſon, 
flying into J/ales, married the prince of North Malis 
daughter ; by whom he had Halter, afterwards ſtew. 
ard of Scotland; from whom the royal family of Stuart 
was deſcended. It was on this ſtory, that our cele. 
brated Shatſpeare founded his tragedy called Macbeth. 

On this water of Are, juſt at the entrance of the 
Loch, was anciently a fort built to curb the Highland. 
ers, on either ſide, called Inverlichy, now Caftle Mil. 
liam before mentioned. 

From Inverlochy to Lochneſi, is the famous road 
made by general Wade, as deſcribed before. 

To defend this road from the rage of the Highland. 
ers, and, at the ſame time to keep them in awe, the 
general built a regular fortification, called Fort Auguf- 
tus, which, as has been ſaid, was taken and demo- 
liſhed by the rebels in 1745. 

At this place we take our leave of the third diviſion, 
which I call the north-land of Scotland. 

We have nothing now remaining ſor a full ſurvey of 
Scotland, but the weltern part of the middle diviſion of 
it; and this, though a large country, yet affords not an 
equal variety with the eaſtern part of the ſame diviſion, 

To traverſe the remainder of this country, I mul 
begin upon the Upper Tay, as we may juſtly call it 
where I left off, when I turned away eaſt ; and here 
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noch, Athol, and Braidalbin : this is an hilly country 
properly; but as it is watered by the Tay, and many 
other pleaſant rivers, which fall into it, there are ſeve- 
ral fruitful valleys interſperſed among the hills ; nor 
are even the Highlands themſelves, or the Highlanders 
the inhabitants, any thing ſo wild, untaught, or un- 
tractable, as we have been made to believe; and as 
are to be found in the north- land diviſion, that is to 
fay, in Strathnavern, Roſs, Tayne, &c. 

The duke of Atbel is lord, I had almoſt ſaid king 
of this country; and has the greateſt number of vaſſals 
of any nobleman in this, or any part of Scotland. 

The late duke was always an oppoſer of the Union 
in the Parliament holden at Edinburgh, for paſling it 
into an act; but he did not carry his oppoſition to an 
height of tumult and rebellion, 

Ihe duke had ſeveral fine ſeats in this country; as 
firſt at Dunkeld, upon the Tay, which I mentioned 
before 3 another at Huntingtour, in the Strathern, or 
valley of Ern, where the duke has a fine park, and 
great ſtore of deer. This may be called his hunting- 
feat, whither he ſometimes retires for ſport. 

He has another ſeat at the caftle of Blair, farther 
north, and beyond the Tay, on the edge of Braidalbin, 
upon the banks of a clear and fine river, which falls 
into the Tay a few miles lower. By means of fluices 
this river is formed into a pond, quite in the front of 
the houſe, which is fix ſtories high, and a priſon in 
appearance; having the windows covered with iron 
bars; its walls five feet thick. It has vaſt high 
mountains on every fide ; but at a great diſtance from 
the houſe. "The gardens are not ſo curious as at the 
duke's houſe at Dunkeld;, but here are ſtatues, which 
the other has not; to Wit, an Hercules, a Diana, Bac- 
bus, and a temple of Fame, filled on every fide with 
buſtoes of the ancient pꝓhiloſophers and poets 3 that of 
ie duke himſelf being placed in the middle in lead 
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gilt. He has alſo Engliſb cattle, which thrive well, WM (+: 
The town conſiſts only of a tew peat-houſes, exce Hie 
the miniſter's houſe, one pretty good *Change, as it is M14 
called, or public-houſe, and a poor old kirk, che, 
pews all broken down, doors open, full of dirt: ther th 
miniſter, however, preaches in it once a week, in theMti:!- « 
Erſe tongue. Mile-liones are erected to this houleMr-ry ; 
from Dunkeld, which is about 20 miles, p-rior 

The county of Braidallin has not ſo much as a ſingęe ne, 
village in it of ten houſes; yet from its Latin nume reli 
Albania, has often given the title of duke to fome ¶ ccord 
tne royal family: it is ſcated very near the centre of@Þ-ived 
Scotland; and is alleged to be the higheſt ground in ies, 


for that the rivers, Which riſe here, are ſaid to tu lhe 


every way from this part, ſome into the caſtern, eiling 
ſome into the weſtern ſeas. had» 
The Grampian Mountains here are ſaid to cut three pai 


Scotland, As the country is rough. and uncultivatedY De. 
the inhabitants are an hardy race of men, who mae. the 
excellent ſoldiers, when they are liſted abroad in rei-1 © 
oular- and diſciplined troops; and I muſt add, ut. 
they are much civilized to what they were forme ged. 
Theſe mountains abound with flocks of black cat me h. 
ſheep, horſes, and goats. The beef and mutton s lady 
of delicious taſte, and the wool is valued for its white From 
neſs and ſoftneſs. | erly m 
„The duke has alſo another ſeat in Strathern, whid ft 


lituate 

is called Tullibardin, and which gives title of mati Pan; 
to the eldeſt ſon of the houſe of Athe/. At the lo ed it | 
part of this country the river Ern falls into the Mere! 
and greatly increaſes its waters. J his river riſes ont 
weſt, on the frontiers of the weſtern Highland M mak 
Glengyl, and running through that pleaſant cou uns th 
called Strathern, falls into the Tay below St. Jh We ar 
Soon aſter the Ern thoots forth from the mounten tot 

it ſpreads itſelf into a Loch, as maſt of the,rivers ic count 


called Leclern; and then runs by Dupplin Cajlle, | 
| | 
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et of the earl of Kinnoul, whoſe eldeſt fon is thence 
called lord Dehliin. The late earl of Kinncul, when 
lord Dupplin, married the daughter of the earl of Ox- 
frd, when lord high-treaſurer of England, and was, 
on that occaſion, mada a peer of Great Britain, by the 
tl: of lord Hay of Peduarden. His eſtate here is a 
very good one; but not attended with vaſſals and ſu- 
riorities, as the duke of Atbel's is. The ſeveral 
yacrs of this ſeat, having been pretty much uſed 
d relide in it, have adorned it at ſeveral times, each 
cording to his particular genius. It has lately re- 
eived a new decoration, two wings being added for 
f;-es, as well as ornament. 

lhe old building is ſpacious, the rooms large and 
ilings loſty, filled with furniture ſuitable to its out- 


ine paintings. 

Dupplin Cafil: is remarkable alſo for the preatefl de- 
it the Scots ever received irom the Englicb, in the 
igu of Edward Baliol, whom the Engliſb came to 
ſilt, In this battle 80 of the ſamily of Lind/ay pe- 
hed, and of the family of Hay ſo many, that the 
ime had been extinguiſhed, had not the chief left 
is lady with child. 

From this place we went to Prechin in Angus, for- 
erly mentioned, an ancient town, with a caltle ſine- 
lituated : but the grandeur of it is loſt; the family 
Panmure, to whom it belonged chiefly, having for- 
cd it in the rebellion in 1715. 

Here I ſhall mention the cataract near Blair Drums 
nd on the Keith, which emptics itſelf into the Tay, 
d makes fo great a none among the rocks, that 
ſtuns thoſe who come near it. | 
We are now, after a long mountain-ramble, come 
wn to the Lowlands and into a pleafant and agree- 
e country; but as we had yet another journey to 

take 


ard magnificence, particularly with abundance of 
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take weſtward, we had a like proſpect of a rude 2 
wild part of Scotland to go through. 

The Highlands of Scotland may be divided into tu 
parts, the Welt Highlands and the North Highland 
the latter | have ſpoken of at large, containing i 
counties of Atho!, Lochaber, Badenoch, Strathſpey, | 
verneſs, Roſs, Sutherland, and Strathnavern, togeth 
with the ///s of Sky, Lewis, &c. 

The Weſt Highlands contain the ſhires or coun 
ties of Dunbritton or Dunbarton, alias Lenox, Buy 
and Argyle, which laſt contains the diſtrict of Cru 
Knapdale, Lorn, and Cantyr ; the [/les of Mull, Fur 
Ila, &c. 

Braidalbin is ſometimes reckoned a part of c 
North, and ſometimes of the Weſt Highlands. 

On the banks of the river Ern lies a very pleaſan 
vale, which continues from the Tay, quite up to th 
Highlands, called by Claudian, Glacialis Ierne; bu 
now, according to the uſage of Scotland, Sirathern, 
the Vale of Ern. It is an agreeable country, hz 
many gentlemens ſeats on both ſides the river; by 
being near the Highlands, has often ſuffered by depre 
dations in former times. 

In it are many Reman camps; particularly one: 
Arduch ; befides a Roman highway towards Perth 
Several Roman medals have alſo been found there, and 
of late two tabulæ curiouſly enamelled, with a ſepu 
chral ſtone. The Ochil-hills, which run along te 
ſouth parts of Perthſhire, abound with metals an 
minerals; particularly they find good copper, at 
lapis caliminaris ; and at Genion, they meet wil 
lead. Here is great want of coal ; but their ex 
cellent peat, and abundance of wool, ſupply that 

detect. 

The family of Mentroſe, whoſe chief was ſacrificed 
for the royal cauſe in the great rebellion, had a ſtion 
caſtle here, called Kincardin, which was demolithet 
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in thoſe wars, and is not rebuilt. The caſtle of 
Drummond, ſituated on the banks of the Ern, is almoſt 
in the ſame condition, being deſerted by its owners, 
The two late earls of Perth, father and grandfather of 
the laſt earl, were forced into exile for adhering to 
the late king James II. and the Pretender. King 
James had the latter in ſuch eſteem, that he not only 
made him a duke, and knight of the garter, but go- 
counMWrernor to the Pretender. 

zu The Weſtern H:ghlands, properly fo called, are the 
only remaining part of Scotland, which as yet I have 
not touched upon. 

t is hard to ſay, whether the Northern or Weſtern 
Highlanders make the beſt ſoldiers. It is certain, they 
both of them are defrauded of an honour due to them, 
hen we attribute ſeveral gallant atchievements to 
he /r1fþ battalions abroad, which were performed by 


de any 


tO tat 
bland 
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; bufbe Scots. Thus in particular it is ſaid, the 775 
rn, ofroops beat the Germans out of Cremona, after they 
rs ha ad got poſſeſhon of the town, and had taken the 


rench general, the marſhal Villerey, priſoner : that 
he {11/þ battalions in the Spaniſh ſervice behaved gal- 
antly in Sicily; and ſo on many extraordinary occa— 
ons. Now it is to be obſerved that theſe ſoldiers 
P irihWcre moſt of them Scots Highlanders who, on all oc- 
e, anWalions, go over into France, and liſt among the 1r:þ 
wops; nay, in the late wars, it has been obſerved, 
hat whole regiments of Highlanders have been railed 
s aber the ſervice; who, when they were got abroad, 
„ an{Would take the firſt opportunity to deſert and go over 
e wil the French, and fo lift in the J battalions, their 
riginal countrymen, and who ſtill ſpeak the ſame 
pnguage, But in the late war, our adminiſtration 
ad the addreſs to employ whole regiments of thele 
ave people, to much better and more loyal and tru» 
| 3r::/þ putpoſes. 
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One of the happy conſequences of taking away the 
heritable juriſdiction, was the great number of $:z;;/ 


who enliſted in the Brit. ſb armies. — If the amount of 


thoſe who liſted, were joined to oy ſe who formerly 


were obliged to watch their motions, the total would 
ſurpriſe a reader who never turned His ons wa to the 
ſubject. 

Leaving the country about Bre hin, and the Lew. 
lands of Strathern, we went away weft; but were p. 
ſently interrupted by a vaſt inland ica, rat! than a 
lake, called Lochlomend. It is indeed a ſca, and look. 


ed like it from the hills from whence we fist delcried 
it. It contains 20 lands, three of which have 
churches, and ſeveral of the reſt are inhabited. The 
chief is Inchmurin, about two miles and an halt in length, 
fruitful in corn and graſs, and abounds with deer, 
which the Scettih kings were accuſtomed to hunt there, 
be others moſt remarkable are, Nachaſtei, ſo called 
from the old caſtle in it; Inchdavanan, noted for 
broom, abundance of wild berries, pleaſant habitations, 
gardens, and fruit-trees 3 Iuchennougen, noted tor birch. 
trees and corn-helds; Inchnciaig, noted tor yew-trees, 
which grow no where elſe in theſe iſlands ; and Reoug- 
laſb, where the laicd of Macfarlan has an handſome 
ſeat on the eaſt ſide of the lake. Aumaronocbh, a tine 
ſeat, once belonging to the earls of Caffuls, but now 
to the earl of Dundonald; Buchan caſtle, and ſeveral 
others. 

This lake, or loch, is one of the largeſt in Score 
being more than 20 miles Jong, and generally ciz! 
miles in breadth ; though, at the north end ot it, no 
near ſo broad. It receives many rivers into it, bu 


empties itſelf into the Firth of Clyde, at one mouth, 
This lake abounds with fiſh of ſeveral forts, part 
cularly a fort called poans, and by ſome pollocks, pe 
culiar to it; a kind of eel, very delicious to cat. TI 
gave occaſion to the miſtake of authors, who Laid ! 
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l2\c had iſh without fins. So the beams faſtened to- 
;c:her in tome places of the lake, by the inhabitants, 
uch covered with turf, for them to have recourſe to in 
time of war, and to move from part to part, gave riſe 
to he fable of floating iflands here, 

ln the beginning of November, 1755, Lochlomond, 
in the neighbourhood of Dunbarten, rote on a ſudden, 
n perſect calm, to a moſt unuſual height; the wa- 
ters toteing their way over conſiderable tracts of 
"ad, where they had never been ſeen in the me- 
255 o! man; and again, in a moment or two, re- 

ing with as much violence to as unuſual an ebb; 
11d thus ebbing and flowing for ſome hours together, 
till at laſt, they gradually retired to their ordinary li- 
mits, leaving boats forty yards from them on dry 
ground, and ſome of them on the top of a pier threa 
or four feet perpendicular, above any height to which 
the waters had been known to riſe. Nothing uncom- 
mon was felt or heard upon land; but, on the con- 
ary, a remarkable calm was over all the country 
round, 

The famous Grampian mountains begin near this 
lake, and run northward towards Aberdeen. 

The county of Lenex, on which this lake lies, is 
in length about 24 miles, and in breadth about 20. 
lhe lower part is very fertile in corn; the higher is 
lilly, moorith, and more fit for paſture, It is the pa- 
ternal eſtate and property of the Stuarts, and extends 
Itlelt from both ſides the Levin ; which 1s the river 
lnat enters the Lochlomond into the Clyde, On this 
de, eallward, Lenox joins to Monteith, which is part 
Ct i Perthſhire, and runs up for ſome length on the eaſt 
lice of the Loch; and on the welt- fide it extends to 
lhe edge of the Lechlaing; and a great way north, 
moſt to the mountains of Lochaber. 

Dunbar ten is the county town of Lenoxſhire. It was 
ence conſiderable for its trade, which is now, much 

f decaycd; 
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decayed ; but is ſtill remarkable for its caſtle, one ns. 
the ſtrongeſt by nature in Europe; being ſecured . 
the river on one fide, the F:r1h of Clyde on the other, anuſa 
by an impaflable morals on the third, and the fourth isperarin: 
a precipice. comlort 
The Roman wall, which begins at Abercorn, run then tot 
through this county, and ends at A/patrick on Clyde WMihe duk 
a regality of the lord Blantyr e's. 20001. t 
We now entered the large and extended country off®E&hich ti 


Argyle, part of the He Highlands, commonly calledMWhſtzr:cc5 o 
the ſhire of Ixverary, from the principal town, whereWncite ot 
the duke of Argyle has his reſidence. It is 120 milerorthy a 
long, and 40 broad. It joins to Perthfhire on the ea Antyr 
to Lochaber on the north-eaſt,” to the iſles on the note J 
weſt, and to the Iriſh ſea on the ſouth. piles fro 

At Inverary the duke of Argyle has built a flately py king / 
lace, on purpoſe to indicate what, in ſo advantageouMWhis coun 
a ſituation, poſterity might do for enlarging and em L 
belliſhing the town, when induſtry ſhall have inect: of 1; 
proved the country round about; and the inhabitantsFWeop!« of 
from its produce and its fiſhery, for which it is alreadWiling ro: 
very juſtly famous, have made it, what nature feemWreral of 
to have deſigned it, the centre of the commerce of il is gen 
weſtern coaſt, and of the iſles. Lirn is 

A woollen manufaCtory has been eſtabliſhed at ire of A 
verary, under the patronage of the duke of Argyle, ans count 
ſeveral of the gentlemen in the country The dulcient kir 
not only ſubſcribed very liberally, but alſo built alle carl; 


neceſſary houſes for carrying on the different branch ng tim 
of the manufacture, and made a preſent to the com ſurren: 
pany of all the utenſils and implements proper for be equi 
purpoſe. If this patriotic EY ſucceeds, and 
which there is little doubt, it will be of great ad g' bout 
tage, for affording a ready market for the wool in te from 
country, of which there is now a greater quantity than, ch 
formerly ; the Highland gentlemen having found it by a lc 


ceſſary to convert great part of their eſtates into = 
| ar 


nnd 


of Mf:rms. Before this copartnery commenced, the duke 
by Wo! /-73/e carried on, at his own expence, a woollen 
er, MWoinfaftory in this town, whereby a number of ſu- 
b is per ann vated people and children were enabled to live 
comfortably, who would otherwiſe have been a bur- 
then to themſelves and their country. Laſt year, 1776, 
the duke, and ſome patriotic gentlemen, fubſcribed 
20001. to make a road of a few miles in Arzy/e/hire, for 
which the ſtatute labour was not ſufficient. Theſe in- 
ances of true patriotiſm are mentioned with a view to 
ncitz other noblemen and gentiemen to imitate ſo 
rorthy an exomple. 

Kintyre is a peninſula, which runs 30 miles out into 
be /r:/þ ſea, and is no more than 13, ſome ſay 16, 
piles from Ireland. Campheil town made a royal burgh 
king //liam, with a ſaſe harbour for ſhips, lies in 
us COUNtY. 
em £:514ale joins to Kintyre on the north, by a narrow 
im eck of land, ſcarce a mile over, through which the 
tople of the country draw their ſmall veſſels, to avoid 
iling round Kintyre, It abounds with lakes and bays, 
reral of which contain iflands and caſtles; and the 
il is generally fitter for paſturage than cultivation. 
Lern is the pleaſanteſt and moſt fruitful part of the 
ire of Argyle, The caſtle of Dun/lafnage ſtands in 
is county, formerly a royal ſeat, where ſeveral of the 
pcient kings are buried. The family of Campbell was 
ade carls by king James Il. of Scotland. They were 
long time Lords Juſtices General of the kingdom; 


com ſurrendered that office to king Charles I. on a va- 
21 Meble equivalent, beſides having the juriſdiction of 
eds, Moe and the iſles; and are (till great maſters of the 
advadW'g's bouſhold in Scotland. They derive their ſur- 
in tc from the caſtle of Campbell; and, according to 


mn, their pedigree from the ancient kings of Ar- 
% by along leries of auceſtors. The earl of Loudon, 
j (heel the 
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the earl of Braidalbin, and other great men, are of ti e 
family, f be 11 
The whole ſhire of Argy's, taking in the abore 

parts, has ſeven bays of the ſea entering into it, called 427 
by the inhabitants, Lacks; the chief is Lehn, f.!“ 
mous for the number and goodneſs of its herrings : ti 
is ſaid to be about 40 miles in length, and the narrow. ©" © 
cit place about four in breadth. Lechaw, according. 
to biſhop Leit, is almoſt as large as Lecllomand, and nent il 
contains 12 iſlands, in one of which is the caſtle of th 

er Pat 


Enconel, in another that of Glerugubart and, where iti". 
enters the fea, abounds with ſalmon. The fea coat alin g 
of Argyle, or as far as Lichhyn, abounds with hig! In the 
rocks, and black mountains covered with heath, which 
afford paſturage for black cattle and deer. he black” © 
cattle tun for the molt part wild, but are excellent eral C: 
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meat; and their fat, when boiled, does not congeal, i" 45 
as others, but continues for ſome days like oil. he . 
inhabitants make great profits of them by ſelling then Us 
to the Lowlanders. of pi 
From the Mull of Kintyre you ſee Ireland very plain; oP 
it being not above 15 or 16 miles ſrom the point of (cf! 
land, which they call the Mull, to the Fair Haren e 
on the coaſt of Colrain, on the North of Ireland. can, 
As I have given accounts of ſeveral public charitie e #? 
and other laudable inſtitutions, in the ſouthern partsol backed. 
Britain, it would be inexcuſable not to mention “ > 
ſociety in Scotland, for propagating Chriſtian Kno,“ ® 
ledge in the Highlands, it being one of the wont“ 
deſigns of the preſent age. _—_— 
In the year 1701, ſome gentlemen of Eadinburyl 0% 
ficſt formed the plan of civilizing and reforming !“ 
natives of the H:ghlands, who then lived in a ſtate e een 
barbarity. Ihe eſtabliſhing ſchools at conre nie.“ 
places, appeared to them as the only method of ſug ©" Urs 
cceding in this laudable attempt. Jn theſe RI @& lafel) 
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de youth were to be taught the Frglih tongue, and 
„ inſtructed in the principles of the Chriſtian reli- 
n, as the only means of diſpoſing their minds to 


yore r: . : | 
F nrattice of virtue and induſtry. I am ſorry I do 
le n 


"co Wiet lin! the names of thoſe gentlemen mentioned, at 
09 leaſt 211 he 2ccount now before me. 

An undertaking of this noture was ſoon found to be 
o extenſive for private individuals to carry to that 
Wit che neceſſity of the buſineſs required. Queen 


211M, ' | 
e ns therefore applied to, who read ly granted 


e 0 

1 ber pattonage to ſo noble and Pencerous an under- 
e 0 . 1 . WP 
* Airs and incorporated the fociety. 

On wed 1 7 * . - 
high In the year 1710, they began to ſettſe ſchools in ſuch 


ces as had never been reformed from heatheniſm ; 
ack! <tr capital ſtock having Yearly increaſed by the 
eral contributions of many perſons ct all ranks in 
wit Britain, which they have laid out upon good 
The curity. they have encrealed their ſchools in propor- 
1, Great care is taken that the ſchoolmaſters are 


them n of probity, capacity, and well aſfected to the go- 
lain nment 3 and they are obliged, beſides teaching the 
nt d en in the ichools, to inſtruct thoſe in the prin- 
ens ot religion, who are too old to come to ſchool, 
nd at too great a diſtance from the church. Many 
Er - mom have permitted their children to be in- 
ct d. 
=Y King George the firſt lent a helping hand to the pro- 
noo ion of this laudable ſociety, aud his late m. jeſty 
Abielde coc |. per annum to extend it, which, I believe, 
continued by his ſucceſlot to the crown, his pre- 
m__ majeſty. : 
ne eite | quit the Highlands it may not be improper 
ne Fe ide the dreſs, character, amuſements, &c. of 
net. ies, as given by Mr. Pennant, and ſome other 


r= Jr travellers, on whoſe candour and veracity we 
ol"! tafely depend. 
th Their 
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T heir brechan, or plaid, conſiſts of twelve or H oss: 
teen yards of narrow ituff, wrapt round the middle Wille of 
and reaches to the knees. It is often faſtened route Sit 
the middle with a belt, and is then called brechan<feal; The dr 
and in cold weather, it is large enough to wrap round quent! 
the whole body from head to foot; and this often , con? 
the only cover, not only within doors, but on thefcapon u 
open hills during the whole night. It is frequent, in hi 
faſtened on the ſhoulder with a pin, often of ſilver Mons it ut 
and before with a breche, like the 7ibula of the Raman The » 
which is ſometimes of filver, and both long and ere reac 
penſive. The old ones have very frequently mottos. heſe, w 

The ſtockings are ſhort, and tied below the knee med the 
The cucranen is a fort of laced ſhoe made of a ſkin It will 
with the hairy fide out, but now ſeldom worn. Ie chicft 
truiſh were worn by the gentry, and were breecheWy milit 
and ſtockings made of one piece. nown p 

The fiilebeg, that is, little plaid, alſo called lich the 
is a ſort ot ſhort petticoat, reaching only to the knee rt out f. 
and is a modern fſubilitute- for the lower part cf thWoody at 
plaid, being found to be leſs cumberiome, eſpecially called e 
in time of action, when the Highlander, uſed to tuck oſs: the 
their rechen into their girdle, Almoſt all have a gre: if they 
pouch of badger and other ſkins, with taſlels dangiingvalty of 
before. in this they kept their tobacco and money, Mit: y i 

their ancient arms were the Lochaber ax, now u the nex 
by none but the town guard of Zainburgh. It is a reWethird, 
mendous weapon, better to be expreſſed by a figue ſome 1 
than words. Braidal 

They likewiſe uſed the broad ſword and targerWtbree h 
with the latter they covered themſelves, and with t | he we 
firſt reached their enemies at a great diſtance. Thelen, pin 
were their ancient weapons; but, ſince the diſarmig ed, aud 
act, they are ſcarcely met with. Partly owing to td over 
and partly to the ſpirit of induPry now ariſing amongW'1oband 
them, the Highlanders, in a few years, will ſcarce he tanac 
know the uſe of any weapon. faſtened 
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thi boss and arrows were uſed in war as late as the 
adele of the laſt century, as I find in the manuſcript 
01: Mic of Sir Eoin Cameron, 


eee dirt was a fort of dagger ſtuck in the belt. I 
oundWequently ſaw this weapon in the ſhambles of Inver- 
n , converted into a butcher's kniſe. The d:r+ was a 
| theWcapon uſed by the ancient Caledonians ; for Dion Caſ- 
ent, in his account of the expedition of Severus, men- 
her Des it under the name of pugto. 
nan 1 be matucafhiaſh, or arm-pit dagger, was worn 
de ee ready to be uſed on coming to cloſe quarters. 
os. Wheſe, with a piſtol ſtuck in their girdle, completely 
kneel med the Highlanders. 
ſein wil not be improper here to mention the method 
Ie chicftains formerly took to aſſemble the clans for 
echeWy military expedition. In every clan there is a 
nown place of rendezvous, ſtiled Carn-a-whin, to 
e ich they muſt reſort on this ſignal. A perſon is 
-neesMWot out full ſpeed with a pole burnt at one end and 
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F thWoody at the other, and with a crols at the top, which 
cia called cro/b-1airre, the croſs of ſhame, or the fiery 
tuckWhoſs : the firſt, from the dilgrace they would under- 


ere: if they declined appearing ; the ſecond, from the 
nalty of having fire and ſword carried through their 
putty in Caſe of refuſal. The firſt bearer delivers it 
he next perſon he meets, he running full ſpeed to 
ethird, and ſo on. In the late rebellion, it was ſent 
ſome nnknown diſaffected hand through the county 
Braidalbane, and paſſed through a track of 32 miles 
get ibree hours, but without effect. 
1 hes | he womens dreſs is the 4:rch, or a white piece of 
1 heiWpen, pinned over the forcheads of thoſe that are mar- 
ming ed, aud round the hind part of the head, falling be- 
ö thai d over their necks. The ſingle women wear only 
mongMW'1bband 10und their head, which they call a /nood. 
arce be tarac, or plaid, hangs over their ſhoulders, and 
faſtened before with a breche; but, in bad weather 
Buy it 
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it is drawn over their heads. In the county of Pl 
, * 

bane, many wear, when in high dreſs, a oreat plate 

ſtocking, of an enormous length, called . - 
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other reſpects, their dreſs reſembies that of women pm 
the ſame rank in England; but their condition is very ſtrume 


different, they being little better than ſlaves to our {ex 
The manners of the native Highlanders may, ſays 
Mr. Pennant, be juſtly expreſſed in theſe words: in. © 
dolent to a high degree, unleſs rouſed to war, or H 
any animating amuſement; or, I may ſay from exp. © 
rience, to lead any difintereſted athitance to the dif 
trefled traveller, either in directing him on his w y, of 
affording theic aid in paſſing the dangerous torrents d 
the Highlands They are hoſpitable to the highelt d 
gree, and full of generoſity; are much affected with 
the civility of ſtrangers, and have in themſelves an. 
tural politeneſs and addreſs, which often flows from 
the meaneſt when leaſt expected. Through my who'e 
tour, | never met with a ſingle inſtance of national re 
flettion ! This ſorbearance proves them to be ſupericr 
to the meanneſs of retaliation. hey are excelſively 
inquiltive after your buſineſs, your name, and other 
particulars of little conſequence to them. I hey are 
moſt curious after the politics of the world, and when 
they can procure an old newſpayer, will liſten to it 
with all the avidity of Spe s blackſmith. They 
have much pride, and conſequently are impatient of 
affronts, and revengeful of injuries; are decent in 
their genesal behaviour, inclined to ſuperſtitions, ju 
attentive to the duties of religion, and are capable of 
giving a moſt diſt inct account "of their faith. In many 
parts of the Highland, their characters begin to be 
more faintly marked; they mix more with the world, 
and become daily leſs attached to their chiefs. The 
clans begin to diſperſe themſelves through different 
arts of the country, finding that their induſtry and 
good conducl afford them better protection, (ſince the 
1 0 
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ze execution of the laws) than any their chieftain 


em! ford ; and the chieftain, taſting the ſweets of 


advanced rents, and the benefits of induſtry, diſmiſſes 


{rm his table the crowds of retainers, the former in- 
ſruments of his oppreſſion and freakiſh tyranny. 


Moſt of the ancient ſports of the Highlanders, ſuch 


1s archery, hunting, fowling, and fiſhing, are now 
diſuſed: thoſe retained are, throwing the putting 
lone, or ſtone of Arength, as they call it, which OC= 


15 n an emulation who can throw a weighty one 
rtheſt: throwing the penn ſtone, which anſwers 


o gur coits: the ſhinty, or the ſtriking a ball of woad 
Or ah h ir. This game is played between two parties 
in a large plain, "and furniſhed with clubs: which 
wer ſide Arikes it firſt to their own goal wins the 


The amuſements by their ſire-ſides were, the telling 


of tales, the wildeſt-and moſt extravagant imaginable : : 
muſic was another. In former tim CS, the harp Wa 


1rite inſtrument, covered with leather r,. and 
ith wire,; but, at prefent, it is quite loſt. 
des are ſup poſed to have been introduced by the 
Dauern: the oldeſt are played with the mouth, the 
loudeſt and moſt een of any wind mi ne. Ihe 


other, played with he fingers only, are of Ir; '/2 OIIgins 
The git k ſuited. the genius s of this warlike peo ple, 
uſ:d their courage to battle, alarmed them when 


ſecure, aud col ſected them when ſcatte ed. This! in- 
lrument is become ſcarce ſince the abolition of the 
power 0! the chieltains, and the moi e induſtrious turn 
dt th! common people. 

Vocal muſic was very much in vogue among them, 
and t2ir ſongs were chielly in praiſe of their ancient 
heros, I was told, that they ſtill hare fragments of 
the | y of Fingal and others, which they carrol as 
ley go along. Theſe vocal traditions ate the foun- 
dat on of che works of Ron. 

Vol. IV. It 
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It would be unpardonable here to omit Dr. Beatti:'s 
deſcription of the Highlands, and his remarks on the 
ſecond fight of the inhabitants. 

« The Highlands of Scotland (ſays the doctor) are 
mand but, in general, a melancholy country, 

,ong tracts of mountainous deſert, covered with dark 
heath, and often obſcured by miſty weather ; narrow 
vallies thinly inhabited, and bounded by precipices, 
reſounding with the fall of torrents ; a ſoil fo rugged, 
and a climate ſo dreary, as, in many parts, to admit 
neither the amuſements of paſturage, nor the labour 
of agriculture ; the mournful daſhing of waves along 
the firths and lakes that interſect the country; the 
portentous noiſes which every change of the wind, 
and every encreaſe and diminution of the waters, are 
apt to raiſe in a lonely _ full of echoes, and rocks, 
and caverns; the groteſque and ghaſtly appearance 
of ſuch a landſcape by the light of the moon: objects 
like theſe diffuſe a gloom over the fancy, which may 
be compatible enough with occaſional and ſocial mei- 
riment, but cannot fail to tinfture the thoughts of a 
native in the hour of ſilence and ſolitude. 

&« If theſe people, notwithſtanding their reforma- 
tion in religion, and more frequent intercourſe with 
ſtrangers, do ſtill retain many of their ſuperſtitions, 
we need not doubt, but in former times they mult 
have been much more enſlaved to the horrors of ima 
gination, when befet with the bugbears of popery 
and the darkneſs of paganiſm. Moſt of their ſuper 
ſtitions are of a melancholy caſt : that ſecond jighl 
wherewith ſome of them are ſuppoſed to be haunted 
is conſidered by themſelves as a misfortune, on account 
of the many dreadful images it is ſaid to obtrude upor 
the fancy. I have been told, that the inhabitants 0 


ſome of the Apine regions do likewiſe lay claim to 
ſort of ſecond fight, Nor is it wonderful, that perſan 


of lively imagination, immured in deep ſolitude, and 
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e's W (icrounded with the ſtupendous ſcenery of clouds, pre- 
the WE cipices, and torrents, ſhould dream, even when they 
think themſelves awake, of thoſe few ſtriking ideas 
are Wl with which their lonely lives are diverſified ; of corpſes, 
ry. funeral proceſſions, and other ſubjects of terror; or of 
ark W marriages, and the arrival of ſtrangers, and ſuch like 
ow Wl matters of more agreeable curioſity. 
ces, Let it be obſerved alſo, that the ancient High- 
el, WI [:nders of Scotland bad hardly any other way of ſupport- 
mit I ing themſelves than by hunting, fiſhing, or war- pro- 
puts feſhons that are continually expoſed to fatal accidents : 
ong ind hence, no doubt, additional horrors would often 
the W haunt their ſolitude, and a deeper gloom overſhadow 
ind, Wl the imagination of the hardieſt native. 
ate © 1 do not find ſufhcient evidence for the reality of 
cke, Ceend fight, or at leaſt of what is commonly underſtood 
ance WM by that term. A treatiſe on the ſubje& was publiſhed 
jets in the year 1762, in which many tales were told of 
may perſons, whom the author believed to have been fa- 
met - ¶ roured, or haunted, with theſe illuminations ; but 
of a molt of the tales were trifling and ridiculous, and the 
whole work betrayed, on the part of the compiler, 
ſuch extreme credulity, as could not fail to prejudice 


ma- 


wing many readers againſt his ſyſtem. 
ions © That any of theſe viſionaries are liable to be 
mull ſwayed in their declarations by ſiniſter views, 1 will 


ima not ſay; though a gentleman of character aſſured me, 


per dat one of them offered to fell him this unaccountable 
uperyWtalent for half a crown. But this I think may be ſaid 
Aim confidence, that none but ignorant people pre- 
untedſſhtend to be gifted in this way. And in them it may be 
counWnothing more, perhaps, than ſhort fits of ſudden ſleep 
' vponlier drowſineſs, attended with lively dreams, and arif- 
nts Ming from ſome bodily diforder; the effects of idleneſs, 
| to bv {pirits, or a gloomy imagination: for it is admitted, 
xerlonieren by the molt credulous Highlanders, that as knows 


e, and 


| dye and induſtry are propagated in their country, 
ul | 
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the ſecond ſight diſappears in proportion; and nobody 
ever laid claim to this faculty, who was much em. 
ployed in the intercourſe of ſocial life. Nor is it at 
all extraordinary, that one ſhould have the appearance 
of being awake, and ſhould even think one's ſelf ſo, 
during theſe fits of doſing ; or that they ſhould come 
on ſuddenly, and while one is engaged in ſome buſi. 
neſs. The ſame. thing happens to perſons much fa. 
tigued, or long kept awake, who frequently fall aileey 
for a moment, or for a longer ſpace, while they are 
ſtanding, or walking, or riding on horſeback. Add 
but a lively dream to this ſlumber, and (which is the 
frequent effect of diſeaſe) take away the conſciouſneſs 
of having been aſleep, and a ſuperſtitious man, whois 
always hearing and believing tales of ſecond fight, may 
eaſily miſtake his dream for a waking viſton, which, 
however, is ſoon forgotten, when no ſubſequent oc- 
currence recails it to his memory: but which, if it 
ſhall be thought to reſemble any future event, exalts 
the poor dreamer into a Highland prophet. This con- 
ceit makes him more reeluſe and more melancholy than 
ever, and ſo feeds his diſeaſe, and multiplies his v. 
ſons, which, if they are not diſſipated by buſineſs cr 
ſociety, may continue to haunt him as long as he 
lives, and which, in their progreſs through the neigh- 
bourhood, receive ſome new tinCture of the marvellous 
from every mouth that promotes this circulation, 
As to the prophetical nature of this ſecond ſight, 
it cannot be admitted at all. That the Deity ſhould 
work a miracle, in order to give intimation of the ff 
volous things that theſe tales are made up of, the armin 
of a {tranger, the nailing of a coffin, or the colour 
a ſuit of cloaths, and that theſe intimations ſhould bt 
given for no end, and to thoſe perſons only who at 
idle and ſolitary, who ſpeak Etre, or who live amony 
mountains and deſerts, is like nothing in Nature 0 
Providence that we are acquainted with; and — 
thele 
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ouy Wl therefore, unleſs it were confirmed by fatisfaftory 
em- proof, (which is not the cafe) be rejected as abſurd 
tat zud incredible. 

nce übe eiſions, ſuch as they are, may reaſonably 
fo, Ml 64:11 be aſcribed to a diſtempered fancy ; and that 
me I in 11cm, as well as in our ordinary dreams, certain 


ult- Wl ..-- rances ſhould, on ſome rare occaſions, reſemble 
fa-M. un erents, is to be expected from the laws of 
leep WM cos, and ſeems to have in it nothing more mar- 
are ; or ſupernatural, than that the parrot, who 
Add i ons his fcurrilities at random, ſhovld ſometimes 
the enen 20 falute the palleny ger by his right appellation.” 

neſs e cannot cloſe this letter without obſerving, what 


ho iN. Pornant, in his Tour in Scetland, has enabled us 
maße 0: ice, that ſtrict fidelity is the diſtinguiſhing cha- 
wch, MW: {or of the Highlanders. Two inſtances, taken from 


; OC- advent periods, will be ſuſſicient proct of the high 
NT, in which ey | zolſefs this ſhining virtue. In 
alt He ret zn of Fames V. when the Glar-chaticn had raiſed 
con-: ecrous inſurrection, attended with all the bar- 
than baritics aſual in thoſe days, the carl of Murray raiſed 
5 "WW" people, ſuppreſſed the infurgents, and ordered 200 
9 FAT principal priſoners to execution. As they were 
as Nei cd o ic by one to the gallows, the earl offered them 
eigtl He racon, in caſe they would diſcover the lurking-place 
ellouMc i! cir chieftain ; but they unanimouſly told him, that, 


were they acquainted with it, no ſort of puniſhment 
ſight, _ ever induce them to be guilty of a breach of 


houſchrug to their leader. 

ie f 1 1c other example is taken from more recent and 
rn ercenary days. In the year 1746, when the young 
Ny ' Pe ender preferred the preſervation of an unhappy life 


n inzlorious flight, to the honour of falling he- 
wiel, with his faithful followers, in the field of 
ulzden, he for five months led the life of a fugitive, 
amidſt a numerous and various ſet of mountaineers. 
c often truſted his perſon to the loweſt and moſt diſ- 
there M 3 ſolute 
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ſolute of the people, to men pinched with poverty, or 
accuſtomed to robbery and rapine ; yet neither the 
fear of puniſhment for aſſiſting the wretched wan. 
derer, nor the dazzling allurement of the reward of 
o, oo. could even prevail on any one to violate the 
aws of hoſpitality, or be guilty of a breach of truſt. 
They extricated him out of every difficulty, they com. 
pleated his deliverance, preſerving his life for mori. 
fictions more afflicting than the dreadful hardſhips he 
ſuffered during his long flight. 


GI TH Rh 


Containing a particular DESCRIPTION of the 
Iſle of Man, and of the Scottiſh Iſles, both 
Weſtern and Northern, | 


SHALL now proceed to give as brief and accu 

rate an account, as I can give, of the iſlands o 
moſt conſiderable note, lying adjacent, or belonging 
to this northern part of the iſland of Great Britain 
beginning, firſt, with 


The Weſtern Iſles of SCOTLAND, 


THESE iſlands lie in the Ducaledonian ſea, ant 
were called by ſome, Hebrides. The mol 
ſouthern of them is the //e of Man ; which, from it 
ſituation, is very beneficial to Great Britain, by leilen 
ing the force of the tides, which would otherwil 
break upon their coaſts with far greater violend 
than they do at preſent. In reference to its own'ad 


vantage, this polition is likewiſe exceedingly comm 
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„or cious, as from thence it becomes the centre of the 


the Britiſh iſles, lying ſeven leagues weſt from Lancaſhire, 
van. N nearly the like ſouth-eaſt from Galloway, and nine leagues 
d of M caſt from Ireland, fo that we cannot conceive a place 
» the more happily ſituated for trade to all theſe parts, or 
ruſt, better diſpoſed for more extenſive commerce, eſpe- 
-om- Ml cially to Spain and the Mediterranean, to the ſouth ; 
orti- Ml and northwards again to all parts of America. 

»s he Vith regard to form, it is long and narrow, 
ſtretching from the north-eaſt point of Air to the Calf 
if Man, which lies ſouth-weſt, at leaſt 30 Engiih 
miles. In breadth, from Peele Caſile to Douglas Point, 
beiter than nine miles, in moſt places eight, in ſome 
not five 3 between 70 and 80 in extent, and compre- 
bending about 160 ſquare miles: it is equal to the 
I: of Wight ; ſurpaſſing it in its ſize, by a third, 
Guernſey, Ferſey, and all the adjacent iſles ; ſuperior 
to any of the Leeward iſlands; very little inferior to 
Cradaloupe, and twice as big as St. Helena. 

The air is ſharp, as may be expected from the open- 
neſs of the country; but the winters are not ſevere. 
accu. Froſts happen ſeldom, and are of no great continu- 
ds einc, neither does ſnow lie long upon the ground; 
but they are frequently expoſed to high winds, and at 
other ſeaſons to miſts, which, though they may be a 
little offenſive, are not at all unwholeſome. 

The ſoil towards the north is dry and ſandy, con- 
ſequently unfertile, but not unimprovable, The 
mountains, which may include near two-thirds of the 
„ anWMilland, are bleak and barren, yet not either worthleſs 

molWer uſeleſs; for they afford excellent peat, contain in 
om 11WMtheir bowels ſeveral kinds of metals, and maintain a 
lelen peculiar breed of ſmall ſwine, called purrs, which are 
erwilieſtecmed excellent pork, In the vallies there are as 
olencizood paſtures, hay, and corn, as any of the northern 
vn a0Wcounties ; and as for the ſouthern part of the iſle, it 
mms as fine ground as can be wiſhed, Some of their 
19us 133 mountains 
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mountains are remarkably high, ſuch as the two Bar- 

mls, Skezall, the watch Bill of Knckal;w, but above 
all Sceafel, Sneafield, or . 5 from the ſummit 
of which the coaſts of England, Scotland, Ireland, and 
Wales, may be plainly diſcerned. Few countries can 
boaſt of more brooks and rivulets, over ſeveral of 
which there are ſtone bridges, or of better water ; 
and from hence alſo they derive the conveniency of 
mills for grinding their corn, and for the ule of the 
woollen manufacture. 

The produce of this iſland furniſhes all the neceſ. 
ries, and, with due attention and application, might 
ſupply all the conveniences of life. They have the buf 
ſort of peat in abundance, which ſupplics the want of 
coals. They have marle and lime-ftone ſufficient to 
render even their pooreſt lands fertile ; admirable 
Nate, rag ſtone, black marble, and ſome other kinds 
for building; lead, iron, and copper, which might 
turn to great advantage, They have vegetables of all 
forts, and in the utmoſt perfection; potatoes in i; 
menſe quantities, and, where proper pains have bot en 
taken, they have tolerable fruit; to which we may 
add ſome hemp and flax. Large crops of oats, and 
the like alſo of barley, which makes good malt, and 
fome wheat, hogs, ſheep, goats, black cattle, and 
horſes, they have in plenty, and though ſmall in ſize | 
yet with due care, and, if the country were thoroughly 
and ſkilfully cultivated, they might improve the | reed 
of all theſe animals, as experience in ſome inſtances 
has ſhewn. Rabbits and hares, which are ſingular iy 
fat and ſine; tame and wild fowl in plenty. "The 
rivers furniſh them with ſalmon, trout, eels, an 
other kinds of freſh-water fiſh ; on their coaſt; are 

caught cod, turbot, ling, halibut, and all forts ot 
ſhell-fiſn, oyſters excepted, which are ſcarce, but 


if 
| 
| 


large and good, and herrings, of which they ancient 
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ly made a great profit, though this fiſhery is of late 
much declined. 

The commodities of Man are not many in number, 
and few or none of any great value. Their flates are 
eſteemed not inferior to any; their black marble is 
rery hard, and bears a fine poliſh ; and they oecaſion- 
ally export ſome of each, as they formerly did a little 

grain, and a conſiderable quantity of ale; but of late 
\Cars both have been found hardly equal to their 
home conſumption. The reſt are lambs wool, hides, 
tallow, fiſh, oil, wax, and honey. They are allow- 
el, by act of Parliaavent, to ſend over 600 head of 
ek cattle to the port of Cheſter. 

n reſpect to manufaEtures, they have both woollen 
and linen, which however turn but to very ſmall ac- 
count With regard to the former, they make a kind 

cloth of a buff colour, without dying, of what is 

d Langhtom wool, from a particular breed of 
j:ccp, of which they take little care, otherwiſe they 
might have much more of it. In reference to the 

ter, both fine and coarſe linens are wove here, but 
in no great quantities. In former times, they de- 
ded chiefly on their herring fiſhery, and are faid 


have exported annually 20,00 barrels of theſe fiſh 
kn # 


0 Fra 
ho town of Dauglas, anciently and better written 
(25, cn the eaſt fide of the ifle, is the largeſt, 
ich-(t, and moſt frequented place in i7an, It has 
od port ſecured by a mole, where ſhips of a 
rable burthen may lie ſafe ; and, of late years, 
nzve been great improvements made, and many 
es, warchouſes, and other conveniences, for the 
ion of goods; but the ftreets are ſtill narrow, 
that reſpect troubleſome. 
vary, now called Derby Haven, covered by a 
t baile in St. Michael's ifland, is convenient enough 
lr ſmall veſſels, and without there is a good road, 
NI 5 where 
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where large ſhips may ride ſafe from north or weſt 
winds, in 10, 12, or 14 fathom water. 

About a mile from hence ſtands Cafiletown, ſo call. 
ed from Caſile Kufſyn, which is accounted the capital 
of the iſle, becauſe the governor and moſt of the lords 
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officers reſide there. It has alſo a creek, which ſerves 
as a port for ſmall veſſels, and a bay without that, but 
foul and unſafe. 

Peele, or Holm, on the weſt fide of the iſland, was 
formerly remarkable only for its cathedral, and caſtle 
on a rock, which is very ſtrong, and in which there 
is a ſmall garriſon ; but now the place is much en- 
larged, many new houſes built, and has a briſk ſtir- 
ring trade. 

Ramſea, on the north-eaſt ſide of the iſland, has 2 
very ſpacious bay, where the largeſt ſhips may ride 
ſafe from moſt winds, and not liable to be embayed 
by any. It is generally a high land upon the ſea- 
coaſts, defended by rocks lying out as far as low-wa- 
ter mark: on the north-eaſt ſhore it is a bold coaſt 
and beach. F 

The inhabitants of Man, though far from being un- 
mixed, were perhaps, till within the courſe of the cur- 
rent century, more ſo than any other under the dominion 
of the crown of Great Britain; to which, though they 
are ſubjects, and very proud of being ſuch, as well a 
the people of Jerſey and Guernſey, yet like them they 
have a conſtitution, laws, and language of their own, 
and a peculiarity of manners, naturally reſulting from 
the long enjoyment of their privileges. In ancient 
times, they were diſtinguiſhed by their ſtature, COU» 
rage, and {kill in maritime affairs; for in thoſe days 
they had a conſiderable foreign commerce, and a fleet, 
which would appear inſignificant indeed in our times, 
but was very reſpectable then, in compariſon of the 
naval force of neighbouring nations, The 
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They are at this day, a briſk, you hardy, induſ- 
trious, and well-meaninghpeople. eir frugaliry de- 
fends them from want; and though there are few in 
alfluence, yet there are ſtill leſs in diſtreſs, and thoſe 
that are, meet with a chearful and unconſtrained re- 
lief. On the other hand, they are choleric, loqua- 
cious, and as law is cheap and unincumbered, at leaſt 
till of late years, with attornies and ſollicitors, not a 
little litigious. A tolerable education, a ſtrict civil 
government, and a more ſtrict church diſcipline, ri- 
pen good habits into virtues, and reſtrain their vices 
within due bounds. | 

As to the revenue ariſing to the lord of Man, it 
was looked upon as certain, that the earl of Derby's 
ſettled ſtanding rents, his caſualties, and his cuſtoms 
upon the goods requiſite for the uſe of the natives, 
might amount to 2,500/, a year, from whence de- 
ducting his civil lift, which roſe to about 7004. there 
remained 1,800/. per annum clear: the number of his 
ſubjects was computed at 20,000. 

There is no doubt, that in ancient times, the in- 
habitants of this iſland muſt have poſſeſſed a very ex- 
tenſive commerce, otherwiſe they could not have had 
either arts, wealth, or a potent fleet; and there is as 
little room to doubt, that as theſe advantages were ac- 
quired by, ſo they gradually decayed with the loſs of 
their commerce, which brought the people into a 
ltate of abject poverty. | 

James earl of Derby, being himſelf in the iſland, 
conſidering its ſituation, and contemplating its other 
natural advantages, was ſo ſenſible of this, and ſo 
much affected by it, that he aſſured his ſon, be would 
rather mortgage and fell ſome of his lands in Eng- 
and, than not execute the ſchemes he had formed, 
for reſtoring the trade of Man. He wiſely foreſaw, 
that this would be equally beneficial to his ſubjects 
and his family; that it would excite the people to im- 

prove 
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prove their lands, encourage the ſetting up of manu. 
facturcs, and quicken every ſpecies of induſtry among 
them; but the diforders of the times, for this was at 
the beginning of the civil wars, defeated his good in- 
tentions; nor docs it appear that they were reſumed, 
or at leaſt reſumed to any purpoſe, by his ſucceſſors, 
It is little more than half a century ago, when the 
fatal practice of ſmuggling was brought in, which 
has been making a very rapid progreſs ever ſince; 
and as every where elſe, ſo in this iſland, it has been 
attended with a numerous train of the moſt miſchier. 
ous conſequences, It was firſt introduced by foreign 
veſſels landing their cargoes here, in order to elude 
the laws made for the benefit of Britiſb commerce, and 
by theſe means immenſe ſums have been drained from 
theſe kingdoms. The goods thus landed are, from 
the convenient poſition of the iſle, exported again in 
prodigious quantities, in barks and boats, into Wala, 
England, and Scotland, to the almoſt incomputable de- 
triment of the revenue of the crown, and to the es 
treme prejudice alſo of the fair trader. But inde- 
pendent of theſe injuries to their fellow-ſubjeCts, it 
ſeems alſo to be in a fair way of becoming deſtructive 
to the iſland. itſelf, by corrupting the manners of the 
inhabitants, and diveſting them of all thoughts of bo- 
neſt improvements. It is very poſſible, that the com- 
putations made of the loſſes ſuſtained by theſe prac- 
tices, may be much exaggerated, ſince theſe have 
been ſwelled to upwards of half a million per annun®, 
The iſle of Bute is about twenty meaſured mile; 
long; the hreadth unequal, perhaps the greateſt is fire 
miles. It is fruitful in cora and paſturage. It hasa 


In a memorial laid before the lords of the Treaſury, many years 
ago, by the fair traders in Cumberland, it was ſtated at 400,000 . Per 
annum; but modern accounts, how truly I know not, carry it higher 
than even What is above mentioned. Campbell's Political Survey of 
Great Britain. 
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toral burgh, called Rothſay, with an ancient caſtle. 
From this the royal family of Stuart is ſuppoſed to de- 
ire its origin: and duke of Rothſay is now one of the 
titles of the prince of Wales. It has another caſtle, 
called the caſtle of Kermes, and four churches. This 
hand lies in the mouth of the Clyde, eight miles weſt 
from Arran; and is remarkable for its herring fiſking. 
The ifle of Bute gives title of earl to a branch of the 
noble family of Stuart, who is the chief proprietor, 
and heretable coroner of the iſland, and has a ſeat at 
R:ſa ; as Callartine has at Kermes, and Stuart ob Aſcog 
another. Queen Mary, before ſhe married lord 
)arnlcy, conterred upon him the title of duke of 
„ay. Near Bute are two ſmall. iſlands, called 
rat and Little Cumbrays, the property of the earl of 
. 

1 he ſeat of the earl of Bute (ſays Mr. Pennant) is a 


nodern building, with a handſome front and wings: 


he ſituation very fine, on an eminence in the midſt 
fa wood, where trees grow with as much vigour as 
n the more ſouthern parts, and extend far beneath on 
ach fide. Throſtles, and other birds of ſong, fill 
ke groves with their melody : nothing diſturbs their 
armony 3 for inſtinct, often ſtronger than reaſon, 
bids them to quit theſe delicious ſhades, and wan- 

r, like their unhappy maſter, into the ungrateful 
ids of ambition. 

The air is in general temperate: no miſts or thick 
olling ſogs from the ſea, (called in the north a Haile) 
rer infeſted this iſland. Snow is ſcarcely ever known 

lic here; and even that of laſt winter, (1771) 

remarkable for its depth and duration in other 
aces, was in this iſland ſcarcely two inches deep. 

: evils of this place are winds and rains, the laſt 
oming in deluges from the welt. 

When the preſent earl of Bute came to his eſtate, 
ic farms were poſſeſſed by a ſet of men, who carried 
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on, at the ſame time, the profeſſion of huſbandry and WW tive a 
fiſhing, to the manifeſt injury of both. His lord. WM with t 
ſhip drew a line between theſe two incongruent em- of Hs 
ploys, and obliged each to carry on the buſineſs he ſeaſon; 
preferred, diſtinct from the other; yet, in juſtice toll his ap 
the old farmers, notice muſt be taken of their ſkill the op 
in ploughing, even in their cudeft days; for the ridges hole n 
were ſtrait, and the ground laid out in a manner that the vit 
did them much credit. This new arrangement The 
with the example given by his lordſhip of encloſing; I the Er 
by the encouragement of burning lime for ſome, andi hid aft 
by tranſporting gratis to the neareſt market, the pro-Mand, d 
duce of all, has given to this iſland its preſent floyMW:dded 
riſhing aſpect. Such indiſputable talents has his lord Wygencral 
ſhip for the government of little iſlands. de ſpar 


The iſle of Arran, which with Bute makes up oneſWing giv 
ſheriffdom, lies alſo in the mouth of the Che, 24Mrent, o 
miles in length, and near 16 broad; fruitful in coraftnce o 
and paſturage. It is very well inhabited on the coat The 
and is a fate and good harbour, covered by Lamla/Mis comr 
or the Hoh-Iſe. It has two churches, and ſeveralethus at 
caſtles, of which that of Brodich is the ſtrongeſt andent peo 
moſt noted, and is the reſidence of the Hamilton Hand ſev; 
mily, when in theſe parts: and the iſland gives titlg{prietor, 
of earl to the duke of that name. Ihe iſland has ſeWtcred to 
veral rivers in it, which abound with ſalmon, as thavillage. 
ſea about it does with herrings, cod, and whitings. Why lot: 

The climate of this iſland is very ſevere ; ſor beWhis mar] 
ſides the violence of winds, the cold is very rigorouyMthis ſpe: 
and ſnow lies here in the vallies for many weeks togeWſhey joi 
ther. In the ſummer, the air is remarkably (aluWmore ; : 
brious, and many invalids reſort here on that accountWmuch cc 
and to drink the whey of goat's milk. peas rail 
The principal diſeaſe here is the pleuriſy ; ſmallWhltence, 
pox, meaſles, and chin-cough viſit the iſland once unter. T' 
ſeven or eight years. I he practice of bleeding twi rm is c 
every year ſeems to have been intended as a preſer ai All tt 
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tive againſt the pleuriſy ; but it. is now performed, 
with the utmoſt regularity, ſpring and fall. The duke 
of Hamilton keeps a ſurgeon in pay, who, at thoſe 
ſeaſons, makes a tour in the iſland. On notice of 
his approach, the inhabitants of each farm afſemble in 
the open air, extend their arms, and are bled into a 
hole made in the ground, the common receptacle of 
the vital fluid, 

The men are ſtrong, tall, and well made; all ſpeak 
the Erſe language, but the ancient habit is entirely 
laid aſide. Their diet is chiefly potatoes and meal; 
and, during winter, ſome dried mutton or goat is 
aided to this hard fare. A deep dejection appears in 
general through the countenances of all: no time can 
de ſpared for amuſement of any kind, the whole be- 
ing given for procuring the means of paying their 
rent, of laying in their fuel, or getting a ſcanty pit- 
tance of meat and cloathing. 

The method of letting a farm is very ſingular. Each 
15 commonly poſſeſſed of a number of ſmall tenants : 
thus a farm of gol. a year is occupied by 18 differ- 
ent people, who by their leaſes are bound, conjunctly 
and ſeverally, for the payment of the rent to the pro- 
prietor. They live on the farm in houſes cluſ- 
tered together, ſo that each farm appears like a little 
village. The tenants annually divide the arable land 
by lot : each has his ridge of land, to which he puts 
his mark, ſuch as he would do to any writing ; and 
this ſpecies of farm is called run-rig, that is ridge. 
They join in ploughing: every one keeps a horſe or 
more; and the number of . theſe animals conſume ſo 
much corn as often to occaſion a ſcarcity, the corn and 
peas raiſed being, much of it, deſigned for their ſub- 
bſtence, and that of the cattle, during the long win- 
r. The paſture and moor land annexed to the 
rm is common to all the poſſeſſors in general. 

All che farms are open: incloſures of any ſorm, 
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except in two or three places, are quite unknomI. 
So that, there mult be a great loſs of time in preſenM'* © 
ing their corn, &c. from treſpaſs. The uſual . 
nure is ſca-plant, coral, and ſhells. 

The run-rig farms are now diſcouraged ; but ſinc 
the tenements are ſet by reup, or auction, and ad 
vanced by an unnatural- force to double the old rent 
without any allowance for encloſing, any example {: 


ening the leaſes, affairs will turn retrograde, and i 


farms relapſe into their old ſtate of rudeneſs : mign e 0; 


tion will encreaſe, (for it has begun) and the rents H the 
reduced even below their former value. The la -- len 
rents were ſcarce 1, 200 /. a year 3 the expected ren  - 
3-c00l. ia 
Hogs were firſt introduced here about the peu“ ud 
1772. The foil produces oats, peas, and potatoes, “.“ 
The women manufacture the wool for the cle 7 
ing of their families; they ſet their potatoes, an 4 
dreſs and ſpin the flax. They make butter for ex 1 
portation, and cheeſe for their own uſe. TT 
The inhabitants in general are ſober, religious, 2n * 
induſt os. Great part of the ſummer is employee 
in getting peat for fuel, the only kind in uſe here; N. 
in | uilding or repatring their houſes, for the badne WMyC 
of the materials requires annual repairs. Before nM] © 
after harveſt they are buſied in the herring fiſher E 
and during the winter the men make their herritg 4 
nets, while the women are employed in ſpinning the 24 & 
linen and woollen yarn. The light they often vſeil,. * 7 
that of lamps. From the beginning of February tot . 
end of May, if the weather permits, they are nM. 8 
gaged in labouring their ground; in autumn the bo lun l 
burn a great quantity of fern to make keip. So th 1 
excepting at new-year's day, at m arriages, or at M. hy 


two or three fairs in the ifland, they have no {cif lo Pls 
_— 
= Wn: 


„ 


any amuſements. No wonder then at the de- 

Jon of their ſpirits! 

n one part of the iſland, we deſcended through a 
narrow cleft of a rock to a part of the weſtern ore 
called Druim-an-duin, or the ridge of the fort, from a 
"Wound tower that ſtands above. The beach is bound- 
Oe by cliffs of whitiſh grit ſtone, hollowed beneath 


le ie . * ' * 
my into vaſt caves. The moſt remarkable are thoſe of 
A bn Fin-mac=cuil, or Fingal, the fon of Cumbal, the father 
me of ian, who, tradition ſays, reſided in this iſland 
Er - . . 
bier the ſake of hunting; one of theſe caverns is 112 
nts bY: + | 1d thir! 55 igh, he top lil 
e long, an d thirty hi narrowing to the top like 
at. - 
a G:thic arch; towa cds the end it branches into two. 


Tithin theſe two receſſes, which penetrate far, are on 
eich {ide ſeveral ſmall holes, oppoſite to each other, 
In theſe were placed tranſverſe beams, that held the 
pts, in which the heroes ſeethed their veniſon ; or 
 Weob+bly, according to the mode of the times, the 
* © WM; formed of the ſkins of animals flain in the chaſe, 
21 were filled with fleſh, and ſerved as kettles ſuf- 
hcicntly ſtrong to warm the contents; for the heroes 
„ga devoured their meat half raw, maintaining, 
jaices contained the belt nouriſhment. 
e Near the iſle of Arran is Flada, a ſmall iſland, 
—" Wich abounds with rabbits, 
- Wl South-weſt from Bute lies Mernoch, about a mile 


— eng, and half a mile broad, fruitful in corn. 

* Non, we are upon the weſtern-coaſts, I ſhall men- 
© (> jon, that, in the month of Auguſl 1740, an attempt 
my On ade by diving, to come at one of the largeſt 
«alu. of the Spaniſh A. mada, ſtranded in 1588, on theſe 

„ the Another was dived for ſome years ago; but 
* ne ſand being looſe, it turned to little or no account, 
6 other, which was loſt near Portincroſs, was begun 
in de ſearched after by Sir Archibald Grant, and cap- 


an Rte, in Aug/t 1740, and the following was the 


Iccount that was tranſmitted to us; which we the ra- 
ther 
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ther inſert, as it gives ſome notion of the operation by 
the diving-engine. 

The country-people had preſerved, by tradition, 
the ſpot pretty near where ſhe ſunk, and gave them 
all the information they were able: immediately the 
divers went to work, and ſwept for her, which they 
do thus: they have a long line which they fink with 
leads, one end of the rope is fixed to one boat, and 
the other end to another; they row, and whatever in- 
terrupts them, the diver goes down to make a diſco. 
very. They ſoon happened on the place where the 
ſhip lay, which 1s ſcarce a quarter of a mile from the 
ſhore, in ten fathom and a foot water. Captain Rey 
immediately went down, and found the veſſel to be 
very entire; to have a great number of guns on board, 
but to be full of ſand. The firſt thing he fixed upon 
was a cannon, which lay upon the ſand at the head of 
the ſhip: to this he fixed his tongs, which are made 
of {trong bars of iron ; they are open, when they are 
let down, and have teeth, which join into one an- 
other. As ſoon as they are fixed upon any thing, he 
gives the ſignal, when they are made to ſhut; and 
the heavier the ſubject, the cloſer they hold. The 
cannon was drawn up with a good deal of difficulty: 
it meaſures full nine feet, is of braſs, greeniſh co 
loured, but nothing the worſe. On the breech there 
is a roſe, with an E on the one fide, and an R on the 
other, with this inſcription, Richard and Fobn Philips 
brethren, made this piece, anno 1584. But we may de 
allowed to obſerve, that by the E. R. on the cannon 

which denotes Eliz. Regina, and the * as alſo the 

Engliſh inſcription of the makers, it ſhould ſeem t 
us, that it could not belong to the Armada; but n. 
ther to ſome Engliſh ſhip, that might have been call 
away there. Len of theſe braſs cannon, and ten irot 
ones, have been ſince carried into Dublin ; and the) 
hope to recover 60 out of this ſhip, The guns were 
1 
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n e charged, and the metal of ſome, by lying ſo long 
under water, moulders away like clay. 

tion, MW Several people have ſcraped the iron guns, which 
hem Wire as mouldy as bricks; and, by keeping the metal 
v the ſome time in their hands, it grows ſo hot, that they 
they {Wire not able to bear it; but when it is expoſed two or 
with Mthree hours in open air, it loſes all its burning quality. 

and MW This is accounted for in the following manner, viz. 

cr in- Dr. Tournefort, a French phyſician, in his Y oyage to 
iſco. Ni- Levant, part I. ſays, It is certain that the filings 
» the ef iron, ſteeped in common water, will grow — 
n theMderably warm, and much more fo in ſea-water. And, 
Rei you mingle therewith ſome ſulphur powdered, you 
to bei really ſee this mixture burn. 
card, Sir J/aac Newton, in his Optics, p. 354, ſays : That 
uponWeren the groſs body of ſulphur, powdered with an 
ad ofMicqua! weight of iron filings, and a little water, made 
madeMinto a paſte, acts upon the iron; and in five or fix 
ey ate bours grows too hot to be touched, and emits a flame. 
c an- Now it is certain, that caſt-iron contains a great 
g. he deal of bitumen, or ſulphur, in its compoſition ; and 
; and{iiat icon in its ſenſible quality effects heat, and can- 
Tbe rot be perceived without the admiſſion of air; which 
culty Nis the reaſon why the ſcrapings ſhould grow hot, al- 
ſh co-Mithough the guns are actually cold to the touch. 

there We quitted the ifle of Arran, weighed anchor, and 
on the going through the ſouth paſſage of the harbour, got 
ili the middle of the Firth. Here we had a magni- 
nay beſQicent view on all ſides of Arran and Lamlaſh, and the 
.nnongﬀWevalt of Cantyre on one fide, and of the coaſt of Cun- 
ſo them and Carrick on the other. In front lay the 
em tofM"'l's of Galloway and the coaſt of Ireland; and the vaſt 
ut n-. ang of Ailſa, appearing here like an inclined hay- 
cock, roſe in the midſt of the channel. In our courſe, 
n iroolM'< |<it to the weſt the little and low iſland of Plada, 
d theyMprofite to, and as if rent from that of A ran. 
Aſter 
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After a very tedious calm, we reached the cragꝗ || 
Ailſa, and anchored on the north-eaſt, within {5 


yards of the fide, in twelve fathom of water, gravel! Agne 
bottom. On this ſide is a ſmall beach: all the re WET” 
is a perpendicular rock of an amazing, bcight ; bu 4 | 
from the edges of the precipice, the mountain aſſume , I 
a pyramidical form, and the whole circumference . 
the baſe is two miles. On the eaſt fide is a ſtupen IS 
dous and amazing afſemblage of precipitous columuy "Wet 
rocks of great height, riling in wild ſeries one abu * 
the other. Beneath theſe, amidſt the ruins tha 4 4 
had fallen from time to time, arc groves of elder trees EN "by 
the only trecs of the place, the ſloping ſurface being 4g 
almoſt entirely covered with fern and ſhort graſs, MW - * : 

The quadrupeds that inhabit this rock are goats an, 11 
rabbits: the birds that neſtle in the precipices a. ** 
numerous as ſwarms of bees, and not unlike them i“ 1 
their flight to and from the crag. On the verge o wo 
precipice dwell the gannets and the ſhags. Beneat * 
are the guillamots, and the razor bills; and und T 
them the grey gulls and kittiwaks, helped by ihe 8+ 
cry to fill the deafening chorus, The pullins mad * 
themſelves burroughs above; the ſea pies found n ry b 
ſcanty place for their eggs ncar the baſe. Some lar * 
birds made this their haunt: among them raven * 25 
hooded crows, pigeons, wheat ears, and rock lug“ 
and what is wonderful, throſtles exerted the ſame me of 
lody in this ſcene of horror as they do in the grouſe 
ct [Tertferdſhire. * 

Three reptiles appeared here very unexpected) We n. 
the naked black ſnail, the cemmon, and the ſtripe "hy * 
ſhell ſnail: not volunteer inhabitants, but probabih ' 15 
brought in the ſallads of ſome viſitants ſrom th.” en 


neighbouring thore. N 
les, a 


This rock is the property of the earl of Cf, wig. 10 
rents it for 330. per annum to people, who come he 1 


to take the young gannets for the table, and the oth 
bird 
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„s ſor the ſake of their feathers. The laſt are 
naht when the young birds are ready ſor their 


ch.. The fowler aſcends the rock with great hazard, 


provided with a long rod, furniſhed at the end 
ith a ſhort hair line with a running nooſe. This he 
nes round the neck of the bird, hawls it up, and 
ncats it, till he takes ten or twelve dozen in an 
ning ; but to what uſe theſe ſeathers were applied, 
e could not learn. 

We landed on the beach, and found the ruins of a 
hapel, and the velliges of places inhabited by fiſher- 
en, who reſort here during the ſeaſon for the cap- 
ure of cod, which abound here from January to April, 
1 the great bank, which begins a little ſouth of Arran, 
ales this rock, and extends three leagues beyond. 
The fiſh, which are taken with long lines, are dried 
nd then ſalted ; but there are ſeldom ſufficient 
ght for exportation. 

With much difficulty we aſcended to the caſtle, a 

re tower of three ſtories, each vaulted, placed 

city high on this only acceſſible part of the rock. 
ne path is narrow, over a vaſt ſlope, ſo ambiguous 
at it wants but little of a true precipice : the walk 
horrible, for the depth is alarming. It would have 
cen thought, that nothing but an eagle would have 
xd his habitation here; and it was probably ſome 
iicftain not leſs an animal of rapine. The only 
ark of civilization I ſaw in the caſtle was an oven: 
conveniency which many parts of North Britain are 
et ſtrangers to. 

We made a hearty dinner under the ſhade of the 
alle, and even at that height procured fine water 
om a ſpring within 100 yards of the place. The 
ew of the bay of Girvan, in Carrick, within nine 

les, and that of Cambletotun, about 22, bounded 
ach fide of the Firth, 

The 
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The weather was ſo hot, that we did not aſcend Nec 
the ſummit, which is ſaid to be broad, and to hate ict 
had on it a ſmall chapel, deſigned (as is frequent i] + 
the promontories of foreign ſhores) for the devouWtia! * 
ſeaman to offer up his prayers of ſupplication for a fate -m 
voyage, or of gratitude for a ſafe return. Cane 

Near the iſſe of Bute lie two iſlands, called Cm veache. 
bra, the Greater and Leſſer ; the firſt is about a mid | © 
in length, has a church in it, and a well, the water": of 
of which are reckoned, by the natives, good again ho co 
all diſeaſes: the other iſland is leſs ; and both belong ually. 
to Montgomery of Skelmerly ; the larger is fruitful Heelent! 


corn, and the ſmaller abounds with deer. ns, ſu 

About a mile from the promontory of K:ntyre lie ain the 
Avona, which ſignifies a good harbour. The Dad eppoſc, 
came hither with their fleets, when they were maſ rhiſcey 
ters of the ifles. ftatoes 

The next remarkable iſland is Gigaia, four mit the! 
from Kintyre, ſix miles in length, and a mile and ar Fern 
half in breadth. The inhabitants are Proteſtantins of | 
There 1s a church in this iſland, and a ſepulchre e“ 7: 
the Mac Neils, the proprietors of it. Corkir, whic in acid 
dyes a crimſon colour, and Cræſil, which dyes a phif0untai! 
lamort, grow upon the ſtones here. The ſoil is gon thei 
for paſture and arable. They have alſo a medicina Neceſ] 
well, which they eſteem a catholicon. | native 

A quarter of a mile ſouth lies Cary, about a mile! eath, bc 
compaſs, has good paſturage, and abounds with ab the wi 
bits. It belongs to the family of Macalifer. de yello 

Jura, the moſt rugged of the Hebrides, is reckon” ru 
ed to be about 34 miles long, and in general 10 broad" to | 
except along the ſound of /lay. It is compoſed chief The q 
of vaſt mountains, naked, and without the poſſibility" cats 
of cultivation. Some of the ſouthern and a little of": g: 
the weſtern fides only are improvable ; it is thereſot pes. 1 
natural to ſuppoſe, that this iſland is ill peopled, .es, ti 


pectall 
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pecially as it has been a little thinned by the epidemic 
migrations, 
is illand ſeems to have changed maſters more 
tan once: at preſent, Mr. Campbell, by purchaſe 
from Vir. Campbell of Shawfield, Mr. Mac-neile of 
C:larſuy, and the duke of Argyle, divide this maſs of 
weather-beaten barrenneſs among them. 

The produce of this iſland is about three or 400 
head of cattle, fold annually at 3/. each, to graziers 


nd t9 
bare 
nt on 
vont 
1 ſafe 


Cum 


mile 


vater 

gainffiü bo come for them About 100 horſes are ſold an- 
clone ually. Here are a ſew ſheep with fleeces of moſt ex- 
ul inct!lent fineneſs, and numbers of goats, In good ſea- 


Ins, ſufficient bear and oats are raiſed as will main- 
uin the inhabitants; but they ſometimes want, I 
Dan appoſe, from the converſion of their grain into 
rhiſkey,. The chief ſood of the common people is 
ftatoes and fiſn, and ſhell-fiſn; and it is to be feared, 
hat their competence of bread is very ſmall. 

Fern aſhes bring in about 1001. a year; about 200 
tan ins of kelp is burnt annually, and fold from 37. 105. 


ire (ol ter tun. Sloes are the only fruits of the iſland, 
which acid for punch is made of the berries of the 
a phi nountain-aſh, and a kind of ſpirit is alſo diſtilled 


gon them. 
Neceſſity has inſtructed the inhabitants in the uſe 
native dyes, Thus the juice of the tops of the 
cath, boiled, ſupplies them with a yellow; the roots 
{the white water-lily with a dark brown ; thoſe of 
he yellow water-iris, with a black, and the galium ve- 
wn, r1 of the iſlanders, with a very fine red, not in- 
broader to that from madder, 
chiefly The quadrupeds of Jura are about 100 ſtags, ſome 
Tiling" cats, otters, ſtoats, rats, and ſeals. I he fea- 
ttle of": game, black-cocks, grous, parmigans, and 
-reforWpcs. The ſtags here muſt have been once more nu- 
ed, e ecous, for the original name of the iſland was, the /e 
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of Deer, ſo called by the Nerwegians from the abun 
dance of thoſe noble animals, 


The women are very prolific, and very often be: 


twins. The inhabitants live to a great age, and 2. 
liable to very few diſtempers. Men of ninety work 


and there is now living (1772) a women of ciphty 


who can run down a ſheep. The account given } 
Mr. Martin of Gillour Mac-Crain was confirm: a 

me. His age excceded that of cither Jenkins or 

for he kept 180 Chri/tmaſes in his ow. n dense, an 
died in the reign of Charles J. 

This pariſh is ſuppoſed to be the largeſt in Gn 
Britain, and the duty the molt troub Jefome and dan 
gerous : it conſiſts of Jura, C:lonſay, Or anſay, Shi 
ba, and ſeveral little iſles divided by narrow and d 
gerous ſounds, forming a length of not leſs than g 

1iles, and ſupplied only by one miniſter and ana 
ſiſtant 3 

Superſtitions are obſerved here to this time. Th 
old women, when they undertake_ any cure, .mun 
ble certain thythmical incantations; id, like the a 
cients, endeavour decantare dgolorem. They preſerie 
ſtick of the wicken-tree, or mountain-aſh, as a pr 
tection againſt elves. 

f\ſter dinner, we. walked down to the ſound « 
Jay, and viſited the little ifland of Frucklan, near! 
the ſhore, and a mile or two from the caſlern e 
trance. On the top is a ruined tower of a ſquat 
form, with walls nine feet thick. On the well (id 
the rock on which it ſtands is cut through to a n 
depth, forming a. foſs, over which had been a dray 
bridge. This fortreſs ſeemed as if intended to guar 
the mouth of the ſound, and was alſo the priſon whe 
the Mac-Donalds kept their captives, and in old tim 
was called the Co/tle of Claigr. 

We rode along the ſhore of the found, took ab 
at the ferry, and went a mile more by water. 
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bra ſide we ſaw ſome ſheelins, or ſummer huts for 
datherds, who keep here a flock of 80, for the ſake 
the milk and cheeſes. The laſt are made without 
lt, which they receive afterwards from the aſhes of 
ung, and from the tang itſelf, in which the na- 
es lay it. 
„ we k landed on a bank covered with ſheelins, the 
. », bitations of ſome peaſants, who attend the herds of 
„ich cows. Theſe formed a groteſque group: ſome 
ere oblong, many conic, and ſo low that entrance 
\ Gr Þ forbidden, without creeping through the little 
| pening, which has no other door than a faggot of 
„ch twigs placed there occaſionally. They are con- 
'1 4, MrvQcd of branches of trees, covered with ſods; the 
han rnture a bed of heath, placed on a bank of ſod ; 
o blankets and a rug, ſome dairy veſſels; and above, 
tain pendent ſhelves, made of baſket-work, to hold 
e cheeſe, the produce of the ſummer. In one of 
e little conic huts, I ſpied a little infant aſleep, 
nder the protection of, a faithful dog. 
We croſſed a large plain of ground on foot, ſeem- 
ly improvable, but covered with deep heath, and 
rely in a ſtate of nature. After a walk of four 
nnd Wiles, we reached the Paps, and left the ſmaller to 
near De ſouth-eaſt, preferring the aſcent of the greateſt, 
un of there are three. We began to aſcend this moun- 
gun, a taſk of much labour and diſficulty, being com- 
led of vaſt ſtones, ſlightly covered with moſſes near 
e baſe, but all above bare, and unconnected with 
ch other. 
We gained the top, and found our fatigues ſully 
ompenced by the grandeur of the proſpect from this 
blime ſpot. Jura itſelf afforded a ſtupendous ſcene 
rock, varied with innumerable little lakes. From 
\ 2 bee velt-fide of the hill ran a narrow ſtripe of rock, 
oy minating in the ſea, called the Slide of the Old Hag. 
be ſouth appeared Jay, extending like a map be- 
Vol. IV, N neattr 
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neath us; and beyond that, the North of Ireland; to 


the welt, Gigha and Lara, Cantyre and Arran, and 7 
the Firth of Clyde, bounded by Airflire; an amazing Ml ® tl 
track of mountains to the north-eaſt, as far 2s Pn tom 
l:mond ; Sharba finiſhed the northern view; and orer Wear 
the Weſtern Ocean were ſcattered Colonſay, Mull, = 

clear, 


Jona, and its neighbouring group of iſles; and lll 
farther, the long extents of Firey and Cal juſt appa- TT 


rent. 
Even this vaſt heap of ſtones was not uninhabited: lo the 


a hind paſſed along the ſides full ſpeed, and a brace of avide 
ptarmigans often favoured us with their appearance lM, © 
even near the ſummit. ' he other paps are ſeen very * 1 4 

but mt 


diſtinctly, each inferior in height to this, but au. 
the ſame figure, perfectly mamillary. D a ita 
Liſmore is about nine miles long, and one and ; [ P 
half broad, and is extremely fertile in oats and bear nd 
The parts that are not arable are filled with the tip 1 
of ſharp rocks, peeping above the ſurface. The hu.“ 
is in general low, and the-ſtrata limeſtone. Apps 
Here is a church of modern but mean building, an 
in the church-yard are two or three old tombs, wit 
clymores 'engraven on them. Here is alſo a remark 


able tomb, conſiſting. of nothing more than a thich 
log of oak. On a live rock is cut the radii of a d . 
but the index is loſt. 15 in 
This iſland had been the ſite of the biſhop of 4-gyl 7 
the ſea was disjoined from that of Dunkeld about th ch * 
year 1200, at the requeſt of John the Engl1/mayl.... | _ 
biſhop cf that dioceſe. There are no reliques of th ries . 
cathedral, or of the biſhop's houſe, | 1 
Bernera, formerly a ſanctuary in popiſh times, M. * 
a noble wood of yew. In this iſle, which is fi; ” 
miles in circumference, and lies about two league. 3 


to the ſouth of Harris, is a freſh-water lake, calle 
Lockbrvift, where many land and ſea-fowl build. led a he 
4 
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The ifle of lay is of a ſquare form, deeply indented 
on the ſouth by the great bay of Loch-anidaal, divided 


aug from Jura, on the north-eaſt, by the found, which is 
.. ear fourteen miles long, and about one broad. The 
Oberg daes are moſt violent and rapid; but the channel is 
duh clear, excepting at the ſouth entrance, where there 
Ki are ſome rocks on the Jura (ide. 

2 e length of this iſland, frem the point of Ruval 
„ , MWothe Mull of Kineth, is twenty-eight miles, and is 
med died into the pariſhes of Kildalton, Killarow,' Kil- 
© 0 b5nian, and Kilmente. The face of the iſland is hilly, 
"2 but not high, and the land in many parts is excellent, 
| VET 


but much of it is covered with heath, and abſolutely 
Man a tate of nature. | 
[t produces corn of different kinds, ſuch as bear 


and Mad oats but a ruinous diſtillation prevails here, to ſo 
| bear rent 1 degree, that it is ſuppoſed more of the bear is 
* (ank in the form of whiſky, than eaten in the ſhape 
e lau 


' barnocs, Wheat has been raiſed with good ſuc- 
e, in an encloſure belonging to the proprietor ; but 
8 men den country, where moſt of the cattle are ſuf- 


„ue to go at large, it is impoſſible to cultivate that 

Mar rin, and the tenants are unable to encloſe. Much 

a chic ax 13 raifed here, and 2000 J. worth fold out of the 

a UE! nd in yarn, which might better be manuſactured on 
2 ſpot, to give employment to the poor natives, 

40 Ihe natives are a fet of people worn down with po- 

Out WW 


| nv; their habitations are ſcenes of miſery, made of 
[ſoma ole lone, without chimnies, and without doors, ex- 
png the faggot oppoſed to the wind at one or other 
the apertures, permitting the ſmoke to eſeape thro? 
e other, in order to prevent the pains of ſuffocation. 
de furniture perfectly corteſponds. A pot-hodk 
ang from the middle of the roof, with a pot pendent 
era gratezeſs fire, filled with fare that may rather be 
led a permiſſion to exiſt, than a ſupport of yigorous 


N 2 life: 
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life: the inmates, as may be expected, are lean, 
withered, duſky, and ſmoke-dried. 

Though the land is exceeding good, yet they im- 
=u annually a 1000 J. worth of meal; and there have 

en inſtances in which they have been threatened 
with a famine. Ale is frequently made in this iſland 
of the young tops of heath, mixing two thirds of that 
plant with one of malt, ſometimes adding hops. The 
country is bleſt with fine manures ; for beſides ſea- 
wrack, coral, ſhell- ſand, rock and pit marle, it poſ- 
ſeſſes a track of thirty-ſix ſquare miles of limeſtone. 
What a pity it is, that theſe inexhauſtible ſources of 
wealth and plenty to this iſland ſhould be wholly neg- 
lected ! G 

Numbers of cattle are bred here, and about 1700 
are annually exported at the price of 2/. 105. each. 
The iſland is often overſtocked, and numbers die in 
March for want of fodder. None but milch cows are 
houſed ; for cattle of all other kinds, except the ſad- 
dle horſes, run out during winter. 

The air is leſs healthy than that of Jura. The 
epidemical diſtempers are dropſies and cancers, un- 
doubtedly the natural effects of bad food. Here are 
weaſels, otters, and hares; eagles, falcons, and black 
and red game; plaice, dabs, dragonet, and other fiſh; 
and vipers ſwarm in the heath. 

The power of faſcination is as ſtrongly believed 
here, as it was by the ſhepherds of Itah in times 0 
old; but here the power of the evil eye affects more 
the milch cows than lambs. If any good houlewite 

rceives the effects of the malicious on any of he 
— ſhe takes as much milk as ſhe can drain from th 
enchanted herd, for the witch commonly leaves ver 
little. She then boils it with certain herbs, and add 
to them flints and untempered ſteel : ſhe then ſecure 
the door, and invokes the three ſacred perſons. Thi 


puts the witch into ſuch an agony, that ſhe * 
ing 
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e ts the houſe, begs to be admitted, to ob- 
tain relief by touching the powerful pot. The good 
woman then makes the terms, the witch reſtores the 
milk to the cattle, and in return is freed from her 
rains. But ſometimes, to fave the trouble of thoſe 
charms, (for it may happen that the diſorder may ariſe 
from another cauſe than an evil eye) the trial is made 
by immerging in milk a certain herb, and, if the cows 
are ſupernaturally affected, it inſtantly diſtils blood. 

We viſited the mines, carried on under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Frebairn, ſince the year 1763. The one 
is of lead, much mixed with copper, which occa- 
fons expence and trouble in the ſeparation. The 
reins riſe to the ſurface, have been worked at intervals 
for ages, and probably in the time of the Norwegians, 
a nation of miners. The old adventurers worked by 
trenching, which is apparent every where. The 
trenches are not above ſix feet deep, and the veins 
which opened into them, not above five or ſix inches 
thick, yet, by means of ſome inſtruments unknown 
to us at preſent, they ſcooped or picked out the ore 
vith good ſucceſs, following it in that narrow. ſpace to 
the length of four feet. 

The veins are of various thickneſs, the ſtrings nu- 
merous, conducting to large bodies, but quickly ex- 
hauſted, Ihe lead ore is good; the copper yields 33 
pounds per hundred, and 40 ounces of ſilver from a 
tun of the metal. The lead ore is melted in an air 
furnace near Freeport, and as much ſold in the pig as, 
lince the firſt undertaking by this gentleman, as hath 
drought in 6 or 7000 /. 

Not far from theſe mines are vaſt ſtrata of that ſpe- 
ies of iron called bog=ore, of the concreted kind, and 
beneath that vaſt quantities of vitriolic mundic. On 
Ihe top of a hill, at ſome little diſtance, are ſome rocks, 
"th great veins of emery running in the midſt, in an 
borizontal direction, and from one to three ſeet thick. 


N 3 A ſmall 
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A ſmall quantity of quickſilver hath been found in the ; i 


moors, which ought to encourage a further ſearch. 80 
In tome parts of this iſland, particularly at D:un- WM ;1:1 /!; 
vallan, are ſcattered ſmall holes, formed in the ground, M 
large enough to hold a man in a fitting poſture. Ihe 
top is covered with a broad ſtone, and that with earth, MW ++ 


Into theſe unhappy fugitives took ſhelter after a de. Ml ;;i-/!- 
feat, and drawing together ſods, found a temporary . 
concealment from enemies, who, in early times, knew IM 
not the giving or receiving of quarter. The incurſicu;Ml 
of barbarians are always ſhort, ſo that the fugitivesM ;- + 
could eaſily ſubſiſt in their earths till the danger us 
over. Men were then almoſt in a ſtate of nature: 
How ſtrong was their reſemblance to beaſts of prey. 
The whole ſcenery of this place was unſpeakably u. | 
vage, and the inhabitants of Daun- vallan, and ids 
neighbourhood, ſuitably adapted thereto. Falcons 
ſcreamed: inceſſantly over our heads, and we diſturbe 
the eagles perched on the precipice. 

The iſland of Oranſay is three miles long, the ſouth 
part low and ſandy, and the reſt high and rocky. It 
is divided from Golonſay by a narrow ſound, dry at low 
water. This iſland is a ſingle farm, yielding beat | 
flax, and much potatoes, which are left in their be :/- 1 
the whole winter, covered with ſca-wrack to protect fu 


them {rom the froſt. Sixty milch cows are kept het: *xp 
and in the year 1774, eighty head of cattle were feen ! 
from the iſland at 3/. each. Some butter and cheelathe rcl>c 
are allo exported. the pe 

This iſland is rented by Mr. Mac Net e, brother Mi cha. 
the proprietor of both iſlands. I he rent is not mern in. 
that 40 l. a ycar, yet the farm employs a number ol ! he 
ſervants. of kelp 


Here are the ruins of an ancient monaſtery, foundes 
as ſome ſay, by Columba, but more probably by on 
of the Lords of Iles, who fixed here a priory of regu 


canous of Augu/tine, dependent on the. abbey of H 
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1 in Edinburgh, The church is 59 feet by 18, 

aach contains the tombs of numbers of the ancient 
ners, two of warriors recumbent, ſeven feet long: 
1 [itrery perhaps of the ſculptor, to give future ages 


colt 4 notions of their prowels, Beſides theſe, are 
{rarror ed over the floor ſmaller figures of heroes, 


price, and females, the laſt ſeemingly of ſome order; 
car r them is a figure cut in ſtone, of full ſize, 


20purent] an hbeſs. 


| \1re here numerous, and a few are caught 
Tm 12:3 placed between theſe rocks. T he great ſpe- 


ww + 


0 en on Du-birtach, a great rock about a mile 


en leagues to the welt, reported to be the 
neared Fa any tO America. 

offed the found at low water, and entered 
1& of Colnſay, which is 12 miles long, three 
| 4, and full of rocky hills, running trantverfly, 
h variety of pretty meandring vales full of gras, 
oſt excellent for pa ſturage, even the hills having 
of herb wage mixed with the rock. The vallies 
101 and woods, the common defect of all 
dei. They yield bear and potatoes: much 
elt is uſed in diſtillation, to the very ſtarving 
0; the itlanders, who are obliged to import meal for 
their lubſſtence. About 220 head of cattle are annu- 
' exported at 34. each. In 17 36, the price was 
only 1/, 5s 3 but the riſe commenced two years atter 
the rebellion. Yet even this advance does not enrich 
the people of this pretty iſland, for their whole profit 
A \aulted in the purchaſe of bread, which their 

1 11dnftry ought to lupply. 
| he fol! produces oats and bear, and 40 or 50 tuns 
0! an e annual! ly made in both iflands ; but the 20 
ty of the inhabitants prevents them from uſing the 
means Providence has given them of railing a 
ane ſubſiſtence 1 hey have a goo (oil, plenty 
limeſtone, and ſufficient quantity of peat. A ſea 
N 4 abounds 
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abounding with fiſh ; but their diſtreſſed ſituation dif. 
ables them from cultivating the one, and taking the 
other. Theſe two iſlands contain 84co acres, of which 
about 2600 are arable. How inadequate then is the 
produce of. cattle, and how much more ſo is that of 
corn! Neither frogs, toads, nor vipers are found 
here, nor any kind of ſerpent, except the harmleſ 
blind worms. 

North-eaſt from Ja lies the Ie of Mull, 24 miles 
in length, and near as much in breadth. It lies in 
the ſhire of Argyle. The air is temperate, cold, and 
moilt, but qualified by freſh breezes from the moun- 
. tains. This iſland in general affords good paſturage 

for cattle of all ſorts. They have a great many deer, 
and abound with wild-fowl, and very fine — 
Their horſes are little, but very ſprightly ; their black 
cattle excellent meat. Their corn is barley and oats, 
It formerly abounded with wood, but moſt of it is now 
cut. The heaths, beſides paſturage for cattle, afford 
good fuel for the natives. The bay of Duart, on th 
weſt-ſide, is a good anchoring-place. Upon. thi 
ſtands the caſtle of Duart, the ſeat of the head of the 
ancient family of Maclean, who {till retain the pro 
perty of one half of this iſland ; the other moiety is the 
property of the duke of Argyle. There are two othe 
caſtles, and ſeveral anchoring places about this iſland 
There are ſome freſh-water lakes in it, which affor 
trout, cels, &c. Several ſmaller ifles lie about 1 
and in its bays ; ſome of which are very fruitful, and 
ſome impregnable. The bay called Lechliſfan abound 
with herrings and ſhell-fiſh. T he inhabitants e 
this iſle profeſs Proteſtantiſm, and have two pati 
churches, beſides ſeveral ruinous places, formerly uſe 
for devotion. In the ſound or bay of Mull, betwit 
this iſle and Lochaber, a great ſhip, called the Florid 
belonging to the Spanih Armada, was loſt in the ye 
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her, and ſound good account in the guns, and other 
valuable effects they have got out of her. 

t ſeems here indiſpenſibly neceſſary to mention the 
Ile of Staffa, which is taken notice of by Mr. Bu- 
dlanan, but in the lighteſt manner; and among the 
thouſands who have navigated theſe ſeas, none have 
paid the leaſt attention to its grand and ſtriking cha- 
rafteriſtic, till viſited by Mr. Banks, in the month of 
Auguſt, 1773, and to whom the world is indebted for 
2 particular deſcription of its wonders, of which the 
following is an extract. 

In the found of Mull, ſays Mr. Banks, we came to 
anchor on the Merven ſide, oppoſite to a gentleman's 
houſe called Drummen. The owner of it, Mr. Mac- 
lane, having learned who we were, very civilly invit- 
ed us on ſhore, We aceepted his invitation, and ar- 
tired at his houſe, where we met an Engliſh gentleman, 
Mr. Leach, who no ſooner ſaw us, than he told us, 
that about nine leagues from us was an iſland, where, 
he believed, no one, even in the iſlands, had been, 
on which were pillars like thoſe of the Grant's Cauſeway. 
his was a great object to me, who had wiſhed to 
have ſeen the Cauſeway itſelf, would time have allow- 
d, I therefore reſolved to proceed directly; and, ac- 
ordingly, having put up two days proviſions, and my 
tle tent, we put off in the boat about one o'clock for 
bur intended voyage, having ordered the ſhip to wait 
or us in Tobir-mere, a fine harbour on the Mull fide. 
At nine o'clock, after a tedious paſſage, having had 
t a breath of wind, we arrived, under the direction 
Mr. Macleane's ſon and Mr. Leach. It was too 
ark to ſee any thing, ſo we carried our tent and bag- 
age near the only houſe upon the iſland, and began 
cook our ſuppers, in order to be prepared for the 
lielt dawn, to enjoy that, which, from the conver- 
on of the gentlemen, we had now been raiſed to 
: higheſt expectations of. 
N 5 The 
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The impaticnce which every one felt to ſee the un. 
wonders we had heard ſo largely deſcribed, prevented MW 


our morning's reſt, Every one was up and in motion MW ti 


before the break of day, and, with the firſt light, ar. MW 645 
Tived at the ſouth-weſt part of the iſland, the ſeat of MI 21d 
the moſt remarkable pillars z where we no ſooner ar. MW ©! © 
rived than we were ſtruck with a ſcene of magnificence I He 
which exceeded our expectations, though formed, as tr 
we thought, upon the moſt ſanguine expectations. MW *'c 1 
The whole of that end of the iſland is ſupported by e, 
ranges of natural pillars, moſtly above fiſty ſeet high, e 
ſtanding in natural colonnades, according as the bays "<a 
or points of land formed themſelves. Upon a firm 
baſis of ſolid unformed rock, above theſe, the ſtratum 
which reaches to the ſoil or ſurface of the iſland, varied + | 
in thickneſs, as the iſland itſelf formed into hills off *0! <: 
vallies; each hill, which hung over the columns be- ! c: 
low, forming an ample pediment. Some of thele that 
were above 60 feet in thickneſs, from the baſe to the e 
point, formed by the ſloping of the hill on each fide 


almoſt into the ſhape of thoſe uſed in architeCture. A. 
Compared to this, what are the cathedrals or palace b. 
built by men ! mere models or playthings, imitatiou = t. 
as diminutive as his works will always be when com 
pared to thoſe of nature. Where is now the boalt H ..:; 
the architect ! Regularity, the only part in which He 
fancied himſelf to exceed his miſtreſs, Nature, is here 2 
found in her poſſeſſion, and here it has been for ag. „ ;, 
undeſcribed. e eli; ftvat 
With our minds full of ſuch reflection, we proceeii 
ed along the ſhore,treading upon another Grant's Ca e 
way, every {tone being regularly formed into a cem The z 
number of ſides and angles, till, in a ſhort time, we we 
arrived at the mouth of a cave, the moſt magnificeuM... ;. /., 
I ſuppoſe, that has ever been deſcribed by travellers. .. 
The mind can hardly form an idea more mai © 
ficent than ſuch a ſpace, ſupported on each ſide MH! 
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ranges of colums, and roofed by the bottom of thoſe 
which have been broken off in order to form it: be- 
tween the angles of which a yellow ſtalagmitic matter 
has illued, which ſerves to define the angles preciſely, 
and, at the ſame time vary the colour with a great deal 
of elegance; and, to render it ſtill more agreeable, 
the whole is lighted from without : fo that the fartheſt 
extremity is very plainly ſcen from without, and the 
air within being agitated by the flux and reflux of the 
tide, is perfectly dry and wholſome, free entirely from 
the damp vapours with which natural caverns in ge- 
ner: = abound, 

Ve aſked the name of it: “the Cave of Fiubn,” 
ſai our guide.“ What is Fiuba £” ſaid we.“ Huhn 
lac Ccul, (replied he) whom the tranſlator of O/ian's 
works has called Fingal. How fortunate, that in 


this cave we ſhould meet with the remembrance of 


that chief, whoſe exiſtence, as well as that of the 
hole eic poem, is almoſt doubted in England *, 


* © The Farſe language is the rule ſge:ch of a barbarous prople, who 
2+ they conceived groſs- 
„ede grolsly uaderſtood, Aſter what has been Ilvely talked of Highe 
{ birds, and Highland genius, many will ſtartle when they are told, 
wt the Farſe never was a written language; that there is not in the 
d an Earſe manuſcript of an hundred yeais old; and that the 
ot the Higblarders were never expreſſet by letters, till ſome little 
noks of piety were tranſlated, and a metr.cal verſion of the Pſalms 
mede by the Synod of Argyle, Whoever, there'ore, now writes 
+ language, ſpells according to his own perception of the ſound, 
his own idea of the power of the letters. The 1 and the 15 
e chhvsted tongues, The Mi, two hundred yourd ago, inſulted 
le r 2 neighbonrs for the inſt-bil'ty of their or: hography ; while 
Ej: mcrely floated in the breath of the people, and could theres 
c ieceive little improvement. 
The Farſe has many dialects, and the words ufed in ſme iſlands 
e not known on others, In literate nations, though the pro- 
„„ and ſometimes the words of common pe, ch may difter, 
nw in England, compared with the ſouth of Scotland, yet there is a 
ten dictton, which pervades all dislects, and is underftecr in every 
vince, But where the whole languzge is colloquial, be that bas 
ly 024 part, never gets the reſt, us he cannot get it but by change of 
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The little iſland of Staa lies on the weſt coaſt of 
Mull, about three leagues north-eaſt from Vena. Its 
greateſt length is about an Engliſb mile, and its breadth 
about halfa one. On the weſt fide of the iſland is a 
ſmall bay, where boats generally land ; a little to the 
ſouthward of which the firſt appearance of pillars are 
to be obſerved. They are ſmall, and, inſtead of 
being placed upright, lie down on their fides, each 
forming a ſegment of a circle. From thence you paſs 
a ſmall cave, above which, the pillars, now grown a 
little larger, are inclining in all directions: In one 
place in particular, a ſmall maſs of them very much 
reſemble the ribs of a ſhip. From hence, having pa- 
fed the cave, which, if it is not low water, you muſt 


* Tn an unwritten ſpeech, nothing that is not very ſhort is tranſ- 
mitted from one generation to another, Few have opportunities of 
hearing a long compoſition often enough to learn it, or have inclination 
to repeat it ſo often as is neceſſary to retain it; and what is once for. 
gotten is loſt for ever. I believe there cannot be recovered, in the 
whole Earſe language, five hundred lines, of which there i any evi- 
dence to prove them a hundred years old, Yet I hear that the father 
of Offian boaſts of two cheſts more of ancient poetry, which he (up. 
preſſes, becauſe they ate too good for the Engliſh. 

I ſuppoſe my opinion of the poems of ian is already diſcovered, 
I believe they never exiſted in any other form than that which we hay: 
ſeen, The editor, or author, never could ſhew the original, nor cas 
it be ſhewn by any other. To revenge reaſonable incredulity, by re- 
fufing evidence, is a degree of inſolence with which the world is not 
yet acquainted, and ſtubborn audacity is the laſt refuge of guilt I: 
would be eaſy to ſhew it if he had it; but whence could it be had? I 
is too long to be remembered, and the language formerly had nothing 
written. He has doubtleſs invented names that circulate in popular 
ſtories, and may have tranſlated ſome wandering ballacs, if any can be 
found ; and the names, and ſome of the images being recolleQed, 
make an inaccurate auditer imagine, by thc help of Caledonian bigotry, 
that he has formerly heard the whole.“ 

We have here given the opinion of Dr. Jobnſon, (in his Journey n 
the Weſtern Iſits of Scotland, publiſhed in 1775) of the originality of the 
the poems of Offian, which hes been attacked and defended by different 
pens. It is, however, but Juſtice to obſerve, that Dr. Blair's treatil 
on theſe poems is perhaps the beſt defence hitherto made of their c- 
ginality, and which, in the opinion of many, proves them, beyond! 
doubt, to be genuine. N 
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do in a boat, you come to the firſt range of pillars, 
which are ſtill not above half as large as thoſe a little 
beyond. Over againſt this place is a little iſland, 
called in Erſe, Boe-ſha-la, ſeparated from the main by 
z channel not many ſathoms wide. This whole 
iland is compoſed of pillars without any ſtratum above 
them. They are ſtill ſmall, but by much the neateſt 
formed of any about the iſland. 

The main iſland, oppoſite to Boo-ſha-la, and farther 
towards the north-eaſt, is ſupported by ranges of pil- 
lars pretty neat, and though not tall, (as they are not 
uncovered to the baſe) of large diameters. At their 
ſeet is an irregular pavement, made by the upper ſides 
of ſuch as have been broken off, which extend as far 
under water as the eye can reach. Here the forms of 
the pillars are apparent : there are of theſe, four, five, 
ſx, and ſeven fides ; but the numbers of five and fix 
are by much the moſt prevalent. The largeſt I met 
was of ſeven, and was four feet five inches in diameter. 

Proceeding further to the north-weſt, you meet 
with the higheſt ranges of pillars, the magnificent ap- 
pearance of which is paſt all deſcription. Here they 
are bare to their very baſis, and the ſtratum below 
them is alſo viſible. 

The ſky growing black towards the afternoon, and 
the wind freſnening into a gale, attended with rain, we 
quitted the iſland. The weather diſcouraged us from 
z chace of ſeals, the pleaſure of which we propoſed to 
enjoy on the rock Heiſtyr, a little to the weſt, where 
they ſwarm, 

The view of Fona, as we approached it, was very 
pictureſque : the eaſt fide, or that which bounds the 
bund, exhibited a beautiful variety. An extent of 
plain, a little elevated above the water, and almoſt 
overed with the ruins of the ſacred buildings, and 
"ith the remains of the old town, is ſtill inhabited. 
beyond thele the iſland riſes into little rocky hills, with 
narrow 
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narrow verdant hojlows between, (for they merit nx 
the name of vallies) and numerous enough for every 
recluſe to take his ſolitary walk, undiſturbed by ſociety, 

This iſland belongs to the pariſh of Roſs in Mu 
and by ſome writers is called St. Columbus. It is three 
miles long, and one broad; the caſt-fide is moſtly flat, 
the middle riſes into ſmall hills; the weit- fide is very 
rude and rocky, and the whole is a ſingular mixture cf 
rock and fertility. 

The foil is a compound of ſand and comminutej 
ſea-ſhclls, mixed with black loam, and is very favour. 
able to the growth of bear, natural clover, crowsfoot, 
and daiſies. Oats do not ſucceed here; but flax and 
potatoes come on very well, 

The tenants here 74un-rig, and have the paſturage in 
common. It ſupports about 108 head of cattle, and 
about 5co ſheep. There is no heath in this ifland; 
cattle unuſed to that plant give bloody milk on their 
cating it, which is the caſe of the cattle of Jona tranf. 
ported to Mull, where that vegetable abounds ; but 
the cute is ſoon effected by giving them plenty < 
water, 

The number of inhabitants is about 150, and are 
the molt ſtupid and molt lazy of all the iſlanders ; yet 
moſt of them boaſt of their deſcent from the compa- 
nions of St. Columba. 

A few of the more common birds frequent this 
iſland ; wild geeſe breed here, and the young are 
often reared and tamed by the natives. The beauti 
ful ſea-bugloſs makes the ſhore gay with its glaucous 
leaves and purple flowers. The eryngo, or fea-nolly, 
is frequent, and the fatal belladonna is found here, 

The town conliſts of about fifty houtes, moſtly very 
mean, thatched with ſtraw of bear, pulled up by the 
roots, and bound tight on the roof with ropes made of 
heath. Some of the houſes that lie a little beyond the 
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others, and to have been the manſions of the inha- 
bitants when the place was in a flouriſhing ſtate z but 
: preſent (1774) they are in a very ruinous condi- 
ion. 

We viſited every place in the order they lay from 
the village. The firſt was the ruins of the nunnery, 
filed with cannoneſſes of St. Augufiine, and conſe- 
crated to St. Oran. They were permitted to live in 
community for a conſiderable time after the- Reforma- 
tion, and wore a white gown, and above it a rotchet 
of fine linen. 

The church was 58 feet by 20: the roof of the eaſt- 
end is intire, and is a pretty vault made of very thin 
ſtones, bound together by four ribs meeting in the 
center, The floor is covered ſome ſeet thick with 
cor-dung, this place being at preſent the common 
ſhelter for the cattle ; and the iſlanders are too lazy to 
remove this fine manure, the collection of a century, 
to enrich their grounds. 

With much difficulty, by virtue of fair words and 
2 bribe, we prevailed on one of theſe idle fcilows to 
remove a great quantity of this dunghil, and by that 
means once more expoſe to light the tomb of the laſt 
riorels, Her figure is cut on the face of the ſtone, an 
angel on each fide ſupports her head, and above them is 
alittle plate and a comb. The prioreſs employs only 
me half of the ſurface, the other is filled with the 
orm of the Virgin Mary, with a crown and mitre on 
zer head; the child in her arms, and to denote her. 
ueen of heaven, a ſun and moon appear above. 

We next arrived at Reiligraurain, or the burying- 
place of Oran, It is a vaſt encloſure, a great place of 
terment for the number of monarchs who were de- 
dlited here, and for the potentates of every ifle, and 
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common butter bur, that very few are at preſent to he 
ſeen. 

It may not be amiſs here to obſerve, that Jona de. 
rives its name from a Hebrew word, ſignifying a dove, 
in alluſion to the name of the great Saint, Columba, 
the founder of its ſame. This holy man, inſtigated by 
his zeal, leſt his native country, Vreland, in the year 
555, with the pious deſign of -preaching the goſpel to 
the Pics. 

Six miles weſt from this iſſand lies Tyre-ty, eight 
miles long and three broad. It is reckoned to be the 
mo{t plentiful of all the iſlands in the neceſſaries of 
human life, abounding with corn, cattle, fiſh, and 
and ſowl. Here is a freſh- water lake, with an iſland, 
and an old caſtle in it, and an harbour for long-boaty, 
which are uſed in that country, It formerly belong. 
ed to the family of Maclean, but now belongs to the 
duke of Argyle. There is one church in this ifland, 
called $2rabi, whereof the dean of the iſles was miniſ- 
ter. The people are proteſtants ; they are not very 
healthy, as the country lies low. 

Near this are two iſlands, called Xerniberg, ſo ſtrong 
by nature, that a little art would make them impreg- 
nable. 

About half a league to the north-eaſt lies the iſland 
of Col, which is computed to be 13 miles in length 
and three in breadth. Both the ends are the property 
of the duke of Argyle, but the middle belongs to Mat 
tran, who is called Col, as the only laird. The in 
habitants are Proteſtants': they have a notion here 
that Tyre-ty breeds more women than men, and Cv 
more men than women; ſo that they may people eact 
other without the aſſiſtance of their neighbours. 

Col is not properly rocky; it is rather one continu 
ed rock, of a ſurface much diverſified with protuber 
ances, and covered with a thin layer of earth, whic 


is often broken, and diſcovers the ſtones, _ 
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o be foil is not for plants that ſtrike deep roots; and per- 
haps in the whole iſland (ſays Dr. Johnſon) nothing 
ge- has ever yet grown to the height of a table. The un- 
ove, MI cultivated parts are cloathed with heath, among which 
mba WY induſtry has interſperſed ſpots of graſs and corn. 
d by Young Col, who has a very laudable deſire of improv- 
yen ing his patrimony, has introduced the culture of tur- 
eto nips, of which he has now (1775) a field, where the 
whole work was performed by his own hand. His in- 
eight entions is to provide food for his cattle in the winter. 
» theW {bis innovation was conſidered, by Macfweyn, as the 
es of idle project of a young head heated with Engliſb 
and fancies ; but he has now found that the turnips will 
land, rally grow, and that the hungry ſheep and cows will 
oats, rally cat them. 
Jong. By ſuch acquiſitions as theſe, the Hebrides may, in 
o theftime, riſe above their preſent diſtreſs, Wherever 
land, Nbeath will grow, there is reaſon to believe ſomething 
mini. beiter may draw nouriſhment; and, by trying the 
 veryſÞproduction of other places, plants will be found ſuit- 
able to every ſoil. 
ſtronz e bas many lochs, ſome of which have trout and 
eels, and others have never yet been ſtocked : an- 
other proof of the negligence of the iſlanders, who 
might take fiſh in the inland waters when they cannot 
go to ſea. 

Their quadrupeds are horſes, cows, ſheep, and 
goats; but they have neither deer, hares, nor rabbits. 
hey have no vermin- except rats, which have been 
n hereW-'£!y brought thither by ſea, as to other places; and 
hey are free from ſerpents, frogs, and toads. 


le each On our arrival in the harbour of Cannay, on looking 


round us, each ſhore appeared pleaſing to humanity, be- 


ontinu s verdant, and covered with hundreds of cattle. Both 
otube. es gave a full idea of plenty, for the verdure was mix- 
- which" wich very little rock and ſcarcely any heath; but a 


hort converſation with the natives ſoon diſpelled this 
agree- 
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common butter bur, that very few are at preſent to be 
ſeen. 

It may not be amiſs here to obſerve, that Jona de. 

rives its name from a Hebrew word, fignifying a dove, 
in alluſion to the name of the great Saint, Calumba, 
the founder of its fame. This holy man, inſtigated by 
his zeal, leſt his native country, Vreland, in the year 
£55, with the pious deſign of preaching the goſpel to 
the Pi/7s. 
Six miles weſt from this iſland lies Tyre-ty, eight 
miles long and three broad. It is reckoned to be the 
moſt plentiful of all the iſlands in the neceſſaries of 
human hfe, abounding with corn, cattle, fiſh, and 
and fowl. Here is a freſh- water lake, with an iſland, 
and an old caſtle in it, and an harbour for long: boats, 
which are uſed in that country, It formerly belong- 
ed to the family of Maclean, but now belongs to the 
duke of Argyle. There is one church in this ifland, 
called S$2rabi, whereof the dean of the iſles was miniſ. 
ter. The people are proteſtants ; they are not very 
healthy, as the country lies low. | 

Near this are two iſlands, called Xerniberg, ſo ſtrong 
by nature, that a little art would make them impreg- 
nable. 

About half a league to the north-eaſt lies the iſland 
of Col, which is computed to be 13 miles in length 
and three in breadth. Both the ends are the property 
of the duke of Argyle, but the middle belongs to Ma- 
lean, who is called Col, as the only laird. The in- 
habitants are Proteſtants: they have a notion here 
that Tyre-ty breeds more women than men, and CG 


other without the aſſiſtance of their neighbours. 

Col is not properly rocky; it is rather one continu 
ed rock, of a ſurface much diverſified with protuber 
ances, and covered with a thin layer of earth, which 
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ſoil is not for plants that ſtrike deep roots ; and per- 
haps in the whole iſland (ſays Dr. Johnſon) nothing 
has ever yet grown to the height of a table. The un- 
cultivated parts are cloathed with heath, among which 
induſtry has interſperſed ſpots of graſs and corn. 
Young Co/, who has a very laudable deſire of improv- 
ing his patrimony, has introduced the culture of tur- 
pips, of which he has now (1775) a field, where the 
whole work was performed by his own hand. His in- 
tentions 1s to provide food for his cattle in the winter. 
This innovation was conſidered, by Macfweyn, as the 
idle project of a young head heated with Engliſh 
fancies ; but he has now found that the turnips will 
really grow, and that the hungry ſheep and cows will 
really eat them. 

By ſuch acquiſitions as theſe, the Hebrides may, in 
time, riſe above their preſent diſtreſs, Wherever 
heath will grow, there 1s reaſon to believe ſomething 
better may draw nouriſhment; and, by trying the 
production of other places, plants will be found ſuit- 
able to every ſoil. 

Cel has many lochs, ſome of which have trout and 
eels, and others have never yet been ſtocked : an- 
other proof of the negligence of the iſlanders, who 
might take fiſh in the inland waters when they cannot 
go to ſea. 

Their quadrupeds are horſes, cows, ſheep, and 
goats; but they have neither deer, hares, nor rabbits. 

hey have no vermin- except rats, which have been 
lately brought thither by ſea, as to other places; and 
hey are free from ſerpents, frogs, and toads. 

On our arrival in the harbour of Cannay, on looking 
round us, each ſhore appeared pleaſing to humanity, be- 
ng verdant, and covered with hundreds of cattle. Both 
des gave a full idea of plenty, for the verdure was mix- 
witch very little rock and ſcarcely any heath; but a 
hort converſation with the natives ſoon diſpelled this 
agree 
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agreeable error: they were at this time in ſuch want, 
that numbers had neither bread nor meal for their 
poor babes. Fiſh and milk were now their whole ſub. 
ſiſtence, but the firſt was a precarions relief; for, be. 
ſides the uncertainty of ſuccet:, to add to their diſtreſs, 
their ſtock of fiſh-hooks were almoſt exhauſted, and 9 
ours, that it was not in our power to ſupply them. 
The ribbands, and other trifles 1 had brought, woulf 
have been inſults to people in diſtreſs. I lamented 
that my money had been lid out in fo uſeleſs a man. 
ner; for a few dozens of fiſh-hnoks; or a few pecks of 
meal, would have made them happy. 

ihe crops had failed there the laſt year, (1773 
but the little corn fown at preſent had a promiſing 
aipect, and the potatoes the beſt I had ſeen; bu 
theſe were not fit for uſe. The iſles, I fear, annually 
expertence a temporary famine, perhaps from impro- 
vidence, perhaps from eagerneſs to increaſe their ſtock 
of cattle, which they can eaſily diſpoſe of to ſatisſy the 
demands of their landlords, or the oppteſſions of a 
agent, 

The cattle are of a middle ſize, black, Joro-len od 
and have their ſtaring manes from the neck + 
back, and up part of the tail. They loo! well, 
in ſeveral parts of the iſland, they have goon . 


ceſles to retreat to in winter. About fixty head 
Cattic are annually c ported. Each couple of mild 


cows yields, at at average, ſeven ſtones ot butter 2 
cheeſe: two thirds of the firſt, and one of the laſt 
T he checie fold at 35s. 64% a ſtone, and the butter at ht 

Here ace very ſew ſheep, but horſes in abundance 
The chiet uſe of them in this little diſtrict, is to for! 
an annual cavalcade at Aichoelmas. Every man in tht 
iſland mounts his horſe, unfurniſhed with ſaddle at 
takes behind him either ſome young girl, or his neigh 
bour's wife, and then rides backwards and forwat 
from the village to a certain croſs, without being abt 
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to give any reaſon for the origin of this cuſtom. After 
the proceſſion is over, they alight at ſome public houſe, 
where, ſtrange to fay, the females treat the compa- 
nions of theirtride. When they retire to their houſes 
an entertainment is prepared with pri mæval ſimpli- 
city, the chief part of which conſiſts of a great oat- 
cake, called Struan-Micheil, or St. Michael's cake, 
compoſed of two pecks of meal, and formed like the 
quadrant of a circle. It is daubed over with milk and 
egas, and then placed to harden before the fire. 

Matrimony is held in ſuch eſteem here, that an old 
mid or an old batchelor is ſcarcely known, ſuch firm 
belief have they in the doctrine of the ape- leading diſ- 
grace in the world below; and, in order to avoid that 
anger, the young men marry at twenty, and the 
Jaites at ſeventeen, he fair {ex are uſed here with 
more tenderneſs than common, being employed only 
in domeſtic affairs, and never forced: into the labours 
the field, Here are plenty of poultry and eggs. 
Great quantities of cod and ling might be here 
taken, there being a fine ſand-bank between this 
1:14 and the rock of Her, and another between 
and Barra; but the poverty of the inhabitants 
prevents their attempting a fiſhery, While I was at 
% blelatun, I enquired about the apparatus neceſſary 
lor chis buſineſs, and found that it required a vellel of 
20 tons, which would coſt 200 J.; that 600 fathom 
ting line, 500 hooks, and two ſſuey lines, 80 ſa- 
en long, which are placed at each end of the long 
nas, with buoys at top to mark the place when ſunk, 
youll, altogether, colt 54. 55. and the veſſel mult be 
1071ded with four fits: fo that the whole charge of 
uch adventure is very conſiderable, and paſt the abi- 
iy of theſe poor people. 

| his iſland is about three miles long, and was the 
roperty of the biſhop of the iſles, but, at preſent, is 
u the pollethon of Mr. AMacdanal, of Clan- Ronald. 
His 
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His father, a reſident agent, has the letting of the Wl bount 
lands, to the impoveriſhing and ftarving of the wretch. the bo 
ed inhabitants, as he exacts more than they can eaſily confi! 
pay. It is ſaid, that the factor has, in a manner, ba. wann 
niſhed ſheep, becauſe there is no good market for {Mor tha 
them: ſo that he does his beſt to deprive the inhabi- dat *! 
tants of clothing as well as food. At preſent they ſup. N ve fot 
ply themſelves with wool from Rum, at the rate of our at 
8 4. the pound. whole 

All the clothing is manufactured at home; for the We 
women not only ſpin the wool, but weave the cloth, but fo. 
The men make their own ſhoes, tan the leather with Ibis! 
the bark of willow, or the roots of the tormentil, and Wiingu1! 
in defect of wax-thread uſe ſplit thongs. About 20 Nrorit) 
tons of kelp are made on the ſhores every third year. Nror ch 

The iſlands of Rum, Muck, and Egg, form one eit to 
pariſh, Cannay is inhabited by 220 people, all of cath, 
whom, except four families, are Roman Catholics; Ne en, 
but in the whole pariſh there is neither church, manſe, Mete, a 


nor ſchool. Thereis indeed in this iſland a catechiſt,{W*ath t 
who has 9 J. a year from the royal bounty. The mi-{W'cnels 
niſter and the popiſh prieſt reſide in Egg; but, bye: {u 
reaſon of the turbulent ſeas that divide theſe iſles, aue cur 
very ſeldom able to attend their flocks. I admire theW*red t 
moderation of their congregations, who attend the any 
preaching of either indifferently as they happen to 2-1 
rive. As the Scetch are ceconomiſts in religion, I Ku: 
would recommend to them the practice of one of the mc 
little Swiſs mixed cantons, who, through mere fru-ff 1s ab 
gality, kept but one divine, a moderate, honeſt fellow; one 2 
who, ſteering clear of controverſial points, held forth dee 
In the 


to the Calviniſ lock on one part of the day, and to 
his Cathelic on the other, He lived long among them 
much reſpected, and died lamented. 

After having left Cannay, and paſſed with a favour- 
able gale through a rolling ſea, we anchored in the "ere 
iſle of Rum, in an open bay, about two miles dere litt 
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bounded by high, black, and barren mountains. At 
the bottom of this bay is the little village of Kinlech, 
conſiſting of about a dozen houſes, built in a ſingular 
manner, with walls very thick and low, with the roofs 
or thatch reaching a lie beyond the inner edge, ſo 
that they ſerve as benches for the inhabitants, whom 
ve found ſitting on them in great numbers, expecting 
our landing with that avidity for news common to the 
whole country, 

We entered that houſe which had the beſt aſpect, 
but found it little ſuperior in goodneſs to thoſe of lay. 
This indeed had a chimney and windows, which dif- 
tinguiſhed it from the others, and denoted the ſupe- 
nority of the owner. T he reſt knew neither windows 
nor chimnies; for a little hole on one fide gave an 
exit to the ſmoke. The fire is made on the floor be- 
neath, and above hangs a rope, with a pot-hook at 
the end, to hold the veſſel that contains their hard 
fare, a little fiſh, milk, or potatoes. However, be- 
peath the roof I entered, I found an addreſs and po- 
Iteneſs from the owner and his wife that were aſtoniſh- 
ng: ſuch pretty apologies for the badneſs of the treat, 
he curds and milk that were offered, which were ten- 
ered to us with as much readineſs and good-will, as 
dy any of Homer's dames, celebrated by him in his 
diſſey for their hoſpitality ! 

Kum is the property of Mr. Macleane of Cal, a land- 
ord mentioned by the natives with much affection, 
t is about 12 miles long, and 6 broad. The iſland 
5 one great mountain, divided into ſeveral points, the 
igheſt of which is called Ai/zobhall, About this bay, 
In the eaſt-ſide, the land ſlopes towards the water; 
but on the ſouth-weſt it forms precipices of a ſtupen- 
ous height. The ſurface of the ifand is in a man- 
er covered with heath, and in a ſtate of nature, 
Ubere is very little arable land, excepting about the 
nc little hamlets that the natives have grouped in 
| different 
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different places, near which the corn is ſown in dim. 
nutive patches, for the tenants here run-rig as in Can WW" © 
nay. The greateſt farmer holds 5 J. 125. a year, and 
pays his rent in money, The whole rent of the iſland 77 

na 1d 


is about 110/. 5 

The little corn and potatoes they raiſe is very pond; lh 
but fo ſmall is the quantity of bear and oats, that there 
is not a fourth part produced neceſlary to ſupply their 
annual wants; all the ſubſiſtence the poor people hare 
beſides is curds, milk, and fiſh. They are a well. ;: 
made race, but carry famine in their aſpect; and are 
oſten a whole ſummer without a grain in the iſland 
which they regret not on their own account, but far 
the ſake of their poor babes. In the preſent manage 


ment of the iſland, there is no proſpect of any in >" 
provement. iti q | 
A number of black cattle is fold, at 30 or 40s. þ\ ay 
head, to graziers who come annually from Sie, aut 
other places. I he mutton here is ſmall, but tien + 
delicate in our dominions, it the goodneſs of our | \ & a 
petites did not · pervett our judgments, I he purc | 2 
of a tat theep was 45. 64. of theſe the natives ku _ 
few, and alſo of cows, to falt for winter proviſion wk 
No hay is made in this iſland, nor any ſort of proven}, 
der for winter proviſion ; ſo that the domeſtic animal © ** 
ſupport themſelves, as well as they can, on ſpots en 
grals preſerved for that purpoſe. A very few poulif ve © 
are reared here, on account of the ſcarcity of grain, Clou. 
No wild quadrupeds are found on this iſland, et if 
cepting ſtags. Theſe animals once abounded be ©” * 
but they are now reduced to eighty by the eagle ; 
who not only kill the fawns, but the old deer all by! 
ſeizing them between the horns, and terrifying theg * 
till they fall down ſome precipice, and become the iT A 
prey. he lof 
Here are only the ruins of a church 1a this iſlen + of 0 

vi place 
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» viſits his congreation, in the open air. The atten- 


on of our popiſh anceſtors in this article delivers down 


eat reproach on the negligence of theic informed 


ſcendents : the one leaving not even the moſt diſtant 


id ſavage part of our dominions without a place of 
orſhip ; the other ſuffering the natives to want both 
ſtructor and temple, 
Muck lies ſouth-weſt of Rum, is about four miles 
circumference, fruitful in corn and graſs, ſurtound- 
| with rocks, and noted for good hawks. 
Leg lies not far from Call, is three miles in length, 
nd a mile and a half in breadth, and the whole 
tty good for paſturage and cultivation, On the 
uh end of it is a mountain, and on the top of that 
high rock, of about 150 paces in circumference, 
ith a freſh-water pool in the middle of it; there is 
one paſs up to it; ſo that it is a natural fort. On 
- ſ-uth-welſt fide of the iſle is a cave, capable of 
maining ſome hundreds of people; and there are 
rere! medicinal wells in this iſland. 
[Le iſland of eis the Iargeſt of the Zebrides, being 
: bxty meaſured miles long, but of an unequal 
zadth, by reaſon of the numbers of lochs that pene- 
te far on both ſides. The modern name of this 
nd is of Norwegian origin, derived from fie, a milt ; 
| from the clouds, which almoſt conſtantly hang 
the tops of its hills, was ſtiled Faland Skimach, or 
Cloudy INand. No epithet could better ſuit the 
ce; for, except in the {ſummer feaſon, there is 
ccly a week of fair weather: the ſummers them- 
are generally wet, and ſeldom warm. The 
:crly wind blows here more regularly than any 
ter, and arriving charged with the vapours from 
vaſt Atlantic, never fails to daſh the clouds it waſts 
the lofty ſummits of the hills of Cuchullin, and their 
tents deluge the iſland in a manner unknown in 
er places. What is properly called the rainy ſea- 
ſon, 
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fon, commences in Augu//, The rains begin with 
moderate winds, which grow ſtronger and ſtronger 
till the autumnal equinox, when they rage with incre. 
dible fury. 

The huſbandman then ſighs over the ruins of his 
vernal labours, ſees his crop feel the injuries of cli. 
mate, ſome laid proſtrate, and the more ripe corn ſhed 
by the violence of the elements. The poor foreſee 
famine and conſequential diſeaſe, and agonize over 
thoſe diſtreſſes which inability deprive them of the 
power of preventing. The nearer calls of family and 
children naturally firſt excite their attention: to maia- 
tain and educate are all their hopes; for that of accu- 
mulating wealth is beyond their expectation. Thus 
the poor are left to the care of Providence: they prow| 
like other animals along the ſhore to pick up limpets 
and other thell-fiſh, the caſual repaſts of hundreds, dur- 
ing part of the year, in theſe unhappy iſlands. Hun- 
dreds thus annually drag through the ſeaſon a wretched 
life; and numbers unknown, in all parts of the welt 
ern iſlands, fall beneath the preſſure, ſome of hunger, 
more of the putrid fever, the epidemic of the coaſts, 
originating from unwholeſome tood, the dire effects of 
neceſſity. Moral and innocent victims! who exult in 
the change, firſt finding that place, “ where the 
wicked ceaſe from troubling, and the weary are at 
reſt.” 

The farmer labours to remedy his diſtreſs to the beſt 
of his power, but the wetneſs of the land, late in the 
ſpring, prevents him from putting into the ground the 
early ſeed of future crops, bear and ſmall oats, of 
which the laſt are fitteſt for the climate, ſince they 
bear the fury of the winds better than other grain, 
and require leſs manure, of which there is a deficiency 
in this iſland. Poverty prevents him from making er 
periments in rural ceconomy : the ill ſucceſs of a few 


made by the more opulent, determines him to _ 
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the old track, as attended with more certainty, un- 
willing, like the dog in the fable, to graſp at the ſha- 
dow, and loſe the ſubſtance, even poor as it is. 

The produce of the crops very rarely are in any de- 
gree proportioned to the wants of the inhabitants, 
Golden ſeaſons have happened, when they have had 
ſuperfluity 3 but the years of famine are as ten to one, 
Ihe helps of the common years are potatoes, 

ine poorer tenants, who have no winter parks, are 
uner the neceſſity of keeping the cattle under the 
ame roof with themſelves during the nights and are 
osten obl:ged to keep them alive with the meal de— 
ſened for their families. The cows arc often forced, 
through want of othcr food, to have recouiſe to the 
and feed on the ſea plants at low water. T lete 
creatures, merely by inſtinct, at ebb of tide, haſten 
tom the moors, down to the fea-ikore, though they 
we not within fight of it. 

Cattle is at preſent the only trade of the iſland, of 
which about tour thouſand are annually fold, from 

to 34.a head. About 250 horſes are alto pur- 
chaſed from hence every year. Flere are no ſheep but 
what are kept for home conſumption, or for the wool 
for the cloathing of the inhabitants. Hogs ate not 
yet introduced here, they having no proper food ſor 
em. They make about 3co tors of kelp annualiy ; 
but it is thought not to anſwer, as it cobs- the and of 
bmuck manure 

At Struan, in this iſland, is a beautiful Dan fort 
en the top of a rock, formed with excellent maſonry, 
the hgure of which, as uſual, is circular. The diame- 
, from outlide to outſide, is fixty feet, and that of 
1 Within are the veſtiges of five e apart= 

ents, one in the center, and four round that. T he 
vuls ate 18 feet high, and the entrance fix, covered 
with great ſtones, 
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About a furlong north-weſt of this, is another large 4 
rock, precipitous on all ſides but one. On that is the M_ 
ruin ofa very thick wall, and the traces of a dyke quite MI i,. / 


round, even on the inacceſſible parts; between which Ml * ©. 
and the wall is a large area. This ſeems to have been 7 
built without regularity, yet probably belonged to the gb | 


ſame nation. Each ſeems deſigned to cover an affemh. # 
lage of people, who lived beneath their protection in 17 
an hoſtile country ; for under both are remains of M . 
numbers of ſmall buildings with regular entrances, W.: 17 
The laſt incloſure is ſuppoſed to have been deſigned e, 

: ' . . y IS Ire! 
for the ſecurity of the cattle, of which theſe freebooter; NC 


had robbed the natives. 8 

Dun-vegan is the ſeat of Mr Aaclend, a gentleman a, 
deſcended from one of the Nertwwesiun viceroys, gover-M:..:.... 
nors of the iſles while they bore a foreign yoke ; bug 8 


the antiquity of his deſcent is an accident that would... ; 
convey little honour to him, had he not a much mate. 7 
ſubſtantial claim: for to all the mildneſ of human 
ture, uſual'y concomitant with his early age, is added EZ, 

the ſenſe and firmneſs of a more advanced life IM. he y © 
ſeels for the diſtreſſes of his people, and, infenfible of... © 
his own, with uncommon diſintereſtedneſs, has ſe— TIF 

lieved his tenants from their oppreſſive rents: he H \ 
received, inſtead of golden trath, the treaſures off... *_ 
warm aſtections and unſeigned prayers. He will ſoon... 1 
experience the good effects of his generoſity: pra | 7575 
tude, the reſult of that ſenſibility, ſtill exiſting amor f. * 
thoſe accuſtomed to a ſeudal government, will ſhe. ws 
itſelf in more than empty words; - and, in time, they... 2 


will not fail to exert every nerve to give his virtue H » 
reward it merits. * 
The caſtle of Dun- vegan is ſituated on a high roch. 711 
over a loch of the ſame name, a branch of loch Fs iſt of | 
laft. Part is modernized, but the greater portion if... who 
ancient. The oldeſt is a ſquare tower, which, wi 15 
, = er Irot 
a a wall round the edge of the rock, was the origin... 2ga 


7 ſtrengt! 
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length of the place. Adjacent is a village and the 
a I {t-ofhce, for, from hence, a packet-boat, ſupported 
uite Wl by (ubicription, fails every fortnight for the Long land. 


aich Vota-Britil lies a quarter of a mile ſouth of $4: e, 18 
cen WM fre miles in cen nce, full of bogs, and fitter for 
the * lage than cultivation. On the weſt-fide it is co- 
mb- ec with wood. The coaſts of this iſland abound 
n in Nun cod and ling. 

s c On the north-ſide of Sie lies Scalpa, five miles in 
nces. WM circumference. It has wood 1a feverai parts of it, aud 
gned Wis frniiful in corn and graſs. 


oters WM ile farther north lies Raarſay, nine miles long, 

2nd three broad. It has much wood, and is fitter for 
emanM: rc than cultivation. On the eat ide of it is a 
c-, which runs down from a rock, and petriſies 
; but: a fine white lime, of which it yields great quanti- 
wud: 1H-ce is alſo a quarry of good NONE. On the weſt- 
W 1 abundance of caves, where people lodge, who go 


nder in ſummer upon the account of hſhing or graz- 

added re of ende There are ſeveral forts in this iſland, 
lahme of which are naturally very ſtrong. The pro- 

ible of e is a cadet of the family of Haclead, and is much 

as le e- ed by the inhabitants, 

he 4 arter of a mile farther north, lies Rona, three 


ves Ol es in length. It is fruitful in paſturage ; and the 
111 toe bs about it are of hectic ſtone. 

gag % lies on the north-weſt corner of tie, is two 
amour in circumference, fruitful in corn and graſs, 
111 fheWrd noted for the vaſt ſhoals of he rrings about it, which 
e, the) | mes entangle the fithing- boats. 

rtue , two leagues diſtant, is but two miles in 
pals, but much noted for its fiſhing of all forts, 
"i! for large whales, which purſue the iſh on the 


7h rock 
> Fa 
57 ti098 | 
h, V1 
origins 
ſtrengle 


fry numerous here; and a great flock of plovers come 
ther from Sie, in the beginning of September, and 
turn again in April, There are ſevetal rocks about 
O 2 this 


dat ot it. The fea-fowl, called coulternebs, are 


| 
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this iſland, particularly one, called The Round Talis, 
about half a mile in circumference, with a freſh-water 
ſpring, which makes an impreg able fort, there being 
only one way to chmb up to it, by one man at a time, 
1 hetnatives of ore, and the neighbouring iſlands, 
have a peculiar way of curing the diſtempets which 


are incident to them, by ſimples of their own product, 


wherein they are ſucceſs'ul to a miracle: they hare 
alſo ſeveral medicinal wells. 

Sixty miles ſouth welt from Size lie nine iſlands, 
the chief of which is Valeiſa, which, befides many 


other conveniencies, has a large harbour, capable of 


eceiving the Jargeit ſhips, where, at ſtated times, 
great nu 1mbers of fiihieg men meet from the neighbour- 
ing countries. 

Two miles from VYaterſa lies Barra, ſeven miles 
long, and three broad, called fo from St. Bar, the tu- 
telar faint. It is fruitful in corn, and noted for its 
cou-Aithing. 'lhe fea enters this if]and at a tmall chan- 
nel, and alte:; wards enlarges itſelf into a round bay, in 
which is an iſland, with a very ſtrong caſtle. It has 
a good harbour on the north-eaſt ſide, where is plenty 
of ih; and the rivulets on the eafl-fide abound with 
ſalmon. 

About a quarter of a mile ſouth from Barra lie 
Niuus, the feat of Jac New of Barra, which is en— 
con pafec with a one wall two floties high; withi 
which there iss tower, a hail, a magazine, and othe 
houtcs "They have a church in this ifland, and 
chapel, whe 0 Aue Nis ate buried he na 
tives are papills, and generally vety ignorant and fu 
per: tici« 15 

Ice ate ſeretal other lefs wa me belonging to „ 
Nei; lem of them truntul x Zh in corn and pra 
other 'r Or mit „e, any 2 of them remarkabid 
fo! i ſing of „cad he inhabitants are ve! 
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ſow! ; and, when they kill any of them for uſe, they 
alt them with the aſhes of burnt ſca-ware, which pre— 
lerves them from putreſaction Mae Net holds his 


linds Of Sir Alexan er Macdonald, of 8 de, to whom 


he pays 4Ol. Scots per annum, and an þ ++! » 
cuiced ; and was obliged to furniſh him with a certain 
vmber of men on extraordinary occatio!s 

Berwixt Barra and C/ lie 14 imall iflands, i ot 
rery conſiderable, 

A little north of Barra lies South-w/t, 21 miles 
long, and in ſome places three, and in others four 
miles broad. Þ he eaſt-fide is mountainous, but the 
welt z lain and arable. Lhe iſland abounds with ſreſh- 
water lakes, which have plenty of ſow! and £ih, par— 
ticul.ily trouts and ecls. In ſeveral of them ore iſlands 
with forts. There is one lake three miles long, into 
which the fea has made its way, though the people did 
all they could to hinder it. The inhabitants are healthy : 
one man lately lived 130 years, and retained his un— 
derſtanding. The /r14þ tongue is here ſpoken in great 
perfection, 'The Macdonalds, deſcended trom the an- 
cient kings of theſe iſlands, are proprictors, and with 
the inhabitants, profels the popiſh religion. | he gil 
5 generally ſandy, but yields a good produce of bar» 
ley, oats, and rye. 

Betwixt this iſland and No-. ii, two miles north, 
lies Penbecuia The ground is all plain and sandy 
betwixt them, except two little channels, about knee= 
deep at a tide of ebb ; but the whole is navigable by 
boats at a tide of flood; and there lie ſeveral fſmail 
ilunds on the eaſt of theſe channels. Benbecula 13 
lace miles long, and three broad, It has a bay on 
he vaſt ide tor ſmall veſſels, where herrings ate 
bmetimes taken. "The eaſt part of this ifland is ara— 
ble; it has ſeveral freth-water lakes well flored with 
land fowl, and ſome ſmall forts upon the iſlands in 


O 3 thole 
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thoſe lakes. The natives are papiſts, and the pro. IM te © 
prietor is one of the Macdonalds. | time. 
A littie north of this iſland lies Nerth-uiſt, belong. It 
ing to Sir Alexander Macdonald, nine miles long, and ten 1 
about 30 in circumference. It is fitter for paſturage scat 
than cultivation on the ealt part, where it is moun- A | 
tainous; but the welt-Gde is plain and arable, and it h.. 
where it is not ploughed, is covered with clover, MW { #13 
daiſy, and variety of other plants, very pleaſant to the It is 3 
light, and of a fragrant ſmelt ; and affords good paſtur. IIa 
age. The grain here is barley, oats, and rye, which furni{ 
yields from ten to thirty-fold; and there is no doubt, It has 
but wheat would grow here very well. This iſland meat; 
has ſeveral bays on the caſt-ſide, where ſhips may , P 


ride; the chief of which are Loch-eport, Lock-rong, 
and Loch maddes; the latter is capable of containing 


lalted l 


1. ' 
IT 4111 


hundreds of veſſels of the largeſt ſize: 400 veſſels bai: 
have been laden with herrings there in a ſeaſon. Cod, and & 
ling, and all ſorts of fiſh that frequent the weſtern ſeas, bealth 
are to be found here. There is a ſmall iſland in thigh are vet 
bay, upon which a magazine was erected for carrying | he 
on a fiſhery in the reign of king Charles I. There i word! 
ſuch a number of freſh-water lakes in this iſland, as *bvund 
can hardly be believed ; they are generally well ſtored Ling 4 
with trouts and eels, and, which is more ſtrange 'vuth, 
with cod. ling, and other ſea-fiſh, brought into then bart of 
by the ſpring-tides. Theſe lakes have many ſmall perly ſe 
iſlands, which abound with variety of land and feaqgi 72 bro: 
fowl ; and ſome of them have iſlands, with forts : ig! reac! 
has alſo ſeveral rivers, which afford falmon, and ſomꝗ cf 440 
of them ſpeckled, with large ſcales. The inhabitan Ihe au 
are Proteſtants. commo 
There are ſeveral other leſs iſlands, which lie e e 
both ſides of Vor A, the moſt remarkable of which ar 
is Eouſmil, on the weit, a rock about a quarter ol a0 mile 
mſerer 


mile in circumference, noted for its ſeal-fiſhing abou 
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the end of Oclober, where 220 were once taken at a 
ume. 

Three leagues and an half farther weſt lie nine or 
ten more. rocks, which abound with ſea fowl, and 
cat numbers of ſcals. 

„little farther north lies Barera, four miles round: 
it has a frefli-water lake, well ſtored with large cele. 
This iſland _ ds the largeſt and beſt fort of dulic. 
It is polleſſed by the family of Maclean. 

{liſa league ſouth from this lies Lingay, which 
ſurnithes the neighbouring iflands with peat for fuel, 
It has abundance "of black cattle, that make exccllene 
ment; the natives falt it in the hides, which, they 
lay, piclſerves it, and makes it taſte better, than when 
ſalted in caſks. This iſland abounds alſo with deer, 
ca aud land- ſowl of all forts ; among the reſt, with 
hawks, cagles, and iwans. The inhabitants of Sub 
and North=uift are generally well proportioned and 
healthy, and many of them live to a great age: they 
are very hoſpitable and kind to ſtrangers. 

he ifſe of Lewes derives its name from the [riþþ 
wor d Leog, ſignifying à late, with which this iſland 
abounds ; it is by the ;flauders commonly called The 
Ling fand. It is near 100 miles from north to 
ſouth, and from 13 to 14 in breadth, It is reckoned 
part of the (hire of R,; but the iſle of Lewes, pro- 
perly fo called, is but 36 miles in length, and 10 or 
12 broad; and belonged to the late earl of Sesſerth. 
It reaches from the-north of Bowling-bead ty the ſouth 
of Hofſineſs, The ſouthern part is named Harries. 
Ihe air is temperately cold and moiſt, and the natives 
commonly uſe a doſe of uſquebaugh for a corrective. 

the alan is healthy, efpecially in the middle, from 
buch and north: it is arable on the weſt-ſide for about 
1h miſes on the coalt ; and is likewiſe plain and arable 
in ſeveral p'aces in the eaſt. It is fruitful in corn, and 
hilde a good increaſe ; their common grain is barley, 

O 4 Oats, 


< Coors 
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cats, and rye; and they have allo flax and hemp 

There are ſeveral convenient bays and harbours hero 
particularly Loc-/:rnvay on the eaſt · ſide, in the mid. 
dle of the ifland, on the fide of which ſtands a neat re. 
gular town, Called Stornatbay, where are to be {ten 
the ruins of a caltle, ſaid to be built by Oliver Cri. 
avell ; the Birkin Iſland, ſeven miles ſuuthward; Lock. 
6/mkil, three miles farther ſouth ; Lochſefert and Lach. 
carluncy, 24 miles ſouth welt. © This bay is remarkable 
for great numbers of cod, ling, and whales, which 
frequent it; and all the bays and coaſls abound with 
cod, ling, herring, and all other ſorts of fiſh taken in 
the weſtern ſeas, beſides plenty of ſheil-fiſh of all forts, 
in ſuch vaſt numbers, that the inbabitants are not able 
to conſume them. There are ſeveral extraordinary 
ſprings and ſountains in this iſland, and abundance of 
caves on the coaſts, which otters, ſeals, and fowl, fre- 
quent in great numbers. That obeliſk (if I may call it 


ſo) in the pariſh of Barwas, in the iſland of Lewes, 


called The Thruſhel-flone, is very remarkable; being 


not only above 20 feet high, but likewiſe almoſt 28 


much in breadth, which no other comes near. The 
built on an eminence in St. 
X 14a, which is an old fort, is about 18 leagues diſtant 
from Nerth-uijt, and 20 from the middle of Lee: or 
Harries, to be ſeen only in a very clear day, like a 


bluiſh miſt; but a large fire there would be as viſible 


at night, as the aſcending ſmoke by day. In this ſmall 
iſle (where are many ſuch Duns), north of the village 
of Brag, is a round fort, compoſed of huge ſloncs, 
three ſtories high: that is, it has three hollow paſſages, 
one over another, within a prodigious thick wall quite 
round the fort, with many windows and ſtairs, 

Here alſo, at the village of Claſſerniſs, is a Druidical 
temple extremely remarkable, The circle conſiſts *1 


12 obeliſks, about ſeven feet high each, and diſtant 
ln the center ſtands a flo 


I tet 


from each other ſix ſect. 
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13 feet high, in the perfect ſhape of the rudder of à 
ſip. Directly ſouth from the circle ſtand four obe- 
lſks running out in a line, another ſuch line due eaſt, 
ard a third to the weſt: the number and diſtances of 
theſe [tones being in theſe wings the ſame: fo that this 
temple, the moſt entire that can be, is at the ſame 
time both round and winged. But to the north reach 
(by way of avenue) two ſtrait ranges of obelitks, of the 
lame big neſs and diſtances with thoſe of the circle; 
yet the ranges themſclves are eight feet diſtant each, 
conſiſting of 19 ſtones, the zath being in the entrance 
of the avenue. This temple ſtands aſtronomically, 
denoting the 12 ſigns of the zodiac, and the four prin- 
cipal winds, ſubdivided each into ſour others : by 
_—_—_ and the 19 ſtones on each ſide of the avenue, 

epr eſenting the cycle of 19 years, it appears to have 
been dedicated principally to' the ſun, but ſubordi- 
nately to the ſeaſons, and the elements, particularly to 
the fea, and the winds, as is manifeſt by the rudder 
in the middle. 

This iſland abounds with cows, horſes, ſheep, goats, 
and hogs ; the black cattle are ſmall, but very prolific, 
and prove excellent meat: the horſes are likewiſe 
ſmaller than thoſe on the continent, but as ſerviceable 
for all domeſtic uſes, and live very hard, having little 
to feed upon in the ſpring but ſea-ware. I he inha- 
bitints are well-proportioned, and in general healthy 
and ſtrong, and of a fanguine complexion ; they are 
very quick of apprehenſion, and lovers of poely and 
mulic : they are dextrous in ſwimming, vaulting, and 
archery, and make ſtout able ſeamen. 

ina little iand nea the greater one of Lewes, was 
acouple of eagles, which would never ſuffer*any other 
of the kind to continue in the place: driving away 
their gen young ones, as ſoon as they were able to 
ly. i he natives ſaid, that thoſe eagles were fo cate- 
ful of their habitation, that they never killed any ſheep 
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or lamb in the iſland, though the bones of lambs. 
fawns, and wiid-towl, were frequently found in and 
about their neſts : ſo that they made their prey in the 
oppolite iflands, the neareſt of which is a league dit. 
tant. 

I here are many other leſs iſlands, which lie round 
this; the chief of which are, Grave, in the mouth of 
Lochcarluay, an high rock, half a mile in compals, 
affording good paſturage, and naturally a ſtrong fort: 
the two Her neras, one two miles, and the other four 
miles long, and four miles broad; both fruitful in 
corn and g raſs. 

Near Ch luy - lay lie ſour ſmall iſlands, which he. 
Jong to the inhabitants of Lewes, who go thither every 
ſummer, and bring from thence great ſtore of fowls, 
eggs, down. feathers, and quills: one of them is 
called the and of Pyęmies, becauſe many little bones, 
reſembling thoſe of men, are digged out of the ground 
there. 

Twenty leagues from the point of Ny, in Lewes, 
lies Rona, a mile long, and halt a mile broad. Jt has 
an hill on the weſt part, which makes it viſible from 
Lewes in the ſummer time. It was inhabited by about 
five families, who had the land, and the fiſhery 
about it, divided among them, and were very exact 
and nice in their properties; and, when their num- 
ber mcreaſed, the fupernumeraries were ſent to their 
landlord in Lewes, who once a year ſends the- miniſter 
of his pariſh, and a ſerfant, to viſit them, and bring 
his rents, which are paid in barley-meal, ſewed up in 
ſkins, ſea ſowl, and ſome fiſh, &c. They have a 


chapel dedicated to St. Renan, in which they repeat 
the Lord's, prayer, creed, and ten commandments, 
every Lord's-day. Buchonan ſays, that the inhabitants 
were, in his opinion, the only people in the world 
who never wanted any thing, and were ſatisfied with 
their condition, baving plenty of all that they ay vt 
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being equally ignorant of luxury and avarice, and pol- 
{cili1g, through their freedom from vices, that inno- 
cence and tranquillity of mind, to which others can 
ſearcely attain by great labour, and with the help of 
the belt inſtructions. Mr. Martin aflirms, in his De- 
tion of the Ii. ern Idands, that the ancient race of 
poor people was all | deitroyed about 40 years before in 
ths ſoilowing manner: firlt, a ſwarm of rats, none 
knows how, came into the iſland, and eat up all their 
corn : in the next place, fome feamen landed, and 
robbed them of what proviſions they had leſt. By this 
means they all died before the uſual time of the arrival 
0: the boat from Lewes ; upon which another colony 
was ſent thither. 

our leagues eaſt from Rona lies Souliter, a rock, 
a quarter of a mile in circumference, which abounds 
wich vaſt numbers of ſea fowl, particularly Solan geeſe. 
(Un this rock there builds one fowl, not found elfe- 
where, called colt; it is leſs than a gooſe, and all co- 
rered with down, but of different colours, which it 
calls when it hatches; it has a tuft on its he:d reſemb- 

ing that of a peacock, and a train longer than that of 
Shoals cock T here were formerly 24 churches in 
Lewes and Harries, and the iſſands belonging to them; 
but, to our ſhame may it be ſaid, as papiſts were pro- 
ſcuted or diſcouraged, proſaneneſs gained ground of 
ſoperſtition, and one fort of ignorance ſucceeded an- 
other; for, few or no miniſters being ſent with ſuit- 
able proviſion and encouragement, places of religious 
worl!1ip became ruinous, and the ſervice of God, and 
the edification of the people, very much negleCted ; 

that ſeveral pariſhes in the High and, and ifles, at 
2 are 20, 30, or near 40 miles long, and very 

1 without any miniſter at all. 

That part which is called Harries, produces the 
me ſorts of corn, but with a greater increaſe than 
wes, The weſt-ſide is for the moſt part arable on 
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the coaſt. It has a noble harbour called Scalpa, a mile 
and an half long, and'a mile broad, and there are tu 
other harbours within three leagues of it, which 
abound with oyſters and other ſhell fiſh. They have 
excellent ſprings here, ſome of which are medicinal ; 
one particularly near Marvag is good for reſtoring a 
loſt appetite; and one near Bor ve, good againſt the 
colic and gravel. There are ſeveral caves on the 
mountains, and on each fide of the coaſt, and in the 
middle of an high rock, capable of holding 50 men; 
which has two wells, and but a narrow paſs to it by 
climbing up the rock; ſo that in time of war it is an 
impregnable fort. There are likewiſe ſeveral ancient 
forts in this iſland. he hills and mountains abound 
with deer, which none are allowed to hunt without 
leave from AZacleed the proprietor. Metricks, a four- 
footed creature, a out the ſize of a large cat, are pretty 
numerous here; their ſkins are very fine, of a brown 
colour, and make good fur ; and, it is faid, the dung 
of this animal yields a ſcent like muſk. There are 
abundance of otters and ſeals here, great plenty of 
land and ſea-fowl, and among others, eagles, and 
very good hawks. The inhabitants both of Ze 
and 11arries are Proteſtants. 

There are other iſlands of ſmall extent belonging to 
the Harries, the chief of which are—Bernera, two 
leagues to the ſouth : it is five miles in circumference, 
very fruitful in barley and rye, and yields ſometimes 
trom 20 to 30 fold. There are two chapels in this 
iland. 

Half a league ſrom thence to the weſtward lies 
Pabbay, thiee miles in circumference, and fruitful in 
corn and graſs : it has alſo two chapels. 

Half a league to the north lies Sellay, a mile in 
circumference; it vields exiraordinary paſture for 
ſheep, which it fattens very ſoon, and thoſe bred there 
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Taranſay, a league farther north, is three miles 
round, fruitful in corn and graſs, and yields much 
yellow talc. 
| There are ſeveral other iſlands in the neighbour- 
hood, of two or three miles in circumference each, 
all rolerably fruitful in corn and paſturage ; particu- 
larly Hermatra, where a magazine for the fiſhery was 
erected in the reign of king Charles I. 

Eighteen leagucs weſt from Northur/}, and 20 from 
Harries, lies the iſland called St. Xilda, or Hirta. 
As this Hirta is the moſt north-weſt, fo Dow Hirta 
is the molt ſouth-weſt of all the Scots iſlands. he 
fr(t, properly called St. K:/4e, is two miles long, and 
one broad, faced round with a ſteep rock, except at 
the bay on the ſouth-eaſt, where veſſels enter. The 
land rifes high in the middle, and there are ſeveral 
ſountains of good water on each ſide the iſland. Their 
grain is oats and barley, the latter accounted the 
largeſt in the Weſtern Ifles. The inhabitants are 
about 200 in number, very well proportioned and 
comely : they are Proteſtants, and very zealous, ac- 
cording to their knowledge, which 1s but ſmall, ſor 
want of inſtruction. They are very regular and juſt 
in their converſation, and ſtrangers to luxury and ex- 
eels, being ignorant of the uſe of money. T hey have 
achapel, where they aſlemble on the Lord's-day, to 
hear the Lord's-prayer, creed, and ten-command=- 
ments, and neither work themſelves, nor will allow 
any (tranger to work, on that day. It belongs to the 
Jaird of Maclezd, the chief of that ancient clan, who 
ommonly makes fome cadet of his family ſteward of 
his iſland, to receive his rents, which are paid in 
ih, fowl, feathers, wool], butter, cheeſe, cattle, and 
on: and the ſteward's deputy is, in his abſence, 
ne chief man of the iſland; and generally, except 
then a miniſter is ſent thither from Harries, baptizes 
ud marries» They have an altar and crucifix in their 
chapel, 
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8 
chapel, which have continued there ſince the time ct 
popery ; and, though they pay no worſhip to the cry. 
citix, yet they ſwear decilive oaths, by laying their 
hands upon it, and take the marriage-oath in the tamz 
manner. Not long ago an illiterate fellow, one of the 
natives, impoſed upon their ignorance, by pretending 
that St. Fo hn the Bapri/t, and the Virgin Mary, bad 
appeared to him, and taught him ſermons, prayers, 

and hymne; the latter, he alleged, were e to 
ſecure women againſt miſcarriage ; and his price for 
teaching them u as a ſheep. He told them of a little 
hill, where St. 7% and the Virgin appeared to him; 

and made them believe, that, if any of their black 
cattle, or ſheep, came near to taſte the graſs of that 
bill, they muſt immediately be killed and eaten; and 
it was neceſſary, that he himſelt ſhould always partake 
of the treat. He was diſcovered at laſt by his lewd at. 
tempts upon ſereral women; and being, by Maclerd' 

order, tranſported from hence to Harries, he made 
public conſeſſion of his impoſture in ſeveral churches, 
and ſeemed to be very penitent ; but was not allowed 
to return any more. {| heir houſes are low, built of 
ſtone, and a cement of dry earth, and covered with 
turf thatched over with ſtraw. 'T hey make their beds 
in the walls of their houſes, and lie commonly on 
ſtraw, though they have great plenty of feathers and 
down. They live altogether in a little village, on the 
eaſt-ſide of the iſſand, in good harmony; are very 
exact and nice in their ſeveral properties, and allow 
no encroachment upon one another ; nor will they ad- 
mit of it from their landtord, or his ſteward ; but pay 
exactly what they agree for. The ifſand is naturally 
ſtrong, and, with a little art, might be made impreg- 
nable. There is an old fort at the ſouth-end of the 


bay. 
In the iſland of Sr. Ki/da is the houſe of a due 


built all of ſtone, without lime, mortar, or earth, to 
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cement it: it is alſo arched, and of a conic figure, but 
open at the top, and a fire-place in the mid. dle of the 
floor. It cannot contain above nine perfons to ſit eaſy 
by each other. From the fide of the wall go off three 
low vaults, ſeparated from each other by pillars, and 
pa ble of containing five perſons a-piece. 

{ hev have two other iſlands, which belong to them; 
one called Sa, about halt a mile from the welt-fide 
of 51. Kilda, a mile in circumference, and very high 
and-ſteep all round. 

7 is called Brera, 
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be other lies about two miles 
north of St. Kilda, is about a mile in circumference, 
ad moſt of it ſurrounded with an high rock. All 
three afford good paſturage, and abound with prodi- 


gious numbers of ſea-fowl from March till September, 


They eat the Solan geefe-eggs raw, and ſay they are 
good pectorals. They have another bird here, called 


fulmar, about the fize of a moor-hen ; it picks its 


ſood out of live whales, and other fiſhes. When any 
one approaches them, they ſpout out pute oil from 
eir bills, which the natives have a way to catch, 
when they ſurpriſe the fowl; and make uſe of it for 
their lamps, and likewiſe as a remedy” againſt rheu- 
matic pains, aches, and other diftempers. Both ſexes 
have a genius for poeſy, are very hoſpitable to ſtran- 
gers, and charitable to their own poor; for whoſe 
maintenance they all contribute in proportion. They 
hare but one boat belonging to the iflind, in which 
rery man las a ſhare proportionable to the rent he 
ays. The men are generally ſtrong, ſtout rowers, 
nd will tug a long time at the oar without intermiſe 
on, hey uſe no compaſs, but take their meaſure 
om the ſun, moon, or ſtars, and chiefly from the 
ourſcs of the flocks of the tea-fowl, becauſe they 
now very well to what rocks or iſlands they reſort, 
Lhey are excellent at climbing of rocks, being ac- 
ultomed to it from their infancy, in order to _ 
tae 
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the fowl which build. on them. They have two ropes, 
which belong to them in common, for climbing the 
rocks; they are 24 ſathom in length each, and cover. 


ed with cows hides falted, to prevent their being cut 


by the rocks, The men climb by turns, and bring 
home ſome thoulands of eggs and fowls at a time, 
They alſo make gins of horie-hair, for catching the 
ſow]: yet lometimes they loſe their lives by climbing, 
The richeſt man in the ifland has not above 8 cows, 
80 theep, and two or three horſes. They have no 
money, but barter with one another for what they 
want 

: ſhall conclude this deſcription of the Weſtern 
Iſlands with an extract from Mr. Toland's Specimen 
of the Hiſtory of the Druids ; where he treats in gene- 
ral of the properties of all theſe iſles, whither, it 
ſeems, he had intended to have travelled, in order to 
perfect his hiſtory, and reſcue many valuable pieces 
of antiquity from oblivion, 

„It is certain, ſays that gentleman, no country 
abounds more v1th the neceſſaries of life, and at leſs 
labour or charge, than the Hebrides. In the hilt 
Place, there is known to be, in thoſe iſlands, a pro- 
digious plenty of fleſh and fiſh. Their cattle of all 
ſorts (as cows, ſheep, goats, and hogs) are exceeding 
numerous and prolihc; ſmall indeed of ſize (as are 
hkewiſe therr horſes) but of a ſweet and delicious 
taſte; fo are their deer, which freely range in hed 
on the mountains. No place can compare with th: 
for tame and wild fowl, there being of the latter n 
where in the world a greater diverſity, many forts of 
them ext:emely beautiful, and rare, or utterly un 
known elſewhere. he like may be ſaid of their ra 
rious amphibious animals. Numberleſs are theit 
fountains and tprings, rivulets, rivers, and Jakes 
very wholſome in their waters, and every where fi 
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z5 tront and ſalmon: nor is it by herrings alone, that 
il Europe knoas no teas to be better ſtored, nor with 
more kinds, from the fhiimp to the whale; as no har- 
bours or bays are ſuperior, whether regard be had to 
number or commodiouſncſs. Add to this their va— 
ricty of excellent roots and plants, particularly thoſe 
of marine growth, every one of them ſerving for food 
or phync. There paſtures are ſo kindly, that they 
might live on milk alone, with that inconceivable 
quantity of eggs they yearly gather off the deſart rocks 
aud iſlets. 

Lees is very fruitful ; and, though barley, oats, 
and rye, be the only grain ſown there at preſent, yet 
the ground, both in that, and moſt of the other iſlands, 
15 fit to bear wheat, and conſequently legumes of all 
ſorts. It 18 truly amazing they have any crop at all, 
conſidering how unfkilful they arc in agriculture, how 
(c!\itute of the proper inſtruments to till the ground, 
aud that they ſcarce uſe any other manure but ſea- 
wreck or tangles. From the ignorance of the inha- 
bitants in theſe reſpects, as allo in planting, incloſing, 
and draining, many fruitful ſpots lie uncultivated : 
but they are abundantly tupplied with choice eatables, 
and the moſt nourithing thell-fiſh. 

It is evident that theſe iflands are capable of great 
improvement, as they abound in many curioſities, 
eſpecially in ſubjects of philoſophical obſervation, 
Nor is it leſs plain, by the many ancient monuments 
remaining among them, and the marks of the plough 
reaching to the very tops of the mountains (which the 

tleſs inhabitants think incapable of culture), that in 
enote ages they were in a far more flouriſhing condi— 
ton than at preſent. The ruins of ſpacivus houſes, 


nd the numerous obeliſks, old forts, temples, altars, 
kc, undeniably prove this; beſides, that the country 


ns formerly full of woods, as appears by the great 


ix and fir-trees daily dug out of the ground, and by 
many 
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many other tokens, there being ſeveral woods and 
coppices ſtill remaining in See, Mull, and other 
places. The inhabitants are not to be mended in the 
Proportion of their perſons ; no prepoſtetous bandages 
diſtorting them in the cradle, nor hindering nature 
from duly forming their limbs; which is the reaſon, 
that bodily impetfections of any ſoit are very rae 
among them. Neither does any over-ofhciouſly pre- 
ventive phyſic, in their infancy, ſpoil their original 


conſtitution z whence they have ſo ſtrong a habit of 


body, that one of them requires treble the doſe as wil 
purge any man in the ſouth of Scotland, But what 
contributes, above all things, to their health and Jo 
gevity, is conſtant temperance and exerciſe, T heir 
ſood is commonly freth, and their meals two a day, 
water being the ordinary drink of the vulgar. T hey 
cure all diſorders of the body by fimples of their own 
growth, and by proper diet or labour : hence they are 
{tout and active, dextrous in all their exerciſes ; as 
they are withal remarkably ſagacious, choletic, but 
eaſily appeaſed, ſociable, good-natured, ever chear- 
ful, and having a ſtrong inclination to muſic. T hey 
are hoſpitable beyond expreſſion, entertaining all 
ſtrangers, of what condition ſoever, gratis; the uſe of 
money being ſtill, in ſome of thoſe iſlands, unknown, 
and, till a few ages paſt, in all of them, They hare 
no lawyers, or attornies: the men and women plead 
their own cauſes; and a very ſpeedy decifion 1s made 
by the proprietor, who is perpetual preſident in their 
courts, or by his bailiff, as his ſubſtitue. 

„The preſent (ſays Mr. Toland) is the 35th lord 
of Barra by uninterrupted lineal deſcent, a thing 
whereof no prince in the world can boaſt; and hes 
regarded as no mean potentate by his ſubjects, who 
know none greater than he. When the wife of any 
of them dies he has immediate recourſe to his lord, 


repreſenting firſt his own loſs in the want of a ſemale 
companion; 
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companion; and next, that of Mac Neil, his lord 
himiclf, if he ſhould not go on to beget followers for 
him. Hereupon Ade Nei finds out a ſuitable match, 
neither ide ever difliking his choice, but accepting it 
23 the higheſt favour); and the marriage is celebrated 
without any courtthip, portion, or dowry : but they 
never fail to make merry, on ,ſuch occaſions, with a 
bottle or more of uſquebaugh. On the other hand, 
„hen any woman becomes a widow, ſhe is, upon the 
e application, ſoon provided with an huſband, and 
with as little ceremony. AJac Neil alſo ſupplies any 
of his tenants with as many milk-cows, as he may 
chance to loſe by the ſeverity of the weather, or by 
cher misfortunes. He takes likewiſe into his own fa- 
wily, and maintains to the day of their death, as 
many old men, as through age and infirmity, become 
unit ior labour, an houle being built hard by on pur» 
pole for them,” 


Of the Northern Iſles of ScotLanD, 


W E come now to the iſles of Orkney and Shetland. 

The Ortneys, called by the Latins Orcades, have 
the Caledonian ocean on the weſt, the German ocean 
on the eaſt, the ſea that divides them from Shetland 
on the north, and Pentland Firth, 24 miles long, and 
12 broad, which divides them from the main land of 
S:2t/and, on the ſouth. Ancient authors differ about 
their number: Pliny reckoned them 40, Oreſius 333 
but it appears by late diſcoveries, that they are only 
26. Theylie in longitude 22 deg. 11 min. latitude 
53 deg. 2 min. The'longeſtday is 18 hours and ſome 
old minutes: the winters, as in moſt ſmall iflands, 
and indeed always near the ſea, are generally more 
ſubject to rain than ſnow. The froſt and ſnow do 
not continue long, but the wind is very boiſterous - 

an 
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and it rains ſometimes not by drops, but by violent 
ſpouts of water. 

Stramaà lies fo near the coaſt of Caithneſs, that it 
was always poſſeſſed by the earls of that county, and 
therefore not reckoned among the Orcades. "This is a 
ſmall iſland, but not unfruntul. Avthors are not 
agreed as to the reaſon of giving the name of Pentland 
Firth to that ſtrait, in breadth about 12 miles, 
which lies between the Orcades and the main land : 
ſome ſay, it is a corruption of the word Pictiand Firth, 
which was ſo called, becauſe the Pic, formerly in. 
habited thoſe iſlands, and pert of the neighbouring 
continent; and that many of them periſhed here, 
when repulſed by the ancient inhabitants of O- Ane. 

Others think Pentland Firth the proper name; and 
that it was ſo nominated from the Highlands or hills 
in the North of Scotland, by which it is bounded on 
one fide, for the ſame reaſon that the high hills, which 
take their riſe ſome miles ſouth-weſt of Edinburgh, are 
called Pentland Hi'ls, This firth is remarkable for 
its ſwift, violent, and contrary tides, occaſioned by 
the multitude of the iſles, and the narrowneſs of the 
paſſage, which makes it very dangerous, eſpecially to 
ſtrangers; and, which is remarkable, the whirlpools, 
with which the firth abounds, occaſioned, as is 
thought, by ſome hiatuſes in the earth below, are molt 
dangerous in a calm, and 'whirl the boats or ſhips 
round, till they ſwallow them up; but if there be 
any wind, and the boat under fail, they are paſſed 
without danger. The mariners, who carry patilen- 
gers between the main land and the. iſles, if at any 
time they are driven near thoſe whirlpools by the tide, 
throw a barrel, or, bundle of ſtraw, or any other 
bulky thing that comes to hand, into the wharlpools, 
which make them ſmooth enough till the veſſel pals 
over them; and what is thus caſt in, is generally 


found floating again a mile or two diſtant, The di- 
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ferent tides in this firth are reckoned 24, and run 
with tuch impetuous force, that no ſhip under fail, 
with the fairett wind, is able to make way againſt 
wem; yet the natives on both ſides. who know the 
pie pet ſeaſons, pals it every day ſafely, except when 
the weather is tempeſtuous. 

the firlt of the O, tuey iſlands is South Ronalſa, 
between ſeven and eight miles in length; and in 
eme places five, in others ſcarce two miles broad, 
is fruitful in corn, and well inhabited; it has a 
ale harbour on the north ſide, but the ſouth-caſt has 
the dangerous rocks called Pentland Skerrzes; it abounds 
with cattle, and has two united pariſh churches, where- 
0! the dean was miniſter. 

A little to the fouth-weſt lies Swinna, a ſmall 
iſland, about four miles in length from weſt to eaſt ; 
and in ſome parts two, in others only one mile in 
breath, It is fruitful in corn, capable of maintain- 
ng a few hufſbandmen, and their families; has a good 
filk-ry on its coaſts, and is noted for a good ſlate- 
quarry, The whirl-pools near this iſland are called 
the I of Stornra. 

Beyond Swinna lie Hayes and Hey, which are 
but one iſle, 12 miles long, and full of high moun- 
tains that part called Hayes is ſruitful, and very well 
inhabited. This iſland has ſeveral good harbours, par- 
ticulacly that. called Vertl-Haope, one of the beſt in 
the world, and propereſt for thole who deſign a fiſh- 
m7-trade, That part called Hcy, from which: it is on- 
ly ſeparated by a ſpring-tide, has the higheſt moun- 
lind in Or4rey, and the deepeſt vallies; which ſtrike 
2 terror into ſtrangers, who have occaſion to travel 
mat way. On theſe mountains there are many ſheep, 
which run wild, and are ſcarcely to be caught by any 
att. On Nora head, an high and rugged promontory 
in this iſland, an extraordinary fow], which the inha- 
bitants cali Her, builds its neſt; it is about the ſize of 

a duck, 
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a duck, and fo fat, that it ſeems to be nothing elſe; 
the inhabitants admire it much, and venture their 
lives to climb for it by ropes, &. It is reckoned de- 
licious food, eaten with vinegar and pepper. On a 
barren heath in this iſſand hes an oblong ſtone, in a 
valley between two moderate hills, called, by way of 
contraries, the Dwarfy Stone. It is 36 feet long, 18 
feet broad, and ꝙ feet high: no other ſtones are near 
it: it is all hollowed within, having a door on the 
eaſt- ſide, two feet ſquare, with a ſtone of the ſame di- 
menſion, lying about two feet from it; whie was in- 
tended, no doubt, to cloſe this entrance. Within is 
cut out, at the ſouth-end of it, the form of a bed and 
pillow, capable of holding two perſons, as; at the 
north-end, is another bed, both very neatly done. 
Above, at an equal diſtance trom both, is a large 
round hohe; which is ſuppoſed not only to have been 
deſigned for letting in light and air, when the door 
was ſhut, but likewiſe tor letting out ſmoke from the 
fire, for which there is a place made in the middle 
between the two beds. I he wark of the workman's 
tool appear every where ; and the tradition of the vu. 
gar is, that a giant and his wife had this ſtone for 
their habitation ; though the door alone deſtroys this 
fancy which 15 wholly groundleſs every way befides, 
Juſt by it is a clear and pleaſant ſpring, for the ule of 
the inhabitant. 

From the top of theſe hills the ſun is to be ſcen. 
all night about the ſummer ſolſtice. On the north 
part ol this ifland are a church, a gentieman's feat, 
and feveral farm houſes, as alſo many lakes, which 
abound with fiſh, eſpecially trouts. 

Three miles from South Ronalſa ligs Burra, three 
mile, long and one broad, fruutul in corn and pa- 
turage, — aflords excellent ſuel. Stervart of Mains 


built a noble and ſumptuqus ſtone houſe here. — 
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ſand abounds with rabbits, and has a chapel ; but 
belongs to the pariſh of Su Ronal/a, 

w eſt from this lies Fiztta, five miles long, and 

ce and a half broad, moſt of it encompaſſed with 

ch rocks. It has a chene and a gentleman's ſeat; 

— abounds with excellent land ſow! in its heaths, 
hut has little corn ground, and not many inhabitants, 

Near this lie Fara, Cava, and Granſey, fruittul 
ind. pleafant, though ſmall iflands. 

We pals by ſeveral haſms, as they call them, which 
ve left for paſturage, and come to Pomona, the largeſt 
of the Orkney iſlands, and for that reaſon called the 
pMainland, It is very regular in its form, ſhooting 
northward about 16 miles in length, and about nine 
in breadth. It is very fruitful, and well inhabited; 
houzh there are no trees in all theſe iſlands, but 
what grow in the biſhop's gardens at Kir4wall, the 
oily town in Orney, a royal burgh, long poſſeſſed 
by the Nortwep:ans, pleafantly Gruated upon a bay, 
near the middle of it. It is about a mile in length, 
nd is the ſeat of juſtice, where the ſheriſſs, & keep 
their courts. It conſiſts of one ſtreet, which is nar- 
ov ; but the houſes are well built, and moit of them 
covered with ſlate. "The erown had formerly a ſtrong 
alle here, which now is in ruins Near the cattle 
ſtands a ſtately houſe, formerly the biſhop's ſeat, and 
tear to that a palace, which was begun by Patrick 
Stewart, earl of Orkney, in the” year 1574 but not 
finiſhed, becauſe of his untimely death: ſeveral rooms 
« it have been curiouſly painted with Scripture tories. 
anche north=end of the town is a fort built by the 
Lngli/h, during Oliver Cromuell's adminiſtration, 
tuched about, with a breaſt-work, and other forti- 
feations, on which they have ſome cannon planted, 
br the defence of the harbour. I here is a ſtately ca- 
bedral church here, called by the name of St. Mag- 
u, who, the natives ſay, was their firſt apoſtle: it 

18 
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is very magnificent for this part of the world, an great ho 
built of hewn ſtone, excellently poliſhed : it has 8 Eaſt 
pillars on each fide, and a ſteeple erefted on fourWhut very 
large pillars in the middle, with fine bells in it good ft 
There are ſo many turnings, that it is hard for aEſpicuous 
ſtranger to find the fame way out or in. Here is of it, c- 
public grammar-ſchool. They have a charter for tu North 
weekly markets, and an annual fair, which holds threfix mile 
days. The town is governed by a provoſt, four bei harbour, 
liffs, and a common-council, This iſland has nine To th 
pariſh churches, many promontories, and bays, an{and four 
ſeveral mines of good white and black lead: it has barbours 
ſo ſeveral gentlemen's ſeats, and divers lakes and ea 
vulets, which abound with ſalmon and other fiſh. IMhabited; 
has four very good harbours, viz. one at KirkwalMerrie, re 
both large and fate ; another at Deer /ound, very large A litt 
with good anchorage, and capable of receiving thffcall'ed P. 
greateſt fleets: the third is at Graham's. hall; and t Farthe 
fourth at Acton, which is very commodious, anWMbroad, w 
well-fenced againſt all winds. In this iſland iich catt 
two temples, where the natives believe by traditionbliged t 
that the ſun and moon were worthipped ; which fit; it 
lief of theirs is very right, ſince the leſſer temple ad. 
ſemicircular: the greater is 100 paces diameterWith fifh 


J here are two green mounts erected at the eaſt a Three 
weſt-end of it; and round each of the temples mall, bu 
trench or ditch is drawn, like that about S$t9ne-bongef to the 
Many of the ſtones are about 20 or 24 feet in heighWroad ; it 
above the ground, about five in breadth, and a foot n the co; 
two in thickneſs. Some of them are fallen down Wo with 
and the temples are one on the eaſt, and the otheſ there 
on the weſt- ide of the lake of Stennis, where it i od, wh 
ſhallow and fordable, there being a paſſage over H Eight u 
large ſtepping-ſtones. Near the ſmaller tempheng, and 


(which is on the eaſt-fide of the lake, as the greatgW'catant a. 
on the welt) ſtand two ſtones of the ſame bignels wit Five m 
the reſt; through the middle of one of which runs {W's but ch 
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andi great hole, by which criminals and victims were tied. 
148 Eaſt from the Mainland lies Coppinſha, a ſmall 
fouFbut very high ifland, fruitful in corn and graſs ; has 
i good fiſhing, and abounds with fowl. It is very con- 
or aſpicuous to ſeamen, as is the holm to the north-eaſt 
is of it, called the 9 Coppinſba. 
twill North from the Mainland lies Shapinſha, five or 
Mix miles long, and three broad; it has a very fafe 
harbour, and a pariſh-church, 


vine To the ſouth-eaſt lies Stronſa, ſeven miles long, 
an(and four broad, well known, becauſe of its good 
s aMharbours, to thoſe who frequent this country and 


Hetland for fiſhing : it is very fruitful, and well in- 
Whabited.; and has a rock belonging to it, called Out- 


wallMirrrie, remarkable for its good fiſhery. 

arge A little north eaſt of it lies a little pleaſant iſle, 
thefffcal':d Papa-Stronſa, very fruitful and well inhabited. 

| tel Farther north lies Sanda, about 12 miles long, and 3 
anMbro2d, well inhabited, and has two harbours; it abounds 
eich cattle, hay, and fiſh 3 but the inhabibitants are 


bliged to bring their ſuel from Eda, which lies weſt 
of it; it 15 10 miſes long, and in ſome places five miles 
broad, I here is good ſalt made here; and it abounds 
rich iſh; and fowl, but not with corn and gras, 

Three miles weſt from K:irkwail lies Damſey, a 
mall, but fruitſul ifland, and abounds with fiſh. 

To the north-weſt lies Rouſa, 8 miles long, and 6 
road ; it has many promontories, and high hills, but 
n the coaſt is fruitful, and well inhabited; it abounds 
lo with fowl, fiſh, and rabbits. 

There are ſeveral other iſlands in the neighbour- 
od, which are fruitful enough for their extent. 

Eight miles north from Kirkwall lies Egliſba, 3 miles 
ung, and 2 broad; it has a ſafe road for (hips, is very 
(eatant and fruitful, and has a pariſh-church. 

Five miles north-eaſt lies North Fara, 3 miles long: 
ls but thinly inbabited, but affords the general com- 
nodities of the country. 

Vol. IV, South 
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South Fara, which lies near Burra, is much of 
the ſame extent and nature. 

North from Egliſba lies Vitra, eight miles long; 
in ſome places five, and in others three miles broad; 
it is well inhabited, abounds with corn, cattle, fiſh, 
and rabbits ; and has a ſtrong caſtle, with a conve- 
nient harbour. 

Two miles north-eaſt lies Papa-I/eftra, three miles 
long, a mile and a half broad, is well inhabitec, 
has a good harbour, and, together with the other 
T:ftra, makes up a pariſh. In this iſland ſtand, 
near. a lake (now called St. Tredwell's Loch), two 
obeliſks, in one of which is an hole uſed by the bes. 
thens for the tying of criminals and victims, and; 
behind them, lying on the ground, a third ſtone, 
hollowed like a trough. 

The people of the Orcades are generally healthy, 
ſtout, and well proportioned : they are more numer- 
ous than might be imagined. Bleau, in his Ala, 
ſays, they muſtered 10,000 men at once, near Art: 
wall, fit to carry arms, beſides thoſe that were leſt to 
cultivate the ground. The commodities, which they 
export yearly, are butter, tallow, hides, barley, malt 
oat-meal, fiſh, ſalted beef, pork, rabbit-ſkins, otter 
ſkins, white ſalt, ſtuffs, ſtockings, wool, hams 
quills, down, feathers, &c. Molucca beans, figuret 
{tones, and peculiar forts of fiſh and fowls, are found 
here. The Claik geeſe, or barnacles, which are rec 
koned to breed in the trunks of trees, or in the tim 
ber of old ſhips, and have been fo frequently ſeet 
about theſe and the neighbouring iflands, have occa 
ſioned abundance of wrangling among the learned 
Some of them have denied the matter of fact, ani 
boldly aſſerted, there could be no ſuch thing in na 
ture, as that birds ſhould proceed from trees; others 
who could not reſiſt the evidence of ſo many perſon 


of credit, who had ſeen and atteſted the banging! 
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of W birds of that ſort to the trunks of trees, &e. have had 

recourſe to ſuch ſtrange philoſophical notions for ex- 
g;  plaining this phoenomenon, as ſtill made the thing 
ad; more ridiculous and incredible. But there are two 
iſh, MW ways to ſolve this diſhculty, found out by modern au- 
we- thors, both of which ſeem very probable: the firſt is 

the concha anatifera, mentioned by Sir Robert Sibbald, 
iles in bis Natural Hiſtory of Scotland, book III. part IL. 
ted, M chap. 12. wherein he ſays, that thoſe ſhells ſtick to 
ther ſea-ware, or logs of fir, and ſuck nouriſhment from 
ind, them; that the animal contained in thofe ſhells is a 
two fiſh, but unſhapely, and ſends out ſuch a multitude 
bez- of feet, as reſemble haic, which the unwary obſerver 
and; Wl takes for feathers : and of this animal Sir 13 has 
one, given us a cut at the end of his book. Dr. Wallis, 

in his Deſcription of Or#ney, has done the like; and 
thy tells us, he has ſeen ſome thouſands of thoſe conchæ, 
mer ſticking to logs of wood driven athore in that country. 


Alan But the ſolution given by a late author, in his Curio» 
Nit. G:ics of Nature and Art in Huſbandry and Garden- 
ft toll ing, printed at London, p. 311. ſeems to be ſtill more 


they plain, if the fact be true, viz. that the barnacles lay 
their eggs, as fiſh do theirs, and leave them at the 
otter mercy of the waves; and that as they float, they ſtick 
hams MW to what they meet, eſpecially rotten wood, ſea-ware, 
guredF nd other maritime plants, upon which we may ob- 
found ſerve a glutinous ſubſtance ; and that they are hatch- 


e reed there! by the heat of the ſun. 
e im 1he people of the Orcades, generally ſpeaking, are 
V ſeeſſi very civil and induſtrious, hoſpitable, ſober, and re- 


lgiouſly diſpoſed, Though the air is ſharp and cold, 
jet it may be called temperate. They are generally 
long-lived, the women handſome, bearing children 
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in naWlometimes at 60 years. They are ſeldom afflicted 
others with fevers, ſtone, or gout ; but are often liable to 
perlonſilde ſcurvy, agues, and conſumptions. They generally 
ging Area the Engli/þ tongue after the Scots way; but 

bird T2 many 
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many ancient people of the poorer ſort ſpeak the Norſe, 
Norwoy, or old Daniſh tongue, which has been con- 
tinued from the firſt planters of theſe iſſands. They 
have plenty of black cattle, ſheep, ſwine, rabbits, 
geeſe, and ſeveral forts of fiſh. | hey export great 
quantities of oil, butter, and ſalt-fiſh, which turn to 
good account. Their corn-land is every where in- 
cloſed ; and without theſe incloſures their theep and 
ſwine, and moſt of their catile, go looſe, without 
an herdſman. 

They formerly had their own kings, after the man. 
ner of the Pi#s, who were ha:rafſed by the Romans ; 
but, by the injury of time, or negligence of writers, 
only two are come to the knowledge of poſterity, viz, 
Bladus or Balus, and Ganus, who was cotemporary 
with Carattacus, the 18th king of Scotland, in the 
firſt century. 

'T heſe iffes, it is likely, were under their own 
princes (of the Pictiſb blood), till they were ſubdued 
by king Kenneth Macalpin, about the year 840. But, 
anno 1099, Donald Bane having aſſigned them to the 
king of Norway, for aſſiſting him in his uſurpation, 
the Norwegian invaded them; and were maſters for 
about 164 years, when Magnus king of Norway ſold 
all again to Alexander king of Scotland, who gave the 
property hereof to a nobleman, ſurnamed Speire, an 
heireſs of whoſe family brought it to the Srnclairs, or 
St. Clares, one of whom carried the title of prince of 
Orkney, duke of Gldenburgh, &c. and married a daugh- 
ter of the king of Denmark. But one of his ſuccel- 
fors having forfeited, the title and eſtate fell to the 
crown ; though, in truth, the Scots reaped but little 
profit by them, being often diſturbed by the kings of 
Denmark and Norway, who claimed the ſovereignty ; 
and, in ſome meaſure, continued poſſeſſed of it, till 
the murriage of king James III. with a daughter of 
Denmark, when they were firſt mortgaged for a * 
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ſum, due then by a contract; and thereafter, upon 
her bringing forth a ſon (afterwards king James LV.) 
the entire right to them was ſurrendered to king James 
lil. which was farther confirmed to king James VI. 
upon his marrying Anne his queen, the king of Den- 
mis daughter. The earldom of Orkney, and lord- 
ſhip of Zetland, continued in the crown, till queen 
Mary, being to marry James Hlephurn, carl of Both- 
wel/, by fatal advice of her privy council, advanced 
him to the dignity of duke of Orkney, After his death, 
king James VI. created a natural fon of king James 
V. carl; which failing in his ſon, it returned to the 
crown ; and, anne 1647, William Dauglas, earl of 
Morton, having advanced, as he ſaid, great ſums to 
king Charles J. procured this country in mortgage for 
his money; but it was redeemed, and, by act of Par- 
liament, all re-annexed to the crown, anns 1669, ex- 
cepting what belonged to the biſhop ; which act ſup- 
preſſed the oflice of ſheriff, and erected one wich a 
different name, viz. to be called, the Stewartry of 
Orkicy and Zetland. But the ſaid country, by the 
Union-Parliament, was diflolved from the crown; 
and her late majeſty thereupon granted the fame to the 
then earl of Merton, for payment of the yeatly ſum of 
500 J. and appointed him fteward and juſticier with- 
in the bounds thereof, The late earl, however, ſold, 
as before obſerved, thoſe offices, &c. to the preſent 
dir Lawrence Dundas. Under the ſteward are ſome 
judges of his creation and appointment, called bai- 
lifts: in every pariſh and iſle there is ne. Their of- 
fice is to overſee the manners of the inhabitants, to 
hold courts, and to determine in civil matters, to the 
value of 10. Scots (16s. 8d. Engliſh); but it the 
matter be above, it is referred to the ſteward, or his 
deputy, Under and ſubſervient to thoſe bailiffs are 
ix or ſeven of the moſt honeſt and intelligent perſons 
within the pariſh, called Lawright-men : theſe in their 
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reſpective bounds, have the overſight of the people, 
in manner of conſtables, and inform the bailiff of 
ſuch enormities, as occaſionally happen, which the 
latter puniſhes according to the importance and cir. 
cumſtances of the fault ; and, if it be above his limits, 
or the extent of his power, he ſends the delinquent to 
the feat of juſtice, which is held, as we hiated, at 
Kirkwall, by the ſteward, or his deputy. Theſe 
lawright-men have a privilege inherent to their office 
by the cuſtom of the country, which is not uſual elſe. 
where; and this is, if there be any ſuſpicion of theft, 
they take ſome of their neighbours with them, during 
the ſilence of the night, and make ſearch for the theft, 
which is called ranſacking, from ranſala, which is 
to make enquiry, in the ancient Dan/b : they ſearch 
every houſe they come to, and ſeizing him upon whom 
the theft is found, bring him to the ſeat of juſtice, 
The Chriſtian religion was not only preached, but 
planted very early in theſe iſles; for we find Servanus 
(or St. Serf) was their biſhop, and preceptor to the 
famous Kentigern (whom, in a familiar way, he called 
Mongab, or | ay in his vulgar tongue), who found- 
ed the biſhopric of St. Aſaph in Wales, about the year 
560, and who had been alſo biſhop of Glaſgow, And 
anno 1071, the people of Orkney ſent one of their 
clergy to York, with letters, deſiring that archbiſhop 
(who was then, in fact, poſſeſſed of a juriſdiction over 
the church of Scotland) to conſectate him to be their 
biſhop. The laſt popiſh biſhop was Adam Hepburn, 
who conformed to the Reformation, and lived many 
years aſter it. He was an eminent man in his time, 
a lord of council and ſeſſion; he crowned king Fame: 


VI. was father to the lord 1 where be 


was abbot, and where his tomb remains to this day. 
The brave lieutenant general George Hamilton, field- 


marſhal of Great Britain, was earl of Ortney, = 
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The bare deſcription of theſe iſlands, ſhort and 
imple as it is, will be abundantly ſuſficient to ſhew, 
(fiys a learned and modern writer *) that the Orkneys 
are very far from being mean or inconſiderable, even 
in point of territory or extent; ſince, taken together, 
they are equal to the county of Huntingdon in South 
Britain, of much the ſame ſize with the principality 
of Neufchatel in Swiſſerland, and not at all inferior in 
this reſpe&t to Zealand, which is the third of the 
United Provinces, In point of ſituation, theſe iſlands ' 
have alſo many, and thoſe very ſingular advantages, 
They are in the very centre of trade, or at leaſt might 
be made fo, to all the northern kingdoms of Europe; 
they lie open at all ſeaſons for the navigation to and 
ſrom America, and are ſeated in the middle between 
the Shetland and the Wafers andi; to which we may 
add, that veſſels from them may run down with equal 
facility either on the eaſt or on the weſt- ſide of Great 
Britain. | | 

This ſubject may be, (and ſurely, on all the prin- 
ciples of humanity, juſtice, and ſound policy, it de- 
ſerves to be) placed in a ſtronger and more conſpi- 
cuous point of light; for, though hitherto little 
conſidered, theſe remote iſlands are moſt conveniently 
and happily diſpoſed, from their different ſizes and 
circumſtances, for the introduction of many valuable 
commodities from foreign countries, to encreaſe the 
number of their materials; and the ſame methods 
might be uſed for the improvement of their own 
breed of horſes, ſwine, ſheep, goats, and black cattle, 
Thus ſupplied with the means of an eaſy and plenti- 
ful ſubliſtence, together with an additional ſtock of 
commodities, proper to exerciſe their ſkill, their la- 
bour, and their application, and the preſent inhabi- 
uuts being inſtcuCted by a few families ſent and ſet- 


* 4 P. litical Survey of Great Britain, Vol. J. p. 662. 
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tl-d among them for that purpoſe, theſe ifles, in the 
ſpace of a few years, would be made, what it is the 
undoubted intereſt of Britain they ſhould be made, 
the feats of a variety of manufactures; by the help of 
waich, the people who live there would quickly be 
enabled to carry on a beneficial and extenſive foreign 
trade; more eſpecially it to, or rather previous to, all 
thele confiucrations, we add, that which is indeed 
the moſt obvious improvement, their entering into, 
and ſteadily pu-fuing what was intended them by na- 
ture, almoſt very kind of fiſhery. 

There is no doubt of the poſſibility of embracing 
molt, if not all theſe means, of emerging from want 
and infignificance; and if a few vigorous ſteps were 
once taken, in order to give a beginning to any of 
theſe, it would foon change the face of affairs in the 
Orkneys. We ſhould then gradually ſee, what ſurely 
was the deſign of Providence, every ifland, holm, 
and rock, applied to ſome uſeful purpoſe ; and the 
people being enabled and encouraged to be induſtrious, 
would, ſeizing with alacrity what they have fo long 
and ardently ſighed for, become active in agriculture, 
Hug, manual arts, navigation, and commerce, and 
of courſe, from the vigorous exertion of their own in- 
duſtry, become eaſy and happy. As the natural and 
infallible conſequence of foch a change, inſtead of 
their being as they are of little uſe to themſelves, and 
ſcarce at all known to the inhabitants of the ſouthern 

arts of Britain, it would, in no very long ſpace, 
bring their numerous Hlands to be eſteemed a very v. 
luable and profitable province of the Britiſh empice. 

It is, from the preceding account of theſe ifles aud 
their produce, rendered manifeſt, that there are ſuſ- 
ficient materials in them to work upon ; and, indeed, 
this was obſerved and inſiſted upon above a century 
ago. But becauſe it was neglected then, and has 
been fo ever ſince, it does not follow, that it ought , 
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be neglected for ever, more eſpecially by ſo potent a 
nation, and in an age of ſpeculation like this, ſo fer- 
tile in, and ſo famous for, its its improvements. 
The Orkneys, from their centrical ſituation, ſeem to 
be extremely fit for the erecting a general magazine 
of all things requiſite for every kind of fiſhery, and 
being within a day's fail of the /Zefern Ilinds on one 
ſide, and the Shetland Iles on the other, they might 
be commodioufly furniſhed from thence with the 
means of entering at once upon this important branch 
of huſbandry, in their own bottoms, and for their 
own benefit, which would infallibly, and without any 
other aſſiſtance, put this trade totally and for ever into 
the hands of Britiſb ſubjects. Several of theſe iſlands 
are no lefs happily diſpoſed for the Greenland and 
North American whale-filhery ; for here they might de- 
polit their ſtores, bring hither their blubber, extract 
their oil, and from hence export it in caſks- to proper 
markets In time of war, theſe iflands would be an 
excellent ſtation for a ſmall ſquadton of his majeſty's 
ſhips, as well.for the protection of our own commerce, 
u for annoying that of our enemies; in which light 
alſo, its ports and roads would be very. convenient for 
privateers 
t would be highly expedient to introduce the 
Dutch model, for rendering iſlands, 1a their own na- 
ture much worſe than theſe, rich and flourithing. 
This is no other, than maturely conſidering, and then 
carefully adapting, particular matters. to ſuch iſlands, 
as from their ſize, ſituation, produce, and natural ad- 
vantages, are fitteſt for their reception. Such, for ex: 
ample, as encouraging boats, ſloops, and bark-builg- 
ing, in any iſland where there are many creeks-and 
hays of different. ſizes, for the commodious. launching 
ad convenient reception of ſuch veſſels when built. 
The encouraging, - in. ſame_ or other of the larger 
lands, the raiſing and manufacturing of hemp and 
P 5 flax, 
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flax, for the important purpoſes of making twine, 
nets, cordage, and other fiſhing and naval ſtores, 
than which nothing would be — when ſufficient 
markets are once open for them among themſelves. 
Theſe are modes of improvement which have been, 
ſome of them at leaſt, mentioned long ago, and are 
all of them ſo plain and obvious, that they cannot be 
controverted; but there are two others which muſt 
not be omitted. The firſt is the erecting an wntve: ſij, 
which might be done at a very ſmall expence, added 
to the application of what the people pay in virtue of 
the old eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſhment. This univerſity, 
from the centrical ſituation of the Or#neys, would pro. 
bably be attended with the following happy effects. 
Firſt, it would take away the neceſſity of ſending the 
youth out of the country, where their parents are 
compelled to be at the charge of their education, and 


who, from this very circumſtance of being brought 


up in another place, and accuſtomed to other objects, 
people, and manners, are ſo weaned from their coun- 
try, that not one in five of them return. In the next 
place, it would fave the expence which their parents 
are now at, or, in other words, would keep conſider- 
able ſums of money in the country, (which now, and 
unleſs fome ſuch remedy is applied, will for ever go 
out of it), and conſequently contribute to encreaſe the 
circulation, which is a point of infinite importance, 
Laſtly, it would attract numbers of young perſons 
from the northern extremity of the continent, from 
the iſlands, and it may be from Norway, Denmark, 
and Germany, which would bring both men and mo- 
ney into the Or4neys, and be productive of other ad- 
vantages. | 

If this deſcription and account of their produce an 
reſources, ſhould be ſo fortunate as to throw ligt 
ſufficient on this ſubject, to induce any able and in- 
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the Orkneys, and by the methods here propoſed, or 
any other, enable the inhabitants to turn their abili- 
ties and labour to their own, and to the public emo- 
lument, it will certainly produce very falutary, per- 
haps very ſurpriſing effects. The bringing the endea- 
yours of 30,000 perſons to live in that eaſe, and with 
thoſe comforts their fellow- ſubjects in general enjoy, 
would encreaſe their porch" 445; nga] with Britain and 
other countries, promote the conſumption of their 
commodities and manufactures, and conſequently the 
revenues of the exciſe as well as cuſtoms. Theſe are 
advantages we have ſought, by peopling countries at a 
valt diſtance : would there be leſs prudence in draw- 
ing the ſame reſources here at home, eſpecially as we 
know not how ſoon our diſtant connections may fail 
us? Theſe people are confeſſed to be frugal and di- 
ligent; but they wiſh to find the ſweets of their own 
labour, and to feel their induſtry rewarded. What is 
this but an earneſt inclination to reſume their fiſher- 
ies, to ſerve on board our fleets, to bring more raw 
commodities to our markets, in order to carry more of 
our manufactures to theirs, to be inſtructed in our 
arts, to copy our examples, and thereby add to the 
mutual ſplendor of the Britiſb iſlands? Ought we 
not to turn an eye to ſuch people, ought we not to en- 
courage their deſires? In a word, ought we not to 
put it in their power to pay us tribute ? 

From this general ſurvey of the Orkneys, let us pro- 
ceed to the SHETLAND ISLANDs, between which and 
the former lies the Fair-/Je, which, riſes up in three 
high promontories, and is ſeen both in O-tney and 
Shetland. Tt is full three miles long, ſcarce half 
1 mile broad, and very craggy. There 1s in this 
iland a ſmall quantity of arable land, which is very 
fruitful, and well manured : they might have conſi- 
derably more ; but they are obliged to preſerve this for 
peat and paſturage. Fhey have, for the ſize of the 

P 6 land, 
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iſland, a great many ſheep, and thoſe are very good 
and fat; but they have no kind of moor-fowl or other 
game, but great plenty of ſea and water-fowl, and all 
kinds of fiſh upon their coaſts. They have a very 
pretty church, but no miniſter, being annexed to 
one of the pariſhes in Shetland, or ſerved by an ite- 
nerant miniſter, as ſome late accounts affert. A Jay. 
man reads the Scriptures every Sunday in the church, 
the inhabitants being a very religions, harmleſs, ſo. 
ber, and honeſt people. This iſland produced to its 
late proprietor between 50 and b6o/l. Sterling per ann, 
and was fold at Edinburgh, in the year 1766, for the 
ſum of 10, 200 l. Scots, or about 850/. Sterling, to 
James Stuart of Burgh, Eſq. 

The firſt of theſe iſlands, called the Mainland, is 
60 miles long, and, in ſome places, 16 broad: it 
runs into the ſea with abundance of promontories. It 
is beſt inhabited, and cultivafed, on the ſhore ; but 
the inner part is mountainous, and full of lakes or 
bogs, which makes travelling there dangerous to 
ſtrangers. The air is cool and piercing; yet many of 
the inhabitants live to a great age. About the ſum- 
mer ſolſtice they have ſo much light all night, that they 
can ſee to read by it. The ſun ſets between 10 and 11 at 
night, and 1iſes between 1 and 2 in the morning; and, 
on the other hand, they day is ſo much ſhorter, and the 
night longer, in the winter ; which, wjth the vio- 
lence of the tides, and the tèmpeſtuouſneſs of the ſeas, 
deprives them of all foreign correſpondence from O. 
tober to April, during which time they hear nothing 
of what paſſes in other parts of the world, A known 
inſtance of this was, that though the Revolution hap- 
pened to begin in Nyvember, they knew nothing of it 
till the May following, when a fiſherman, who ar- 
rived there, told them of it; and then they impriſen- 
ed him, in order to try him for ſpreading ſuch news. 

They are much ſubject to the ſcurvy, by eating 
too much fiſh ; but nature has furniſhed them with 
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cod great quantities of ſcurvy-graſs for an antidote. They 
thee W have little corn of their own growth, and therefore 
| all W import great quantities from Or4n-y. Their common 
very drink is whey, which they barrel up, and keep in 
| to cold cellars; this makes it very ſtrong, ſo that it 
ite- MW quickly turns their heads. Some of them keep for 
lay. their drink butter-milk mixed with water, and this 
rch, MI they call S/and. The better ſort have good beer and 
| ſo- ale, of which they are very liberal to ſtrangers. They 
o its MW have abundance of fiſh of all forts on their coaſts for 
ann, ! moſt part of the year: thoſe that abound moſt are 
- the cod, ling, and herring. They have alſo ſhell-fiſh of 
„, to all forts, with whales, ſeals, ſea-calves, and otters; 
and in the winter-time they burn oil of fiſh inftead of 
d, is MW candle. They abound with all forts of fowl, except 
1: it beath-cocks ; and other fowls, which frequent heaths, 
. It will not live there, when brought thither, though they 
but have abundance of heath. 'T hey have ſtore of geeſe, 
es or and many forts of ducks. They have plenty of little 
1s to Wl borſes, which they call /cheltres, ww fit for the huſ- 
ny of baadman's uſe, and pace naturally. They make coarſe 
ſum- W cloths, ſtockings, and knit gloves, for their own uſe, 
they and alſo for ſale to the Norwegians, Their grain is 
11 at Moats and big, but moſt of the latter. They have 
and, ¶ abundance of black cattle and ſheep. Their ewes are 
d the N very prolific, and for the moſt part bring forth two, 
vio- Wand ſometimes three lambs at once. Their fuel is 
\ eas, Mturf, peat, and heath. Their chief trade of export 
n Oc Wconſilts in fiſh, by the produce of which they pay their 
thing ent, and purchaſe neceſſaries. Their native language 
nown Nis old Gothic, or German, as was alſo that of Orkney; 
|; hap- but they generally now ſpeak Engliſb. In their cuſ- 
r of it toms and habit they much reſemble the Germans; 
o ar- Wout the better ſort imitate the Scots Lowlanders, Their 
riſon- Nicligion is Proteſtant, and they are generally, as well as 


ews. Ie Ortneymen, very devout. There were few or no 
ating W' celbyterians in theſe parts before the year 1700, 
with when 


great 
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when new miſſionaries came, and ejected the old MW ge 
clergy ; yet the people did not care to hear them, ſo run. 
long as they had any body elſe. They make uſe of no fron 


- phyſicians ; and if at any time they receive wounds, very 


they cure themſelves. There are two little towns in MW bow 
this iſland ; the firſt and oldeſt is Scalloway, on the M with 
weſt-ſide of the ifland, where there is a caſtle fou WM have 
ſtories high. The inhabitants are about 100 in nun- MM com 
ber. The ſecond and largeſt is Lerwick, which, by W featk 
their fiſhing-trade, is increaſed now to about 300 fa- M 
milies. | two 

There are ſeveral ancient monuments in theſe MW chur 


iſlands, and particularly thoſe called Pi#s houſes. By 


The Dutch, Hamburghers, &c. come hither to fil: abou 
in June, and go away again in Aug.. and September; N 
and ſometimes there are 2000 buſſes fiſhing in Braſa; ſorſal 


found at once. | $h, 
The moſt remarkable of the other iſlands here, are many 


Zeal, commonly called Ji, which is ſaid to be 20% 1;ke { 


miles long, and 8 broad. It is very mountainous, MW 64, a 
and full of moſs ; but there are pretty conſiderable are ve 
paſtures, in which they feed a great many ſheep, aud and ir 
it alſo affords plenty of peat. It ſeems to have been Th, 
populous in ancient times, ſince there are in it three Bruce 
churches, twenty chapels, and many P14/þ ſorts, Crake 

Farther north lies Vuiſt, much of the ſame dimen - eg, \ 


ſions, plain, pleaſant to the eye, fruitful and well in- But th 
habited. It is the pleaſanteſt of the Shetland iſles, hai the 7 
three churches, and as many harbours. "Sy 
Tronda lies over-againſt Scalloway; and is three In: 
miles long, and two broad. ; the 
A little north-eaſt lies Walſey, three miles long former 
and as many broad. hens 
On the eaſt of Braſſa's ſound lies Great Rule, eigbii vas bu 


miles long, and two broad : it has a good harbour, long fr 
Six leagues weſt from the Mainland lies Foula. It mile bi 


is about three miles long, narrow, and ſull of, A has a f 
ec 
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ſteep, and barren rocks, one of which is ſo large, and 
runs up to ſo great a height, as to be clearly ſeen 
from the Orkneys. It has ſcarce any paſturage, and 
very little arable land; but, though ſmall in ſize, is 
however very fertile, out of the produce of which, 
with fowl and fiſh, the poor inhabitants ſubſiſt. They 
have nothing that can be called a port, and the only 
commodities they have are ſtock-fiſh, train-oil, and 
feathers. > 4 

More to the eaſt lies Braſſa, five miles long, and 
two broad; it has ſome arable ground, and two 
churches, 

Burray is three miles long, has good paſturage, 
abounds with fiſh on the coaſt, and has a church in 
it. No mice will live here; and it is ſaid, they will 
forſake the place, wherever the earth of it is brought. 

Shetland is divided into 12 pariſhes ; but there are 
many more churches and chapels in it. This country, 
like Orkney, has no wood in it; but they have ſome 
fiſh and fowl peculiar to themſelves. 'The inhabitants 
are very bold in venturing to fea at all ſeaſons for fiſh, 
and in climbing the rocks for fowl. 

The chief families in Orkney and Shetland are the 
Bruces, Sinclairs, Mouats, Nivets, Chyneys, Stuarts, 
Grahams, Moodies, Douglaſſes, Honeymans, Trails, Ba- 
tres, Southerlands, Craigies, Youngs, Buchanans, &c. 
But the moſt ancient, and, I may ſay, original, are 
the Fletts, Hackrews, Richens, Feas, Sholas, Grottes, 
Kc. 

In the mouth of the river Forth lie ſeveral iſlands, 
the moſt conſiderable of which is the May: it was 
formerly dedicated to St. Adrian, who was martyred 
there by the Danes, and afterwards a religious place 
was built in memory of him. This iſland is a mile 
long from north to ſouth, and about a quarter of a 
mile broad : it lies ſeven miles from the coaſt of Fife, 
has a freſh-water ſpring, and a ſmall lake. No corn 


grows 
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rows here; but in the ſummer it affords paſturage 
or 100 ſheep, and 20 black cattle, The weſt- ſide i; 
inacceſſible, becauſe of high rocks; but the eaſt ſide 
is plain, and has four places, where boats may arrive, 
one of them a fafe harbour for ſhips during a ſtrong 
welt wind. Fiſh of all forts are numerous on the 
coaſt of this iſland ; and it abounds with fowl, parti. 
cularly thoſe called ſkarts, dunters, gulls, ſcouts, and 
kittawaax; the latter is about the ſize of a dove, and 
in Yuly is preferred to a partridge. The ſcouts are 
ſornewhat leſs than a duck, but their eggs are larger 
than thoſe of a gooſe, and, being boiled hard, eat 
very well with vinegar and parſley. This iſland of 
Mey formerly belonged to the priory of Pittenween, 
but was granted in fee by king Charles I. to Cunning. 
ham of Barns, with liberty to build a light-houſe there 
for the benefitof ſhips; for the maintainance of which 
they were to allow 2d. per ton, A tower of 40 feet 
high is built there for that end, with a fire every 
night; and the firſt builder was caſt away in return. 
ing from thence to his houſe 'in Fife, by a tempeſt 
which ſome poor old women were executed for raiſing, 
Higher up in the Firth lies Inchteith, betwixt Fift 
and Lothian, a mile and a half long, and about hall 
a mile broad; the ſoil is fat, and produces good prals, 
and abundance of phyſical herbs. It has four freſſ- 
water ſprings, and has many harbours, one towards 
each quarter. It riſes in the middle, and has a ſtrong 
ſtone fort raiſed upon it by queen Mary. There is a 
None quarry here, which ſends forth a ſtrong ſulphu- 
recus ſmell, when any pieces are broken off, but 
very fit for building. There ate great ſhoals of fiſh 
round the coaſts of this iſland, and abundance of of- 
ſters during the winter. This iſland had its name 
from the noble family of Keith, whoſe founder had 
this iſland, with the barony of Keith-mar eſchal in 


Lothian, and the hereditary dignity of earl ar bal in 


Scotland, 
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{:1i/ard, conferred upon him by king Malcolm II. in 
the year 1010, for his valour in the battle againſt the 
Danes at Bar in Angus. It came afterwards to the 
crown, and was given by king Robert II. to John lord 
Ly:n of Glames, he chief of that family, with the ba- 
rony of Kinghorn, upon his marrying that prince's 
daughter. It is ſince in other hands. It is obſerved, 
that here horſes grow fat in a little time. 

Higher up, within two miles of Aberdour, lies an 
iſland called St. Calm's- Inch, as being dedicated to St. 
Columba : it had formerly a famous abbey, with large 
endowments ; but it is now ruined; and, upon the 
alienation of abbey-lands, was given to the lord 
Duns, a branch of the family of Stuart. 

Higher up lies Incharvy, or Inchgary, between two 
promontories, near the Queen ferry; it was alſo for- 
tified, and che guns of the forts could reach the ſhore 
en both ſides, ſo that no ſhips could fafely paſs it 
without leave. 

On the top of a high rocky hill, at the weſt-end 
of the iſlands of Orkney, near the village of Steal, 
there is a ſort of pavement, conſiſting of ſtones vari- 
bully figured, ſome like a heart, others like a crown, 
a leg, a weaver's ſhuttle, &c. It takes up above a 
quarter of a mile in length, and from 20 to 30 feet 
in breadth, In removing any of theſe ſtones, the fi- 
pure is as neat on the under-ſfide, as the upper; and 
being as big as the life, all of one .colour, of a red- 
df kind of None, pitched in a reddiſh earth, and the 
parement fo very long, it cannot be any of the teſſel- 
lated or .chequered works of the Romans. Part of a 
garden-wall is decorated with theſe ſtones, and many 
of them ate taken away by the neighbouring gentry, 
to ſet them up like Dutch tiles in their chimnies ; fo 
that, at this rate, in lefs than a century, this pave- 
ment will, in all likelihood, ſubſiſt only in books, 1 

: $ 
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As the herring-fiſhery on the coaſt of Shetland ſtill 
is, and has long been, the diſtinguiſhing glory of thee 
iſles, I ſhall give as clear, but at the ſame time ag 
conciſe an account of it as poſſible, notwithſtanding 
we have already touched upon this ſubject in the be- 
ginning of the volume “. The herring is a fiſh that 
has been diſtinguiſhed by many honourable epithets, 
on account of the immenſe profits derived therefrom 
in commerce. It has the teſtimony of eminent phyfi- 
cians in its favour, as to wholeſomeneſs, when cured 
in its proper ſeaſon; and it is univerſally allowed, that 
the belt herrings in the world are caught upon the 
Shetland coaſts. I have no room to enter into conjec- 
tures or philoſophical reaſons, and ſhall therefore con- 
fine what is here advanced ſtrictly to facts. The ſirſt 
of theſe is, that about the beginning of the year, the 
herrings, like the mackrel, plaiſe, and other fiſh of 

aſſage, ifſue from the remote receſſes of the North, 
in a body ſurpaſſing deſcription, and almoſt exceed- 
ing the power of imagination. 

The firſt column detached, moves towards the 
weſt by the coaſls of Newfoundland in North America; 
the eaſtern column, proceeding leiſurely by the coalt 
of Ireland, ſends off one diviſion along the coaſts of 
Norway, which ſoon divides into two, one paſſing by 
the ſtrait of the Sound into the Baltic, the other to- 
wards Holland, Bremen, &c. The larger and deeper 
column falls directly upon the iſles of Shetland and 
Ortney; and, paſſing theſe, divide into two, the eal- 
tern column moving along that whole fide of Britain, 
detachirig gradually ſmaller ſhoals to the coaſt of 
Friezland, Holland, Zealand, Flanders, and Fran, 
while the weſtern column paſſes on the other ſide of 
Britain and Ireland. The remains of this body real- 
ſemble in the channel, and proceeding thence into 


e See this matter more fully diſcuſſed in Mt. Campbell's Survey of 
Great Britain, Vol, I, p, 692, &c, 
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e ocean, retire to their aſylum in the North, where 
in peace and fafety they repair the loſſes they have 
ſullained, and being grown large and luſty, break 
out again at the next ſeaſon, to make the ſame tour 
which has been already deſcribed. 

t would be a very difficult, and, in reſpect to my 
purpoſe, an almoſt uſeleſs undertaking, to endeavour 
at lixing the time when this fiſhery commenced. It 
3s certain, that at the beginning of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, it was conſidered as a matter of great 1 21 
ance in this as well as in other nations. But Wil- 
iam Buckold, who, as ſome aflirm, publiſhed this in- 
rention, (or who, as others ſay, died) at Biervliet in 
1386, (to whoſe tomb, it is aſſerted, Charles the fifth, 
nd his ſiſter the queen of Hungary, made a viſit, in 
zcknowledgment of the ſervices he had done the Low 
ntries) invented a new method of curing theſe fiſh, 
by which his countrymen, the Fleming, engroſſed 
this lucrative commerce, and to diſtinguiſh them, 
icſe were called Flemyh herrings. Others ſay, this 
invention was taught them by an Engliſhman, one Wile 
iam Belkinſon, much later; but however that matter 
be, certain it is, that the Fiemings were exceedingly 
nriched by it, till by the revolt of the United Pro- 
inces, this fiſhery fell into the hands of the Dutch, 
ho, by making many prudent ordinances, in refer- 
nce to the catching, curing, and exporting herrings, 
ixed this trade in their own hands, and excited 
hereby the wonder, envy, and jealouſy of all their 
jeighbours. 

There is, however, very little doubt to be made, 
hat the profits accruing to the Dutch from this fiſhery, 
ave been at certain times, though probably without 
my bad intention, magnified much beyond the truth. 
Ve will therefore, in order to come at 1 
ke a calculation, lay down certain facts from the be 


authorities, which may ſerve to ſhew the progroties 
ate 
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ſtate of the fiſhery, at the ſame time that it furnithes 
the means of gueſſing, with ſome degree of probabi- 
lity, at its vaſt value. | 

Sir William ifonſon, Sir Malter Raleigh, and other 
writers of thoſe days, men of experience, Proper 
judges, and who had ſcen what they advanced as facts, 
aſſure us, that the Dutch employed in their times, 
and had long employed, two thouſand bufles in the 
Shetland fiſhery. In 1633, Mr. Smith, who was ſent 
to Shetland by the earl of Pembreke to look ſtrictly into 
this affair, and to report the then ſtate of the Dutch 
fiſhing, fixes the number of buſles, when he was 
there, at 1500, and the veſſels that were there beſides 
employed in the cod-fiſhery at 400. 

It appears from very exact reſearches made aſter the 
Reſtoration, and by different modes of calculation 
which checked each other, that it was then to the full 
as conſiderable. But the ſubſequent wars with Eng: 
land and France bringing great loſſes on the ſubjects of 
the States Genera/, who had embarked their fortunes 
in this fiſhery, other nations beginning to interfere 
with them, and from a variety of cauſes, which it 
would be tedious here to mention, this trade gradually 
declined ; fo that in 1762, the Dutch had no more 
than 200 buſſes here; the Britiſh Herring Fiſhery 1 
very few ſhips, (which, however, caught more in 
proportion, and cured them to the full as well as the 
Dutch); the Swedes had alſo ſome buſſes, and there 
were ſome likewiſe from O/tend : from all of which, 
whatever they might do in former times, the natives 
drew but very little advantage. Though it is contra- 
Ty to the orders from H-/land, yet the natives fre- 
quently complain of ill uſage from the Dutch buſſes, 
by inſulting, and ſometimes ſpoiling their ſmall boats, 
more eſpecially when they attempt fiſhing in deep wa: 
ters. However, in regard to the ſubjects of that fe- 
Public, the herring-fiſhery may be at preſent decayed, 
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it would be no d ſüicult thing DYOVC, fy the ſulisſac- 
tion of the canuid as wel! as critical enquirer, that 
while it continued to flouriſh in thei: bands, the Dr ich 
drew trom their fiſhery out of the ocean waſhing the 
coaſts of theſe iſlands, to the amount of two hundred 
millions Steriing. A circumſtance chat may iurely, in 
ſome degree, entitle the Shetland iſlands to the notice 
of Great Britain. 

t is pretty evident, that if Britain hd been as at- 
tentive to her interelt as the Det h, ſhe might have 
drawn from the poſſeſſion of the tn ifles no ſmall 
ſhare of wealth to hericif; in conſequence of which, 
the inhabitants muſt bave been in a much better ſtate 
than they now are. Lhe buſineſs now is to look for- 
ward, and to conſider paſt miſtakes as proper admo- 
nitions; and there is no doubt, that they may ſtill be 
made profitable by proper means, and a conſtant at- 
tention. A great part of the lands, at leaſt a conſi- 
derable proportion of them, that now, and perhaps 
witiout encouragement for ever may, continue uſe- 
leis, might be brought into cultivation, if diſtributed 
among induſtrious tamilies, at very eaſy, and till in 
ſome degree improved, at no rents. T his would give 
ſuch as were ſettled on them a property, inſtil thereby 
z deep-rootcd affection and ſtrong attachment to their 
country, and furniſh a part of their ſubſiſtence. 

To facilitate their fiſhery, which mult ever furniſh 
the reſt, magazines ſhould be erected to ſupply them 
with all things requiſite for that employment, with- 
out reſpect of perlons, at equal, and at the loweſt 
rates; and means mult be likewiſe found to enable 
them gradually to procure larger boats, buſſes, and 
other veſſels, ſo as to put it in their power to catch, 
cure, and export their herrings and other fiſh in their 
own bottoms, towards which nothing would contri- 
bute more than to ſend a frigate anuually to protect 

them 
8 
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them from the encroachments and inſults of { 
"The ſmaller iſlands ſhould be alſo improved, h 
erecting ſalt works in ſome, by citabliſhing the many 
facture of nets in others, by ſupplying the neceſl; 
materials and conveniences for building ſtout bout 
and making caſks in the larger iſlands. - Kelp migt 
certainly be made even on the holms and ſkerries ; an 
having that and train-oll, would lead them to 1] 
making coarſe glaſs and ſoap, which would vary ar 
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encreaſe their cargoes. Two or three companies oil the 
invalids, properly choſen and employed as garriſonWon of 
would prove an eaſy and effectual method to teach thffficle, rat 
natives many little manual arts, and a variety rent ps 
uſeful trades, of which they are at preſent ignoran 
and by which induſtry would ſpread, in conſequen In the 
of its being apparently, certainly, and ſpeedily n 8 + 
x7 
=> mr people come to live better, and to biin x 
home cargoes in return for their fiſh and other co Neience 
modities, cuſtoms and exciſe would 1 Mere ſtil 
public for the encouragements propoſed; and, if oathed 
was not ſufficient, they might be obliged to ſurniſhFoard a 
certain ſupply of ſeamen to the royal navy in time Meing rea 
war, which they would be very far from conſiderit een for 
as a bardſhip, | t Laz 
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untaining a brief Account of the Riſe, Progreſs, 


mig und FExtinftton of the Rebellion raiſed in 
; nfl SCOTLAND in ihe Year 1745. 

0 {l 

y nf SHALL now proceed to give a brief account of 
ies the riſe, progreſs, and ſuppreſſion, of the rebel- 


on of 1745, which I have reſerved for a diſtinct ar- 


ch thWcle, rather than give it in detached pieces in dif- 
ety afcrent parts of this volume. 

Oran 

jen] In the ſummer of the year 1745, it was diſcovered, 
ly Hat ſome preparations were privately making for an 


xpedition into Scotland; and a principal officer in the 
rench navy raiſed a company of 100 men, under 
retence of the Ea/t-India Company's ſervice, which 
ere ſtiled Grafſins de Mer, and were handſomely 
loathed in blue, faced with red. They were put on 
rniſhFoard a frigate carrying 18 guns; and, every thing 
ime Meing ready, the eldeſt ſon of the Pretender, who had 
derineen for ſome time before in France, came privately to 
| birt Lazare, in Britany, where, on the 14th of July, 
e embarked with about 50 Scots and Iriſb, in order 

o land in the ſouth-weſt of Scotland. 
This frigate was joined off Belleiſſe by the Elizabeth, 
man of war of 66 guns, which had been taken from 
s by the French, and was now extremely well man- 
ed for this ſervice. In their paſſage ſhe fell in with 
fleet of Eng/tſh merchantmen under convoy of three 
E en of war, one of which, viz. the Lion, command- 
d by the gallant captain Brett, engaged the Elizabeth 
dr nine hours; but ſoon after the engagement began, 
e frigate bore away, and continued her intended 
voyage. 
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voyage. The Elizabeth, when night came on, mad. 
a ſhift to get away, and returned to Bret quite dit 
abled, having her captain and 64 men killed, ay 
120 dangerouſly wounded. She had on board a large 


. ſum of money, and arms for ſeveral thoufand men. 


The frigate cruiſed for ſome days between the 


40ands of Bara and V,, and at laſt ſtood in for the 


coat of Lochaber, and there landed, betwixt the iſland 
of Auil and Skie, the young Chevalier, and his at 
tendants. He went firſt to the houſe of Mr. A 
donald of Kenloch-1Toidart, where he remained ſe 
ſome time before he was in any condition to ſhew 
bimſelf in public; but, about the middle of Auguf 
being joined by the Camerons of Lochiel, the Macdonali 
of Glengary, the Stuarts of Appin, and others of the 
clans, to the number of between 1500 and 2000 mer 
he reſolved to ſet up his ſtandard. This was accord 
ingly done, aud the motto he made choice of v 
Tandem Triumphans, that is, At length Triumphant. 
About the middle of Avgy/? he appeared with hi 
forces in the neighbourhood of Fort William, an 
about this time publiſked ſeveral of his father's mani 
feſtoes ; among which was one dated in 1743, which 
plainly ſkewed that an invaſion was then intended 
another in 1745, dclaring his fon regent ; anda third 
containing large promiles to the people of Scotland 
Soon after, two companies of St. Carr's regiment (4 
in with the rebels, whom they were ſent to reconnitic 
and were moſt of them taken priſoners, as captait 
Sweatnam of Guije's regiment was preſently aſter ; b 
he was rcleaſed upon his parole ; and it was fron 
this gentleman that the firſt diſtinct accounts were ob 
tained of the force, diſpoſition, and deſign of there 
bels, who began then to think themſelves {tron 
enough to march ſouthward. | 
Lieutenant-general Sir John Cope, commander i 


chief of the king's forces in Scotiand, drew * 
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the troops then in that kingdom, armed the militia, 
and took ſuch other precautions as he thought requi- 
ite: and at length judged it expedient to march 
northward, in order to find out the enemy, ſuppoſing 
that they would either wait for him at the Chain, which 
the name ulually given to the great road croſs the 
r the ind from Inverreſt to Fort William, or endeavour to 
land meet and fight him in his paſſage; but they did nei- 
tler: for white the general made a long and fatiguing 
MuY nirch to Inverneſs, the rebels gave him the ſlip, and, 
d foliniiead of marching through the paſs of Corryerceh; 
ſhewM!'1-y took the way over the mountains, ſeized Perth, 
vel Mor the 4th of Septrmber, and on the 5th proclaimed 
onal; Pretender there ; the perſon called the duke of 
t hall , the late marquis of 7 wlibardin ſtiling himſelf 


ade 
dif 
an 
large 
1 


the 


meniuke of Ath:l, lord Geige Alurray his brother, and 
ccoro{ereral others, joining and declaring for him; by 
f vale ich their numbers ſo much encreated, that on the 
". Wit they began their march towards the Hrth; which 


nh dier they forded at the Frews on the 13th, and ſum- 
» noncd Glaf76ww ; but receiving no anfwer, on the 14th 
matey directed their march eaſtward towards Edinburgh. 
whicl Mean time Sir Fohn Cope reached | Inverneſs, from 


nded Wilence he diſpatched orders for tranſports to be ſent 
chu im to Aberdeen, in order to bring his forces back by 
tian to the port of Leith ; and with this view he march- 
ent ſel | with all poſſible expedition ſrom Inverneſs to Aber- 
nn, where he embarked his men; and, on the 16th 
capri S-ptember,, entered the harbour of Dunbar, where the 
rr; buſh... day the men landed, and on the 18th, the artil- 
s fron ry. They were {carce well aſhore, before they had 
ere vice of the city of Edinburgh being in the hands of 
2 he rebels, with whom the lord provoſt and ſome 


her magiſtrates had a kind of treaty on the 16th in 
je evening z and, terms being ſettled, the rebels en- 
red the place the next morning about five o' clock. 
encral Gueſt had retired into the caſtle, with a ſmall 
Vol. IV. * number 
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number of regular troops; the Bznk, and moſt of the / 
public oſhces having been removed into that ſortreß MW when 
before. Brigadier Fowke, with Gardiner's and Hamil. I and t 
ton's dragoons, having joined Sir 7% Cope's army, MW drive 
they, on the 19th, marched from Dunbar, and en-] muni; 
camped at night on the weſt-ſide of FHadingtoun ; the] and h. 
next morning carly they continued their march, and On 
in the evening reached Pre/ton-Pans, the Highlander tne pc 
appearing on the high grounds to the ſouth of them. W under 

dome firing paſſed during the night. Sept. 21ſt inH of this 
the morning, about three o' clock, they attacked the for :cm 


king's troops; and the dragoons breaking on the firltM ind! 
fire, left the foot expoſed to the F1ghlanders, by who, 
after a ſhort diſpute, they were defeated, a conſide hey! 
able number killed, and the beſt part of the reſt mad lies of 
prifoners, the few field-pieces they had with them beWhne fi, 
ing likewiſe taken. T his is by ſoine called the batt: be: 
of Pre/ton-Pans, by others the battle of Seaton, fromin one 
two little towns near which it was fought. hey dig 


The rebels, on the 28th, ſent out parties to Haul latte 
dingtoun and Dunbar, and their prifoners to PerthMmn1:ched 
and, on the 2gth, began to take their meaſures fo beld-pie 
cutting off all communication between the caſtle ofÞÞ.icry a 
Edinburgh and the town; which, conſidering be trac 
they wanted heavy artillery, and indeed all other reWlaces, t. 
quiſites for a ſiege, was a very needleſs and wild at! mad 
tempt. Mean 

On the firſt of Oelober, they opened their trenchbief of 
on the Caftle hill, a little below the reſervoir; upoWnore the 
which the caſtle fired upon them, killing three meg f re 


and wounding a commanding officer; ſo that by foufWh- e 
in the afternoon they abandoned their works.— I b. 
city of Glaſz-w being ſummoned a ſecond time, H 
15,000]. being demanded by way of contribution», [key 
they were conſtrained to compound the matter for c of 

guiheas, which were immediately paid. Hoſtiliti % barrel 
continued between the garriſon of the caſtle of — eig 
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bþyrgh, and the rebels, till the 5th in the evening: 
when, feveral houſes being beat down by the artillery, 
and the rebels having loſt 20 men in an attempt to 
drive part of the garriſon from the Ca/tle-hill, the com- 
munication between the town and caſtle was reſtored, 
and hoftilities ceaſed. 

On the 7th, the rebels demanded half a crown in 
tne pound from the landlords of houſes in Edinburgh, 
under pain of military execution. About the middle 
of this month, they were joined by conſiderable rein- 
ſorcements under the command of ſeveral perſons of 
diſtinction, particularly old Gordon of Glenhucket, 
firbes, lord Pitſſigo, the earl of Kilmarnock, and others. 
[| ey likewiſe received from abroad conſiderable ſup- 
lies of ammunition, military ſtores, ſmall arms, and 
me held-pieces. There was alſo one Mr. Boyer, or, 
1s he ſtiled himſelf, marquis De Guilles, came over 
in one of theſe verſels from France, as an agent, whom 
hey dignified with the title of ambaſſador. Towards 
he latter end of the month, a great part of their army 
mu ched to Dalkerth, to which place they removed their 
hel {-pieces and ammunition z and, having ereCted a 
batiery at Alloway, to ſecure the paſſage of the Firth, 
they tranſported, from Aontrojſe, Stone-hive, and other 
places, the ſupplies they had received from abroad, 
ad made other diſpoſitions to march ſouthward. 

Mean time field marthal Fade, commander in 
hicf of the army intended for the north, began to 
nove that way with his forces; conſiſting of ſome 
£19/i/h regiments, both horſe and foot, together with 

Dutch auxiliaries, and a train of field artillery, 
ideea body of Brittfh troops, under the command of 
rl of Albemar le, landed at Newca/ile, The Tryal 

Hop likewiſe brought into Hriſtal, a Spaniſh thip, on 

of which were 2500 fufils with bayonets, and 
> warrels of gunpowder, fe-en. cheſts of money, 
kc, deſigued for the ſervice of the rebels, By this 
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time likewiſe the militia in the northern counties were 
raiſed, and aſſociations and voluntary contributions ſet 
on foot in molt parts of the kingdom. 

In the county of 174 particularly, through the 
timely vigilance and zeal ot the archbiſhop (Dr. Th:. 
mas Herring) aſſiſted by the nobility and gentry, four 
new regiments were raiſed, cloathed, and diiciplined, 
at the expence of the county, 1 here was likewile a 
conſiderable body of gentlemen volunteers on horde. 
back, ſtiled the royal hunters, who ſerved at their 
OWN expence, put in motion under the command of 
major-general Og/eth;rpe. In Scotland, the lord preſi- 
dent of the Court of Sc ſſion, Duncan Forbes, Eſq. cli. 
tingutſhed himſelf by his zeal and activity, in diſtti. 
buting commiſſions for raiſing ſeveral independent 
companies in the North; which were to be put under 
the command of the earl of Loudon; ſo that by the 
end of the month there was an army of 14,000 men 
formed in the north of England, and a very conlider- 
able body raiſed in the North of Scotland, for the ſe- 
curity of [nverne/s, Fort William, and other garriſons 
there: which military preparations, joined to the 
loyal ſpirit which ſhewed itſelf in all parts of the nz 
tion, and more particularly at Londen, very probably 
diſappointed the deſigns of the dilaffefted, hinderec 
many from joining the rebels, and even drew off ſom 
who had gone to Edinburgh with that reſolution. 

On the iſt of Nvember the young Chevalier came 
to the camp at Dalkeith, and there bred his head 
quarters, as lying. very conveniently, either for ſend 
ing ſpies, or detachments, to ſce what was doing i 
the North of England. He had, however, but coc 
encouragemeat, ſome refuſing to read his letters, a 
ſeveral of his emiſſaries being ſeized at Newcoflt 
Berwick, and other places. He detached two advanced 
corps from thence, one of which marched toward 
Pennycoach, and the other to Leanbead, both places 7 
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ere Wl being in the way to Peebles and Carhk/le : theſe detach- 
et I ments eſcorted their baggage and ammunition ; and 
on the 5th their force bgan their march ſouthwards in 
three columns. 

At this time the duke of Perth (as he he ſtiled him- 
ſelf) had the title of general; lord George Murray 
had the poſt of lieutenant- general; lord EI, who 
was eldeſt ſon to the then earl of Tens, commanded 
thoſe that were about the perſon of the young Preten- 
der, and were ſliled his life-guards ; the carl of X/ 
marnock acted as colonel of huflars ; and lord Piiſligo 
had the command of the Angus horſe. 

But though, in regard to their intereſts, thoſe people 
were honoured with thoſe commands, it was known, 
that the Pretender confided entirely in a few perſons, 
moſt of whom came over with him. At the head of 
bis councils was Sir Thomas Sheridan, who had been 
long about him, an /r;þ gentleman, of a middle age, 
det · and reputed a man of capacity; colonel Suilivan, who 
ſe - Nad been a little while in the French ſervice, and was 
ions fomewhat of an engineer; general Macdonald, an 
\ thefW/-i/> officer who was his aid de camp: Mr. Kelly, who 
-a ſo long in the Tower on the affair of Atterbusy, 
iſhop of Rechefler; and Mr. Murray of Broughton, 
ho aCted all along as his ſecretary. The number of 
en that the young Pretender had with him at this 
unctute ſcems to have been about 75000; ſome of 
hom, when they confidered the dangers to which 
head bey were expoſed, deſerted. But, notwithſtanding 
his and other diſappointments, the rebel chiefs, con- 
Inuing firm in their firſt reſolution, began to paſs the 
[weed on the th, and the ſame day their advanced 
Wards entered England. 

Marſhal Made, who was by this time arrived at Neu- 
Me, had formed the king's armythere, and would have 
arched to fight the rebels, if he had not found it 
eccary to be firlt informed, whether they really in- 
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tended to invade England, and which route they meant 
to take, that of Newca//le or Carliſle, He cauſed like. 
wile a declaration to be publiſhed, promiſing pardon 
to ſuch of the Highlanders, as returned to their duty by 
the 12th of November; and took ſuch precautions for 
the ſecurity of the adjacent country, as obliged the 
rebels, who were too tar advanced to think of retiring 
into Scotland, to throw themſelves into the weſtern 
road, to which their people in general, and moſt of 
their chieſs ſeemed at firſt to be leaſt inclined. 

The rigour of the ſeaſon, their late forced marches, 
and a kind of flux among the ſoldlers, retarded the 
operations of the king's troops for ſome time ; but 
good quarters, proper refreſhments, and the extravr- 
dinary care of their officers, ſoon overcame thoſe difli- 
culties, and put the army into ſo good a condition, as 
enabled them to go through the winter campaign with 
tewer inconveniences, and- much leſs loſs, than could 
have been reaſonably expected, conſidering the great 
hardſhips, and exceſſive fatigues to which thoſe corps 
particularly that had ſerved all the ſummer in Flanders 
had been expoſed, 

On the 7th of November the rebel army advanced to 
Halyhaugh, and from thence ſent out parties to ſcour 
the adjacent country. On the 8th, they came to 
Langton; and on the gth they appeared on a mod 
two miles from the city of Carliſſe. This place was for- 
merly very ſtrong, and conſidered as a bulwark againſt 
the Scots. The beſt part of its old walls were ſtand- 
ing ; and the caſtle, though an ancient irregular for- 
treſs, had ſuch remains of ſtrength, that, in the 
opinion of colonel Durand, who commanded there, 
it was tenable againſt a better army than that of the 
rebels. In point of force there was the whole militi 
of the two counties of Cumberland and Weftmeriant 
and ſome invalids in the caſtle; ſo that, when the 
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ſuſed to give up the place; upon which the rebels 
filed off towards Brampton, where they ſpent ſome 
time in conſulting what was to be done. 

t is ſaid, that the officers were inclined to march 
on; but the men ſhewing a defire to return to Car- 
iſle, it was not judged adviſeable by their ſuperiors to 
crols their inclinations : and therefore, after cutting a 
great deal of wood for faſcines and ſcaling- ladders, in 
Corby and Harwick parks, they, on the 13th, began 
to move back towards Carlile. The place, in all pro- 
bability, might even then have made a defence; but 
the threats of the rebels had ſuch an effect, that the 
white flag was hung out, and the town capitulated on 
the 15th, and the caltle too was given up; but the go- 
vernor took care to withdraw, as diſliking the terms, 
and perſiſted in his firſt opinion, that the place might 
have been defended. "Thus this city fell into the 
hands of the rebels, who immediately cauſed the Pre- 
tender to be proclaimed, and put a garriſon into the 
callle, under the command of the duke of Perth. 

A: foon as marſhal /Zade had intelligence at News 
cis of the route which the rebels had taken, ke rr- 
ſolved, notwithſtanding the ſeverity of the ſeaſon, to 
march from thence to the relief of Carlille; and ac- 
cordingly on the 16th, the army began to move for 
that purpoſe. His excellency intended to have begun 
his march, as ſoon as it was light ; but moving frum 
the left, the Swi/s troops had the van, which delayed 
their motions ſeveral hours, to the great prejudice of 
the expedition; for the weather being exceſſively cold, 
attended with a deep ſnow and a hard frol. the 
troops ſuffered very much. The major-generals Heu- 
er and Oglethorpe, and the brigadiers Cholmondeley and 
Hordaunt, marched on foot at the head of the infan- 
try to encourage the ſoldiers. It was eight at night, 
and very dark, before the front got into the camp at 
Uvingtonz and though the ſoldiers marched with 
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great chearfulneſs, yet, the roads being terribly bro. 
ken, and full of ice, it was forelcen, that many of 
the laſt column might drop through exceſſive fatigue; 
and therefore the major-generals Huſte and Oglethorpe 
fent out countrymen with lights and carts, to aſſiſt the 
rear-guard, and bring up the tired men; in which 
ſervice they were employed till near nine the next 
morning. 

On the 17th, the marſhal continued his march to 
Hexham, where he arrived with the firſt line about 
four in the afternoon ; but the rear of the army did 
come up till near midnight. His excellency having 
intelligence that Carliſe had ſurrendered, reſolved to 
march back to Neweaj!le ; but the weather continuing 
bad, and the roads being become in a manner im- 
paſſable, he did not arrive there with the army, till 
the 22d; and even then the forces under his com- 
mand were ſo exceſſively fatigued, that, if it had not 
been for the great care taken of them by the people of 
Newcaſtle, who ſhewed the utmoſt zeal and affection 
in providing them quarters, they muſt have been in a 
great meaſure ruined by this fatiguing march, 

This invaſion of the rebels having thrown all the 
northern and north-weſtern parts of the kingdom in- 
to great confuſion, direCtions were given for forming 
another army in Lancaſhire. The city of Chefter was 
alſo put into a condition of defence, in a ſurprizing 
ſhort ſpace of time, by the care and diligence of the 


earl of Cholmondeley, At Liverpool likewiſe, all neceſ- 


fary precautions were taken, and the inhabitants of 
that town ſhewed all the ſpirit and reſolution that 
could be defired. 

"The rebels did not continue long at Carli/le.; for 
on the 19th the young Pretender made his entry into 
that city, and on the 20th his forces continued their 
march to Penrith, from whence they advanced, on 


the 22d, to Kendal; moved from thence to Lancaſle- 
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on the 24th ; and on the 27th reached Pręſſen. The 
were at Migan and Leigh on the 28th ; and in the al- 
ternoon of the ſame day an advanced party entered 
Manchefler, where they began to beat up for volun- 
teers, but with much leſs ſucceſs than they expected 
though ſome few people joined them; and they had 
likewiſe picked up ſome perſons of deſperate fortune 
in their march; but, however, nobody of any rank or 
diſtinction came in, which, without doubt, was a 
great diſappointment ; for they had flattered themſelves 
with the hopes of a conſiderable inſurrection in their 
favour, 

On the 29th, the main body of their army moved 
towards Manchefler, and about ten in the morning 
their horſe entered the town. About two in the af- 
ternoon the young Pretender, at the head of a conſi- 
derable body of picked Highlanders, and in their drels, 
marched into Mar.chefter, and was proclaimed. At 
nizht the rear of their army arrived ; but though they 
hal demanded quarters for 10,000 men, it was judged 
they never had in Mancheſter above half that num- 
ber. 

On the 36th of Oeber, a part of the rebel army 
marched for Stockpert, and the reſt for Knutsford : 
they carried off all the horſes they could meet with in 
the neighbourhood of Mancheſter ; at night ſeveral par- 
ties crofſed the river Merſey at different places, over 
bridges made of trees and planks laid acroſs, in m— 
of which, they compelled the country-people to afh 
them. It is very remarkable, that in their whole pro- 
greſs no diſcoveries could be made of the routes they 
intended to take, becauſe they were never, given out 
above an hour before their march began; and neither 
oſhcers nor ſoldiers knew over night, whither they 
were to go, or what ſervice they were to perform, the 


next morning: which ſecrecy, in all probability, pre- 
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ſerved them from deſtruction ; ſince, however for. 
midable they might be at a diſtance, thoſe who ſaw 
them at Manche/ter, and other places, were very far 
from thinking they made a dreadful appearance. 

In the mean time the duke of Cumberland's army 

was forming in Stafford/hire : for, upon the approach 
of the rebels, it was reſolved, that his royal highneſs 
ſhould be ſent down to command the forces in that 
part of the kingdom ; and accordingly he arrived at 
Litchfield on the 28th of Novemher.; that army being 
ſuppoſed to conſiſt of upwards of 12,000 men, well 
furniſhed with artillery, and making a fine appear- 
ance. 
The army under the command of field-marſhal 
Wade began to move towards the latter end of the 
month, the cavalry having reached Darlington and 
Richmond by the 25th; and on the 29th, marſhal 
Wade, with the infantry, was at Per ridge; from 
whence he propoſed to march to Wetherby, and to 
canton the whole army in the adjacent villages ; look- 
ing upon this as the moſt convenient fituation, either 
for diſtreſling the enemy, in caſe they ſhould attempt 
to retire, or for co-operating with his royal highneſs's 
forces, as occaſion ſhould require. By theſe well con- 
certed diſpoſitions, all apprehenſions of danger were 
in a great meaſure taken off, and the country people 
began every where to recover their ſpirits, and to put 
themſelves in the beſt poſture of defence they could, 
for fear of being viſited by theſe Highland invaders. 
Such was the ſituation of things at the cloſe of NM. 
vember; and we now return to the progreſs of the re- 
bels ſo long as they continued to perſiſt in their wild 
deſign of advancing into South Britain. | 

On the firſt of December, the young Chevalier, with 
the main body of his army, and all his artillery, en- 
tered Macclesfield; and at this time the greateſt part of 
the rebels really expected an engagement, as ur- 
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by their ſcaling, firing, and putting in order their 
pieces all the afternoon and evening of that day. But 
what were the true intentions of the Chevalier, and 
his councils of war, it is impoſſible to ſay, fince at 
firſt it was believed, they intended to march into 
ales; but perceiving that, if they ſhould accompliſh 
that ſcheme, they ſhould certainly be ſhut up there, 
and reduced to great neceſſities in a mountainous 
country, with which they were not acquainted, they 
abandoned this project as impracticable. On the 2d, 
about 2000 of their foot paſſed by Gowſworth, and 
about the like number of horſe and foot entered Con- 
getan; and the next day, theſe two great bodies of 
their forces advanced, one of them to Leet, and the 
other at AſpZurn, within 15 miles of Derby. 

On the 4th in the morning, the Pretender's ſon en- 
tered Derby with near 5000 horſe, and about 2000 
foot ; and in the evening the reſt of their forces, their 
artillery, and baggage, arrived there likewiſe ; but 
with all the precaution poſſible, to hinder any exact 
account from being taken of their numbers; which 
was a point they laboured with the utmoſt diligence 
during their whole march. On their firſt coming into 
Derby it was judged, both from the meaſures they 
took, and from the behaviour of their chiefs, that 
they were till diſpoſed to march on. In the evening, 
however, they held ſeveral councils of war, in which 
he diſputes among their chiefs roſe ſo high, that they 
ould not be concealed ; yet they agreed upon nothing 
hat night, except levying the public money, which 
hey did with unuſual circumſtances of terror and vio- 
ence. The next day they continued at Derby, gud 
bout noon in a council held, in the preſence of the 
young Pretender, a final reſolution was taken of re- 
urning back into Scotland. 

It was obſerved by the people of the houſes, where 
heir principal commanders quartered, that, upon the 
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riſing of this laſt eouncil, their chiefs looked very de- 
Jefled ; and that ſome of them railed at the French 
and J, iſb about the young Pretender, and others made 
no ſcruple of ſaying they were betrayed. This is cer- 
tain, that, whatever was the matter, they were thence- 
forward always diffident of each other ; and that the 
Pretender himſelf was afterwards not much conſider- 
ed, and but indifferently obeyed. 

The duke of Cumberland, at the head of the king's 
ſorces, took all imaginable pains to ſorce the rebels 
to a deciſive engagement; and (when that was found 
impoſſible) to hinder their march into Vert Wales, 
or to alarm the nation by continuing their+incurſion, 
and advancing farther into the heart of the kingdom. 
In order to effect the former of theſe purpoſes, his 
royal highneſs advanced to Stane, upon the firſt advice 
of the rebels being at Congleton ; but when it appeared, 
that their true deſign was to march to Derby, the 
king's forces moved towards Northampten, to inter- 
cept them in their route ſouthwards; and having 
been informed, that the rebels had poſſeſſed them. 
ſelves of Swark/?on bridge, his royal highneſs encamp- 
ed on the 6th with the greateſt part of the ſorces on 
Meriden Common, between Coleſhill and Coventry. 

In the mean time marſhal ade had marched the 
army under his command to I/etherby, where he en- 
camped on the 5th; and the fame day orders were 
given for the horſe and dragoons to proceed to Don- 
cafter, whither the foot were to follow them. Theſe 
diſpoſitions afforded ſufficient reaſon ſor the rebels to 
retreat, ſince whoever conſiders them attentively, will 
find, that, in the firſt place, it would have been 
yery difficult for them to have proceeded farther, 
without meeting with, and being obliged to fight, 
the duke's army, which was what they never defign- 
ed; and, on the other hand, if they had ſucceeded 
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nued their march, without coming to a battle, it muſt 
ve ended in their abſolute ruin, ſince a delay of two 


or three days would have rendered their retreat north- 


ward altogether impoſſible. 

Before we proceed farther, it is requiſite to obſerve, 
that the ſecond ſon of the Pretender being arrived in 
France, there were about this time vaſt preparations 
made for the invaſion of this kingdom; and though, by 
thetimely and prudent precautions taken by the lords of 
the Admiralty, they were prevented, yet they occa- 
ſioned a great deal of conſuſion, and proved, in that 
reſpect, of ſome ſervice to the rebels; but, in another 
ſenſe, they were of ſervice to the nation, ſince they 
not only kept alive, but heightened, that ſpirit of zeal 
and loyalty, which had appeared from the breaking 
out of the rebellion, and of which all ranks and de- 
grees of geople gave at this time ſuch lively teſtimo- 
nies, as were ſufficient to convince even our enemies, 
that his late majeſty reigned in the hearts and affec- 
tions of his ſubjeCts, as well as over their perſons, 

Yet, in North Britain, the flame of rebellion be- 
gan again to ſpread itſelf, by the aſſiſtance of the 
French ; for lord Fohn Drummond having landed with 
about 500 men at Aberdeen, Peterhead, and Montroſe, 
he was very ſoon joined by that body which lord 
Lewis Gordon had been raiſing in the North, as well as 
by other of the diſaffected clans, ſuch as the Macten- 
zien, the Mackintofhes, the Farquhar ſons, and the Fa- 
ſers, to the number of between 2 and 3oco men; with 
which forces he drew down towards Perth, about the 
time the young Pretender was at Derby. The earl of 
Loudon, who was at the head of a ſmall body of men 
for the king's ſervice in the North, ſpared no pains or 
diligence in exciting the well- affected clans to join 
him; and by the reinforcements he received from the 
Macleods, the Grants, the Monroes, the Sutherlands, 
and the Guns, he was ſoon 2000 ſtrong. At Edin- 

burgh 
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burgh likewiſe, and at Glaſgow, they began to raiſe 
men for the ſervice of the government, with great 
chearſulneſs and ſucceſs ; ſo that two good regiments 
were completed, beſides ſeveral independent corps ; 
as will be ſeen more at large, when we ſpeak of the 
meaſures taken by the government in North Britain, 
to ſuppreſs the rebellion. 

After the rebels had raiſed all the money they could 
on the town of Derby, they ſet about proſecuting their 
reſolution of endeavouring to retire into Scotland by 
the ſame road they came; and accordingly marched, 
on the 6th of December 1745, to A/hburn, from whence 
they moved the next day to Leek, deſtroying, in their 
paſſage, whatever they judged might be of uſe to the 
king's forces that were in purſuit of them; and, 
ſhewing a warm ſpirit of reſentment for the diſap- 
pointments they had met with, thereby provoking the 
country-people to do them all the miſchief they could, 
They carried with them a train of artillery, conſiſt. 
ing of 15 ſmall pieces of cannon, and one mortar. 

On the 8th in the evening their vanguard reached 
Aanche/ter ; and the next morning the young Cheva- 
lier, and the main of his forces, came thither, where 
they were not received as they had been before; but, 
on the contrary, the town's people, or at leaſt the 
mob, gave them ſome pretty viſible marks of their dif- 
like; which was inſtantly puniſhed by an order or pre- 
cept in the name of the Chevalier, and ſigned and 
ſealed by Mr. Murray his ſecretary, directed to the 
conſtable and collector of the land-tax for the towns 
of Mancheſter and Sa{f:rd, requiring them to collect 
and levy, by the next day at noon, the ſum of 25001. 
to be paid to the ſaid Mr. Murray, with a promiſe 
of repayment, however, when the country ſhould be 
peaccably ſettled under his government. 

On the 1cth, they continued their march by Pen- 
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they reached on the 11th, and puſhed on from thence 
to Preflon the next day; being extremely apprehen- 
five of finding themſelves ſurrounded in that neigh- 
bourhood. On the 13th in the morning, they quitted 
Pre/lon, and continued their route to Loncafter ; and, 
on the 14th, they moved from thence to Kendal, 
which they entered about ten in the morning, and 
where they met with a bad reception ; for the town's 
people fired upon their huſſars, killed one, and took 
two priſoners. Their vanguard continued their march 
from thence to Shap in their way to Penrith; but, 
ſceing the beacons every where lighted, and being in- 
ſor med that it was done to raiſe the country, and that 
the people were diſpoſed to fail upon them on all ſides, 
they thought proper to return to Kendal, which they 
accordingly did about two in the morning. 

On the 15th, the Pretender, with all his forces, ar- 
rived there, and began to march from thence for Pen- 
rith on the 16th, by break of day; lord George Mur- 


ray commanding the rear-guard, as he had done dur- 


ing the whole march. They intended to have reach- 
ed Penrith that night, but, finding it impracticable, 
they thought fit to halt at Shap, where we ſhall leave 
them for the preſent, that we may better give the 
reader an account of the motions of the king s ſorces, 
in order to overtake them. 

His royal highneſs the duke of Cumberland, having 
certain intelligence, on the 7th of December, that the 
Highlanders had begun to move northward, put him- 
ſelf the next morning at the head of all the horſe and 
dragoons, with 1000 volunteers, in order to follow 
he rebels from Merriden, and ſtop them till the foot 
came up. On the gth, Sir Fohn Ligonier marched 
rich the brigade of guards, and the regiment of Sem- 
pil, to Litchfield, purſuant to his royal highneſs's in- 
tuctions. 

On 
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On the 10th, the duke atrived at Macclsfield with 
two regiments of dragoons, having a body of 1000 
ſoot at no great diſtance, from whence he ſent orders 
to Manche/ter, and other parts of the country, that no- 
thing might be neglected, that could contribute to re. 
tard or diſtreſs the enemy. On the 11th, major 
Wheatley was detached with an advanced party of dra- 
goons to harraſs the rear of the rebels, and to join the 
light-armed troops that were expected from the other 
army. 8 

Marſhal ade having received certain intelligence, 
of the proceedings of the rebels, and of the ſituation 
of his majeſty's forces under the command of his royal 
highneſs, held, on the 8th of December, a great coun. 
cil of war at Ferrybridge, to conſider of the moſt effec. 
tual means for cutting off the Highlanders in their re- 
treatz and in this council of war, it was reſolved to 
march directly by //: kefield and Hallifax into Lan- 
caſbire, as the moſt likely way of intercepting them, 
But, arriving at Wakefield on the 10th, and having 
advice that the main body of the rebels was at Man- 
cheſler, and their vanguard moving ſrom thence to- 
wards Pre/ton, his excellency, finding that it was 
now impoſiible to come up with them, judyed it un- 
neceſſary to fatigue the forces by hard marches ; and 
therefore detaching major general Og/etharp, on the 
11th, with the cavalry under his command, he began 
his march with the reſt of his forces, for Netocaſtſe. 

On the 13th, a great body ot the horſe and dragoons, 
that were, as has been ſaid, under major-general 
Oglethorpe, arrived at Preſton, having marched 100 
miles in three days, over ſnow and ice; which was 
a noble teſtimony of zeal and ſpirit, eſpecially in the 
new-raiſed forces. His royal highneſs arrived about 
one at the ſame place, and immediately gave his or- 
ders for continuing the purſuit of the rebels with the 
utmoſt diligence, On the 14th, accordingly, general 
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Osletharpe advanced towards Lancaſter, which place 
they reached on the 16th ; general Oglethorpe continu- 
ing his purſuit at the heels of the rebels. On the 
17tn, the major general was at Shap, and his royal 
highneſs entered Kendal, having now more hopes of 
coming up with the enemy, than at any time during 
the march; and the diſpoſitions made by the duke for 
this purpoſe, were ſuch, as ſnewed not only the great- 
eſt intrepidity, but alſo the utmoſt penetration, and 
military capacity. 

On Weane/day the 18th of December in the evening, 
part of the cavalry, with his royal highneſs, came up 
with the rebels, after ten hours march, a little beyond 
Leut her hall, which they had quitted on the approach 
of the king's forces, and threw themſelves into the 
village of Cliſton, about three miles from Penrith ; 
where they had great advantages from the ſituation of 
the place, and from ſome decayed broken walls, 
which ſerved them inſtead of retrenchments. His 
royal highneſs, however, cauſed the village to be im- 
mediately attacked, by the firſt force that came up, 
which were the king's own regiment of dragoons, 
and part of the duke of Kingſton's horſe, who behaved 
extremely well upon this occaſion; and in an hour's 
time drove them out of the place, though a very 
lrong and defenſible poſt. 

While their rear-guard was engaged with the king's 
forces at Clifton, the main body of the rebels were 
at Penrith, and fo apprehenſive: of being overtaken, 
that at ten o'clock at night they ordered their artillery 
and baggage to advance towards Car/ile ; and on the 
19th in the morning, they entered that city, exceſ- 
rely fatigued, and in much confuſion. The rebels 
did not continue long there, but contented them- 
ſelves with putting a ſort of garriſon into the place, 
compoſe of between 4 and 500 men, moſt of them 
being thoſe that had joined them in England, and 

which 
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which they had formed into a corps under the title of 
the Manchefter Regiment. | 
The main body of their army continued their march 
towards Scotland, paſſing the river Eft, though very 
high, which colt many of them their lives; and on 
the 20th and 21ſt they again entered North Britain, 
leaving thoſe they had thrown into Carliſie to ſhift for 
themſelves as well as they could, and without any 
hopes of ſuccour. Theſe pretended, at firſt, that 
they would make an obſtinate defence ; and, having 
molt ot their artijlery with them, they mounted them 
on the walls, took poſſeſhon of the caſtle, and carried 
into it all the proviſions they could find, leaving the 
inhabitants little or none to ſuſtain themſelves with; 
ſo that they were in the utmoſt diſtreſs, being able to 
draw no relief from the adjacent country, becauſe the 
people were ſenſible, that whatever they ſent them 
would be taken from them by the rebels. They did 
not, however, continue long in this deplorable condi- 
tion, being relieved from it by the ſpeedy arrival of the 
king's forces, who ſoon put an end to the di:pute, and 
reſtored the people of Carliſle to the king's protection, 
the rebels in the caſtle being obliged to ſurrender at 
diſcretion ; but not till cannon was brought up, and 
the neceſſary diſpoſitions made for beſieging them. 
While the rebels were doing the buſineſs of the 
French in the North, vaſt preparations were ſtill made 
on the coaſt of France, and French Flanders, for in- 
vading this kingdom; and the informations which the 
government received of their embarkation, particu- 
larly at Dunkirk, induced his majeſty to give ſuch di- 
rections as were neceſſary for appointing proper alarm- 
poſts at which the troops were to aſſemble, and ſuch 


* Thoſe who viſit Carliſle caſtle are always ſhewn a ſmall ſpot af 
ground not far from the citadel, on which the duke of Crumber1214 
erected a battery, and from thence made a beach in the walls, as well 
as in the caſtle itſelt. 
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ſgnals as were requiſite for aſſembling them ; and at 
the fame time a proclamation was iſſued, command- 
ing all officers, civil and military, to cauſe the coaſts 
to be carefully watched, and, upon the firſt approach 
of the enemy, to direCt all horſes, oxen, cattle, and 
other provihons, to be driven and removed 20 miles 
from the place where the enemy ſhould attempt to 
land ; and ſuch regiments of regular troops as were at 
this time quartered in and about London, were orders 
ed down to the coaſts of Kent and S»ſſex. 

Theie wiſe and timely precautions, joined to the 
zeal and {it ſhewn by the gentlemen, clergy, and 
other inhabitants of the maritime counties, had fo 
good an ect, together with the diligence uſed by 
the officers of his majeſty's navy, that ſerved on board 
the ſquadron then in the channel, that the deſigns of 
the Fi ench were totally deteated, notwithſtanding they 
frequently changed their ſchemes. 

As lord %% Drummond, lord Lewis Gordon, and 
the reſt of the rebel chiefs in Scotland, were all this 
time labouring with great diligence, as well as much 
violence, to draw together a confiderable force, in or- 
der to join the Pretender on his return into that coun- 
ty, the king's loyal ſubjects there ſhewed the greateſt 
zeal and ſpirit, in exerting their utmoſt endeavours 
to raile troops to oppote them. The city of G/aſgow 
particularly diſtinguiſhed itſelf, upon this occaſion, by 
levying 15 companies of 60 men each, at their own 
expence ; and having completed them by the begin- 
ning of the month of December, they marched from 
thence, under the command of the earl of Hume, for 
Str ling. 

be city of Edinburgh alſo, having received his ma 
jeſty's licence for that purpoſe, raiſed 1000 men for 
the king's ſervice ; and the earl of Loudon, with the 
forces under his command, marching from Inverneſs, 
obliged a body of the rebels to raiſe the blockade of 
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Fort Auguſius, which they had formed under the com- .de 
mand of the ſon of lord Levat; and, at the ſame bels 
time, the Macleods and Monroes ſcoured all the North {01d 
of the rebel parties, as far as to within 12 miles of“. 
Aberdeen. Such were the tranſactions in, South and in 0g in 
North Britais to the cloſe of the year 1745, when the ſdered 
rebels, having been obliged to fly ont of England, be- ſelves 
gan again to gather ſtrength in the Weſt of Scotland, Mes, 3 
and to reſume their deſign of attacking Stirling caſtle, that, 
The rebels, having paſſed the river Ef, dividedſ'94the 
into two bodies; the leſſer, conſiſting of about 2000 ping 
men, marched, on the 20th of December, to Ecclefi- Ve gre: 
kan, and from thence the next day to Moffar. I he On t 
larger body, of about 4000, proceeded to Annan, nearf' Glaſg 


the ſea- ide, and, on the 21ſt, marched to Dumfries; arche! 
and, having obliged the town.of Dumfries to pay them" the 5 
11co1. and to give hoſtages for 900“. more, they at ether, 
rived on the 25th at Glaſgow. ſurre 

In the mean time the northern rebels, under lord u, 
Jobn Drummond, lord Lewis Gordon, the maſter of * he ha 
Lovat, and ſome other of their chiefs, having with bur. 
them ſome artillery, ammunition, and money, whichſF'<ngth, 
bad been landed from on board ſome Spaniſh priv the 
teers, arrived at Perth, which they fortified for a pfacq n ſu 
of arms, fitting out an armed floop there, as they dire, the 
the Hazard, which they had lately taken, and another" wit 
ſtout privateer at Montroſe. The k 

The young Pretender entered Glaſgoto at the headJnt-gen 
of all his forces, and had thereby the inhabitants eded fr 
his mercy, the regiment they had raiſed being aff '"e for 
Edinburgh, and they entirely defenceleſs. But, howſllodge t 
ſenſible ſoever they might be of their danger, they dif? with 
nothing contrary to their duty to deliver themſelves f C 


on the contrary they ſhewed very viſible ſigns of ſorgg'vice be 
row and ſadneſs; and the Chevalier, though he offered ir 
ten appeared in public, was ſcarce attended ſo mucl mar noc. 
as by a mob. th ſom 
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om. {! is not at all ſurpriſing, that the behaviour of the 
ame bels at Ci, thele provocations conſidered, 
orth {i 0uld be rather worſe than in other places; and fo it 
s ots. | hey found themſelves in a rich city, abound - 
d in ig in whatever they wanted; and therefore they con- 
| the Yidered it as a magazine, and began to furniſh them- 
be-Nelves immediately with broad-cloth, tartan, linen, 
land, 90's» and ſtockings, to the amount of o, cool. fterling ; 
He, Morhat, by this means, the Pretender in a manner new- 
idedNoathed his army, which proved a great means of 
2000 eeping them together; otherwiſe, in all probability, 
life Ne greater part of them would have diſperſed. 
rell On the 34 of January, having finiſhed their buſineſs 
neut / ⁰, and gleaned up what they could, they 
fries; arched to K:{yth ; the next day to Bannockburn; and 
emen the 5th, having now the beſt part of their forces to- 
ether, they ſummoned the caſtle and town of Sterling 
ſurrender, General B/akeney anſwered, that he 
$o0u}d tdefend the place to the laſt extremity, and thar, 
be had lived, he was determined to die, a man of 


er 0 LS * . * * 
„ with$000ur. The town, which is indeed of no great 
ahich$'cngth, after ſome time ſpent in treaty, ſurrendered; 


priva nd the rebels entered it upon the 8th, when, having 
\ placeſÞs4in ſummoned the caſtle, to as little purpoſe as be- 
ey did» they took a final reſolution of beſieging it in 
nothereÞ'2 with what artillery they had. 

The king's forces, under the command of lieute- 
e heaF-nt-general Hawley and major-general Huſte, pro- 
ants &<4<d from Edinburgh to the relief of the caſtle. Part 
ing be forces under major-general Hiſte were ſent to 
„ ho lodge the earl of Kilmarnock from Falkirk, where he 
ey d with moſt of the cavalry belonging to the rebel 
ſelves ny. On the 13th, the forces, appointed for this 
rvice began to move towards Linlilhgeto, which they 
tered in the evening, at the very inſtant the earl of 
f/marnock was marching in on the fide next Falkirk, 
th ſome of his people; but, having early intelli- 
gence 
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gence of the general's purpoſe and nearneſs, he retir. 
ed, with ſome precipitation, to the main body of the 
rebel army beſore Stirling, 

On the 16th, general Huſte, with the forces under 
his command, took poſſeſſion of Falkirk, and was 
followed thither, ſoon after, by general Hawley, and 
the reſt of the army, who determined, as next day, 
to attack the rebels ; but being informed, that the re- 
bels were in motion towards him, and endeavoured to 
gain ſome riſing grounds near the or of Falkirk, 
he formed his army, and advanced in good order, the 
dragoons on the left, and the foot in two lines, 
As ſoon as they came within 100 yards of the enemy, 
the dragoons were ordered to fall on ſword in hand, 
and the two lines of infantry to advance, But, be- 
fore they could put theſe orders in execution, the re- 
bels made a very ſmart fire, which threw the dragoons 
into ſome diſorder, and they the foot, who made on- 
ly one irregular fire, Barrel's and Ligenier's battalions 
excepted ; who being preſently rallied by brigadier 
Cholmendeley, were attacked afterwards by the rebels, 
whom they repulſed, and at length drove them quite 
out of the field. 

In the mean time major general Huſte, with u on- 
derſul prudence and preſence of mind, drew together 
and lormed a body of foot in the rear of thele. two 
regiments ; which the rebels ſecing, did not ventute 
to renew the attack. General Aordaunt, taking ad- 
vantage of this delay, rallied and formed the ett of 
the troops, in which the officers, who in general be- 
haved well, aſſiſted; which prevented their profecut- 
ing their firſt advantage. 

There were ſeveral unforeſeen, and, indeed, inevi- 
table accidents, that contributed greatly to, or rather 
might be {aid to have been the ſole occalion of, the re- 
bels gaining this advantage. In the firſt place, there 


was ſome difficulty and confuſion in forming the 
kings 
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king's troops, which was ſucceeded by another un- 
Iucky accident; ſome of the battalions fired without 
orders, which occaſioned a 2 confuſion among the 
dragoons. But the greateſt misfortune of all was, 
that, juſt as the army began to move, there came on a 
violent ſtorm of wind and rain, which hindered the 
men from ſeeing before them; and many of their fire- 
locks were ſo wet, that it is thought ſcarce a fifth- 
part of them were of uſe; add to this, that they had 
not the benefit of their artillery; for, the weather 
having been two days very wet, and there being a 
very ſteep hill to climb, they could not get up time 
enough to do any ſervice in the action; and the com- 
mander of the train having quitted it, for which, at- 
terwards, he was, as deſervedly as diſgracefully, 
broke, moſt of the people who belonged to the horſes 
rode away with them; fo that when the troops retired 
to their camp, they found it extremely hard to carry 
off their cannon to Linl/ithgow, to which the king's 
army retired, rather to avoid the inclemency of the 
weather, than in fear of the rebels. 

The rebels returned to Stirling on the 18th in the 
zſtcrnoon, and again ſummoned the caſtle; but ge- 
neral Blakeney repeated what he had before told them, 
that he had been always looked upon as a man of ho- 
nour, and they ſhould find he would die ſo, Upon 
this they began to ereCt two new batteries, one upon 
Gawan=/til, within 40 yards of the caſtle, and one 
upon Lady s-hill, upon which they propoled to mount 
what battering cannon they had, which were but 7 
pieces, viz. two 18 pounders, two 16 pounders, and 
three 12 pounders; and, while this was doing, they 
continued to fire upon the caſtle with ſmail arms, 
which did little or no miſchief, though at the ſame 
time it expoſed their men extremely, and they ſuffec- 
ed by the fire of the caſtle very ſeverely ; which put 
them more and more out of humour with the ſiege z 
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and what contributed to encreafe their uneaſineſs wx 
the great want of proviſions, which obliged them 0 
ſend out parties on all ſides, to carry off what meal 
they could find in any part of the country. 

The greateſt part of their army being returned into 
the neighbourhood of Falkirk, they ſent away their 
priſoners to D:wn-Ca/?'e on the 25th, except the off 
cers: and the Hazard ſloop, which was now 1efitted, 
was ordered to fail to France to carry the news of this 
advantage, which they magnified extremely, as ap- 
peared by the accounts that were printed of it at Paris 

On the return of the king's army to Edinburgh, x 
very ſtrict enquiry was made into the loſs ſullained 
by the late action, which appeared to be, oſſicers ex. 
cepted, very ſmall. 

It happened very luckily, that, as this action prov. 
ed more fatal to the officers than to the private ſol. 
diers, it proved as fortunate to a great many others; 
ſor the rebels having ſent molt of rhe officers that 
were taken priſoners at Preſtor-Pans to Glamis, Ceupar, 


and Lefly, when they were drawing together their 


forces about Stirling. the loyal inhabitants of Dundie, 
and other places, formed a deſign of reſcuing them, 
and conduQting them back to Edinburgh, which they 
executed with great ſpirit and diligence ; and they. ar- 
rived at that city on the 19th, the very next day after 
the army returned thither from Liniithzow. 

When the news of this battle reached Londen, it 
made it neceſſary to provide for the immediate ex- 
tinction of ſo dangerous a flame, by ſending down a 
ſufficient number of forces, not only to render the ar- 
my in Scotland more formidable than before, but to 
encreaſe its ſtrength to ſuch a degree, as to free the 
nation from any apprehenſions of its conſequences, in 
caſe the enemy ſhoyld grow more numerous, or the 
French and Spaniards perſiſt in their deſign of attempt- 
ing an invaſion for their ſupport, in any part of bis 
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majeſty's dominions. It was, with this view, that a 
reſolution was taken of embarking the Heſſian troops 
in Britiſh pay, then in the neighbourhood of Antwerp, 
for Scotland; and it was alſo thought convenient, that 
to reſtqre the ſpirit of the ſoldiers, to extinguiſh all ani- 
moſities, and encourage the well-aftetted in North 
Britain, his royal bighneſs the duke ſhould immedi- 
ately go down thither. | 

he troops ſeemed to be extremely mortified at the 
miſcarriage at Falkirk, and ſhewed an- earneſt deſire 
to repair it by marching again to attack the rebels; 
ſor which the necetlary preparations were inſtantly 
made; and the army, in a very few days, was in 
every reſpect, in a better condition, and better pro- 
vided, than before. On the zoth in the morning, 
to the great ſurpiize and joy of the army, his royal 
bighneſs the duke of Cumberland arrived at Edinburgh, 
after a journey amazingly expeditious, conſidering the 
rigour of the ſeaſon, | The fight of the duke baniſhed 
all remembrance of the late untoward accident, and 
the troops ſhewed uncommon, ardour to be led, bad as 
the weather was, into the field again, 

tlis royal highneſs reviewed the forces the very 
r-xt day, and marched them in purſuit of the rebels. 
le quartered that night at Zin/uhgow with eight bat- 
talions 3 brigadiet Mer daunt, with ſix battalions more, 
was at Burrowſlouneſs ; the dragoons lay in the adja- 
cent villages; and colonel Campbell, with the Argy/.- 
Hire men, took poſt in the front of the army, towards 
the Aven. There was, at that time, a conſiderable 
body of the rebels at Falkirk, who immediately re- 
tired towards Torwoed, The next morning his royal 
highneſs made the neceſſary diſpoſitions tor proſecut- 
ing his march, when he received advice, that the re- 
bels were actually r- paſſing the Forth with all the dili- 
gence imaginable; which news were ſoon after put 
out of diſpute by the noiſe they heard of two great te- 
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ports like the blowing up of magazines; upon which 
brigadier Mordaunt +. detached with the Argyleſhire. 
men, and the dragoons, to harraſs the rebels in their 
'retreat. The 'brigadier, with the troops under his 
command, arrived at Stirling late that evening, where 
they found the rebels had abandoned their camp, with 
all their artillery, and had blown up a great maga- 
zine they had of powder and ball in the church of 
St. Ninian; and that with ſo little care or diſcretion, 
that ſeveral of the country people were buried in the 
ruins. They likewiſe left behind them all the wound. 
ed men they had made priſoners in the late action, 
and about 20 of their own ſick men; but it was fo 
late when the king's forces arrived, that it was judged 
needleſs to continue the purſuit. = 
On the 2d of February, about one in the afternoon, 
his royal highneſs entered Stirling, and was pleaſed to 
teſtify his entire ſatisfaction with reſpect to the gal- 
lant defence made by general Blakeney. In the mean 
time, the rebels were occupied in making all the dil- 
patch in their power, that they might be entirely out 
of reach before Stirling bridge could be repaired for 
aſſage of the army. : 
= of them took the road by Tay-bridge, towards 
the hills; the reſt, conſiſting of lord Lewis Gordon's 
men, the remains of the French, thoſe commanded by 
lord - Ogilvuie, and the few horſe they had, got into 
Perth the very night that brigadier Mordaunt arrived 
at Stirling; and though they had taken a great deal ol 
pains in throwing up ſeveral works for the ſecurity 
that place, yet they began to abandon it, and to cor 
tinue their march northward the next — Los 
ohn Drummond, with the remains of the Scots an 
10 that came from France, made the beſt of thei 
way towards Mantreſe, and, on the 3d of — 
the town of Perth was totally evacuated. T hey! 
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12 pounders, nailed up; and threw a vaſt quantity of 
ammunition into the river, together with 14 ſwivel 
guns that had been taken out of the Hazard loop : 
and ſet at liberty the ſailors that had been confined 
there from the time that veſſel was taken; but the 
thought fit to carry captain Hill, who commanded 
her, along with them, and ſome few other priſoners 
of the better ſort. J 
It is evident, that this 1etreat of theirs was made 
with the utmoſt hurry and precipitation ; and yet it 
was barely made in time: for on the 4th, by fix in 
the morning, the bridge of Stirling was repaired, fo 
that the army paſſed over it ; and the advanced-guard, 
conſiſting of the Argyleſhire Highlanders, and the dra- 
goons, marched that night as far as Crizf; but the 
foot were cantoned in and about Dumblain, where 
the duke took up his quarters that evening, and the 
next day the advanced guards took poſſeſſion of Perth, 
We may, without danger of incurring the ſuſpicion 
of adulation, obſerve, that ſcarce any hiſtory can 
ſhew a more illuſtrious inſtance of the effects of a ge- 
necal's reputation than this before us, ſince, in the 
ſpace of a ſingle week, his royal highneſs quitted the 
court of the king his father, put himſelf at the head 
of the forces in Scotland, and ſaw the enemy flying 
with precipitation before him. : 
The rebels were very ſenſible, how much the news 
of this retreat of theirs, which had ſo much the re- 
ſemblance of a flight, would alarm their friends both 
at home and abroad; and therefore they diſperſed ſe- 
veral papers to aſſign ſuch reaſons for it, as they 
judged might give it a fair appearance ; alledging, 
that their men were ſo loaded with booty, that __y 
were conſtrained to let them carry it home; that, af- 
ter ſo fatiguing a campaign, ſome receſs was neceſſary ; 
and that, when they had refreſhed and recruited their 
torces, they would not 1 to make a freſh 8 * 
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into the Low/ands in the ſpring. But whatever rea. 
ſons they might pretend, the true motives of their 
conduct were theſe: they judged, that, by drawing 
the war into the Highlands, they ſhould make it ex- 
tremely burdenſome and 15 to the king's forces, 
obtain frequent opportunities of harraſſing and ſur- 
priſing them, and have a fair chance for rendering 
them weary of following them through countries, 
where they thought it impoſſible for them to have 
magazines, and other requihtes for an army of their 
ſorce. In the next place, they perſuaded themſelves, 
that the removing the war into the Highlands, and the 
report they ſpread of the ſeverities that would be in- 
flicted by the king's troops, muſt keep their men to- 
gether, which they now found a very difficult tafk; 
and would alſo contribute to eacreaſe their ſtrength, 
They had, beſides theſe, another reaſon ; which was, 
the giving a fair opportunity to their friends the 
French, of attempting an invaſion in the South; which 
they flattered themſelves would afford ſuch a diver. 
* fon as would free them from all their difficulties, 
And to all this might be added, that they had formed 
a project of making themſelves maſters of the chain or 
line of fortifications, that ran along the North e 
Scetland from Fort William to Inverntſs ; and thereby 
ſecure the country behind them, and, at the fame 
time, afford means for the French and Spaniards u 
ſend them reinforcement and ſupplies, of which the 
had hitherto had large promiſes, though but flight anc 
ine ffectual performances. | 
His royal highneſs the duke of Cumberland, whi 
penetrated all their views, took the moſt proper me 
thods that could be contrived for the defeating them 
He gave orders for the army to march by differen 
roads (but in ſuch bodies as prevented all danger « 
' ſurprize) to Aberdeen, where he propoſed to fix hi 
head-quaiters, to raiſe magazines, and to receive ſud 
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ſaccours and ſupplies, as from time to time might 
- W be required, by fea, from the South. As the Heſian 
ir tr00ps were now in Scotland, his royal highneſs 
took care to diſpoſe of them, and ſome other bodies of 
Engliſh troops, at Perth, Dunkeld, the caſtle of Blair, 
«  caitle of Menzies, and other places; by which he ef- 
i= ſectually ſecured the paſſage into the Lowlands, and 
ig put it out of the power of the rebels to return that 
s, way into the South. General Campbell, with the A.- 
ve Hire men, undertook the ſecurity of Fort William, 
ir place at that time of infinite importance, as it ſe- 
5, cured another paſſage through the Welt of Scotland, 
be by which the rebels might again have made their way 
n- into England, Theſe precautions taken, his royal 
0- highneſs ſet out in perſon for Aberdeen, where he at- 
k; © ::ved on the 28th of February, 
ch. The rebels, in proſecution of their defigns, made 
a8, it their firſt care to become maſters of Inverneſs, a 
be town of pretty conſiderable trade on the eaſt-fide of 
iche Highlands, with a good part, and a ſmall fortreſs, 
er- ſometimes called the caſtle of Inverneſs, but more 
cs. properly Fort George, to defend it. The earl of Len- 
\ed den was then there with a body of about 1500 men, 
ot moſt of them haſtily raiſed for the ſervice of the go- 
off vernment'; with whom, upon the approach of the re- 
ev b*13 to within a very ſmall diſtance of the place, he 
well warched out, in order to act offenſively ; but finding 
il hat impracticable, and that the enemy were much 
her {tronger than he expected, he judged it proper to re- 
zul eat, which he did on the 20th of February, without 
the Toſs of a man, leaving two independent com- 
panies, under the command of major Grant, in Fort 
George, with orders to defend it to the laſt extre- 
nity. But, it ſeems, theſe orders were but indiffer- 
ently obeyed ; for the place was ſoon after ſurren- 
dercd to the rebels; upon which the Chevalier re- 
weed his quarters thither, having with him about 
R 3 11 4000 
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4000 men. This ſucceſs, and the news of ſurpriſing 
ſome parties of well- affected Highlanders, not. far 
from the caſtle of Blair, ſo much raiſed their ſpirits, 
that they were reſolved to proſecute their original de- 
ſign of reducing the Chain ; and accordingly they next 
attacked Fort Auguſiur, a very ſmall place, and only 
important by its ſituation between In verneſi and Fort 
William, in which there was a very ſmall garriſon, of 
no more than three companies of Cuiſe's regiment, 
under the command of major H/entworth; ſo that it 
was ſpeedily reduced, wh as ſpeedily demoliſhed, 
which was the ſame fate that Fort George had met 
with : a clear demonſtration, that they did not think 
it neceſſary to have any garriſon in that part of the 
country. But as they were ſtill incommoded by the 
neighbourhood of the earl of Loudon, who lay at their 
back, with only the Firth of Murray between them; 
the duke of Perth, the earl of Cromertie, and ſome of 
the reſt of their chief commanders, reſolved to at- 
tempt the ſurpriſing that earl by the help of boats, 
which they drew together on their fide of the water; 
and, taking the advantage of a fog, executed their 
ſcheme ſo effeCtually, that, falling upon the king's 
forces under the earl's command unexpeQtedly, they 
cut off ſome, made a few officers priſoners, and 
obliged lord Louden to retire with the reſt out of Sa- 
therland. But though theſe ſmall- advantages ſerved 
to make a noiſe, and to keep up the ſpirits of their 
pariy, yet they did them little real ſervice ; and their 
money beginning to run ſhort, and ſupplies both at 
home and abroad failing their expeCtations, cauſed 
great diviſions and heart burnings amongſt them. 
Mean time his royal highneſs the duke, notwith- 
ſtanding the rigour of the teaſon, and badneſs of the 
roads, took care to diſtreſs the rebels as much as was 
poſſible ; for the very day after he joined the army, 


he detached the earl of Ancram with 100 dragoons, 
and 
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and major Morris with 300 foot, to the caſtle of Car- 


garf, at the head of the river Don, 40 miles from 
Aberdeen, and in the heart of the. country then in 
poſſeſſion of the rebels, wherein his royal highneſs 
had information of their having a conſiderable maga- 
zine of arms and ammunition, which his lordſhip 
had orders to ſeize, or deſtroy ; which commiſſion he 
exccuted very effeQuallyz for, the rebels retiring 
upon his approach, he became maſter of the place, 
and all that was in it; but, for want of horſes to car- 
ry them off, was obliged to deſtroy moſt of the arms, 
and 30 barrels of powder. 

On the 16th of March, having intelligence that Ry 
$tuart, with about 1000 foot, and 60 huſſats, was at 
Srratho4gic, his royal highneſs ordered major-general 
Biand to drive. them from thence; and, at the ſame 


time, ordered brigadier-general Hordaunt, with four. 


battalions, as many pieces of cannon, to march, ard 
ſupport the major-general, if there ſhould be oc: 2- 
fon. On the 17th, the major-general aivancei 0 
Srrathl:ore, and was almoſt within ſight of the place 
before the rebels had any notice of his approach; 
Which alarmed them to fuch a degree. that they quit- 
ted their poſt, and retired with great precipitation to— 
wards Keith. But this ſucceſs was attended with 
lome little check: for general Ba, having detached 
a captain of Highlanders, with 70 of his men,' and 30 
of King /ton's horſe, with orders to clear that place, 
and then rejoin the army, they, contrary to his dircc- 
tions, ventured to quarter there that night z which 
gave the rebels an opportunity of ſurpriſing them, and 
of cutting in pieces molt of the Campbell, who were 
quartered in the church=yard ; but the cornet who 
commanded. X:»g jion's horſe, retired, with ſome of 
thoſe under his command. 
| The rebels, being very well appriſed of the great 
importance of Fort William (the taking of which 
R 4 would 
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would have made them maſters of the whole extent 
of the country from caſt to welt, and from ſea to ſea, 
and would, beſides, have opened them a paſſage into 
Arpyleſhire, and the welt of Scotland), reſolved to 
leave nothing unattempted, that might contribute to 
the conqueſt of this fortreſs, and therefore ordered 
brigadier Stapleton, with a large body of their beſt 
men, moſt of them engineers, and as good a train as 
they could furniſh, to attempt it: but, the place be- 
ing defended by captain Scat, an officer of courage, 
fidelity, and experience, they were obliged to raiſe the 
ſiege on the 3d of April, about a month after they had 
begun to move againſt it ; which they did with great 
precipitation, bending their march to /nverneſs. Upon 
which, captain Scat detached a party of the garriſon, 
who ſecured eight pieces of cannon, and ſeven mor- 
tars, which the enemy had leſt behind them. 

They had before this received a very great diſap- 
pointment, as follows : 

We have already obſerved, that they were in great 
diſtreſs ſor money, and other neceſſaries, and waited 
impatiently for a ſupply from France; which they 
hoped, notwithſtanding the miſcarriage of ſo many 
veſſels that had been ſent them, would ſoon arrive 
on board the Hazard ſloop; to which they had given 
the name of the Prince Charles Snow, and which they 
had intelligence was at ſea, with a conſiderable quan- 
tity of gold on board, and a good number of experi- 
enced officers and engineers, who were very much 
wanted, | 

On the 25th of March, this Jong looked-for veſſel 
arrived in Tongue Bay, into which ſhe - was followed 
by his majeſty's ſhip the Sheerneſs, commanded by 
captain Obrien, who immediately attacked her. In the 


engagement the Hazard ſloop had a great many men 


killed, and many more wounded ; ſo that, not being 


able to maintain the fight, ſhe ran aſhore on the 
ſhallows, 
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ſhallows, where the Sheerne/s could not follow her; 
and there ſhe landed her men and money. The place 
on which ſhe ran on ſhore (after being chaſed 56 
leagues) was in the lord Rea's country ; and it hap- 
pened there was then at his lordſhip's houſe, his fon 
captain Mackay, Sir Hen) Munro, lord Charles Gar- 
don, captain Macleod, and about 8o men of lord Len- 
41's regiment, who had retired thither, when the 
rebels attacked them by boats, as has been belore te- 
lated. ; 

Theſe gent'emen, having animated the ſoldiers to, 
attack, notwithilanding the ſuperiority of numbers, 
thoſe who landed from the Prince Charles ſnow, ob- 
tained, after a ſhort diſpute, a complete victory, with 
little or no loſs on their ſide. Beſides five cheſts of 
money, and a conſiderable quantity of arms, they 
took 156. officers, ſoldiers, and failors, prifoners, 
with whom they embarked on board the SH ng, 
man of war, and failed directly for Aberdeen, together, 


with another prize captain Obrien had taken in the, 


Orkneys, The money, beſides one cheſt that was 
miſſing, and what had been taken out of another that 
was broken, amounted to 12,500 guineas; and 
amongſt the priſoners there were 40 experienced of- 
ficers, who had been long either in the French or Spa- 
ni/h ſervice. | 
At the ſame time that the rebels employed ſo con- 
ſiderable a part of their forces in attacking Fort Mil. 
liam, they ſent another body, under the command of 
lord George Murray, to make a like attempt upon the 
caſtle of Blair, the principal ſeat of his grace the 
duke of Athol, but a place of no great ſtrength, and 
in which there was only a ſmall garrifon, under the 
command of Sir Andrew Agnew ; which ſiege, or ra- 
ther blockade, they raiſed with the ſame hurry and 
precipitation, on the A of the earl of Crawford, 
5 as 
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as they did that of Fort William, upon the very ſame 
day, and from the ſame motives. 

His royal highneſs, having before made the neceſ- 
fary diſpoſitions, marched from Aberdeen on the 8th 
of April 1746, in order to find out the rebels ; who 
now had united all their forces, being reſolved to 
make a ſtand at /nverneſs. He encamped on the 11th 
at Cullen, where my lord Albemarle joined him ; and 
the whole army the next day marched to the Spey, and 
Paſſed it with no other loſs than of one dragoon, and 
four women, who were drowned through hurry and 
indiſcretion. Major-general Huſte was detached in 
the morning with 15 companies of grenadiers, the 
royal Highlanders, and all the cavalry, and two pieces 
of cannon; and his royal highneſs went with them 
himſelt. 

On their firſt appearance, the rebels retired from 
the fide of the Spey towards Elgin ; whereupon the 
duke of Kingſton's horſe immediately forded over, ſuſ- 
tained by the grenadiers and the Highlanders ; but 
the rebels were all got out of their reach before they 
could paſs. 'The foot waded over as faſt as they ar- 
rived ; and though the water came up to their middles, 
they went on with great cheerfulneſs. The rebels on 
the other ſide of the Spey appeared to be between 2 and 
3000; but they did not make any oppoſition, either 
while the king's troops were paſling, or when part, of 
them had paſſed, and were on the other fide of the 
river; for which conduct of theirs it ſeems very difh- 
cult to aſſign any reaſon, unleſs it were, that their of- 
ficers, being ſenſible that the artillery of the king's 
troops would ſecure their paſſage, were unwilling to 
run the riſk of diſpiriting their men by an unſucceſs- 
ful attempt of that kind; and therefore choſe not to 
diſpute the paſſage ot the Spey ; hoping rather to de- 
ceive their men into an opinion, that they ſhould — 
we 
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well enough able to deal with them when they had 
paſſed. 

The king's army marched on to Elgin and Forreſs, 
and from thence to Nairn, where tney halted on the 
15th, and where the rebels thought to have turpriſed 
them; but the vigilance and ſtrict diſcipline his toyal 
highneſs maintained, abſolutely diſappointed them; 
notwithſtanding which they ſet fire to; and deſtroyed 
Fort Anguſtus, called in all their parties, and prepared 
for a general engagement, which followed the next 
day, the 16th, when the rebels were totally defeated, 
near Ci/loden houſe : upwards of 2000 of them being 
killed in the battle and purſuit. 

The French auxiliaries all ſurrendered priſoners of 
war; amongſt whom were brigadier Stapleton, the 
marquis De Guiiles, whom the Highlanders called the 
French ambaſſador, lord Lewis Drummond, and about 
42 more. The loſs on the fide of the king's army 
was very inconſiderable; the only perſons of note 
killed, were lord Robert Kerr, captain in Barrel's re- 
giment, captain Croſſet, of Price's, captain John 
Cambbell, of London's, and captain Colin Campbell of 
the militia 3 beſides theſe, 50 private men killed, and 
250 wounded. | 

The number of all the perſons taken in this ſignal 
victory were 222 French, and 226 rebels; all theie 
artillery and ammunition, with other military ſtores, 
2nd 12 colours likewiſe, fell into the hands of the 
victors. The earl of Kilmarnich was taken in the ac» 
tion; lord Balmerino, at firſt reported to be killed, 
was taken ſoon after ; and four ladies that had been 
very active in the rebellion, were likewiſe ſeized at 
Inverneſs, viz. lady Ogilvie, lady Kinlock, lady Gordon, 
and lady Mackintoſh, 

Immediately after the battle, brigadier Mordaunt 
was detached, with the volunteers, to the number of 
900, into the Fraſers country, in order to reduce all 
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who ſhould be ſound in arms there ; and with the like 
view other detachments were made into other diſaf- 
fected parts of the country; which put it entirely out of 
the power of the rebels ever to aſſemble afterwards in 
any body, capable of diſturbing the peace of the 


country, being reduced to the neceſſity of ſeparating. 


into ſmall parties, in order to ſhift the better for 
themſelves. — About the ſame time that the whole 
forces of the rebels were thus vanquiſhed at the battle 
of Culloden, the ear! of Cromertie, his eldeſt fon, a 
great many officers of diſtinction, and about 1 50 private 
men, were ſurpriſcd in the, north, by a 'very ſmall 
paity of his majeſty's loyal; ſubjects, who ſent them 
priſoners' on board his, majeſty's ſhip the Hound, cap- 
tain Dove, from Sutherland to Inverneſs. a 
Thus the flame of the rebellion, which, after be- 
ing ſmothered for ſome time in Szet/and, broke out 
at iaſt with ſuch ſorce, as to ſpread itſelf into England, 
and not without reaſon alarmed the inhabitants even 
of the metropolis, was in à ſhort ſpace totally extins 
guiſhed by him who gave, the firſt check to its force; 
and who peshaps alone was cupable of ; performing 
this ſervice to his country, to his father, and to his 
king. LE 
His royal highneſs, as he well deſerved, had the 
thanks of both houſes of Parliament ſent him by their 
reſrective ſpeakers; to which he returned the moſt 
obliging anſwers, The two houſes allo addreſſed bis 
majeſty, figniſying their . readineſs to give his royal 
bigbneſs ſuch diſtinguiſning marks of public gratt- 
tude as ſhouki be moſt agreeable. to his majeſty; who 
was graciouſly. placed to recommend to them the ſet- 
ling of an additional revenue upon his royal fon. 
And accordingly an additional revenue of 25, oool. 
per annum was ſeitled upon him, making 40,0001, per 


annum ; his royal highneſs having before but 15,0004. 
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While. theſe grateful meaſures were purſuing above, 
lis royal highneſs the duke took all the neceſſary 
precautions for effectually ſcattering the very embers 
of the late fire, that they might not be raked together 
again, or, by the addition of any freſh fuel, blown 
up into a new flame. With this view he ſeat detach- 
ments of well- affected Highlanders and regular troops, 
into the wildeſt countries belonging to the clans that 
had been in arms, where ſuch as ſubmitted were re- 
ceived to mercy, and ſuch as ſtood out had their 
countries burnt; and at the ſame time their cattle 
were driven away, that they might be the leſs able to 
ſubſiſt, and thoſe cattle ſold for the benefit of the ſol- 
diers in the king's army. Theſe meaſures had very 
great conſequences; the burning lord Lovar's and 
Cameron of Lachiel's houſes had a great effect, and 
flruck much terror; ſo that in a very ſhort ſpace of 
time there were ſcarce any parties of rebels to be heard 
of, and moſt of their chicks ſurrendered, were taken, 
or found means to eſcape out of the iſland. n 

Among the firſt were the marquis of Tullibardin, 
who ſtiled himſelf duke of Athol, who died afterwards 
a priſoner in the Teer; Mr. William Murray, a near 
relation of the earl of Dunmore's, who was pardoned ; 
the earl of Kelly, and the maſter of Lovat. As for 
lord Lvat his father, Mr. Murray of Broughton, and 
many more, they were taken at different times; but 
the duke of Perth, lord John Drummond his brother, 
lord Elos eldeſt ſon to the earl of VNemys, and ſeverat 
of their aſſociates, made their eſcapes'by ſea in two 
French privateers, that were ſent to carry off thoſe 
who had been doing the bufineſs of France at the ex- 
pence of their honours and fortunes. Lord P:itfligo, 
and lord Lewis Gordon, retired the ſame way; and 
lord Ogilvie, with 13 or 14 more, ſhipped themſelves 
in-a-{mall veſſel for Norway, where, as ſoon as they 
arrived, they were ſeized by orders from the late king 
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of Denmark, but were afterwards releaſed, retired into 
Siceden, and found means to get from thence into 
France, Lord George Murray alſo made his eſcape ; 
but whither, or in what manner, we are not able ro ſay, 

As ſor the young Pretender himſelf, he found it 
much more difficult to withdraw than any of his ad- 
herents; which was the reaſon that he remained long 
behind them; and, as it may be expected that a 
more particular account-ſhould be given of his adven- 
tures, we ſhall endeavour it without any mixture of 
thoſe romantic tales that have been publifhed on that 


ſubject. 

He was in the body of reſerve at the battle of Calle. 
den, where he is ſaid to have had an horſe ſhot undet 
him; but while the French were treating with the 
king's troops, in order to be received priſoners of war, 
be mounted a freſh horſe, and made his eſcape. . That 
very evening, being the 16th of April, he retired to 
the houſe of a factor of lord Lovat's, about 10 miles 
from Inverneſs ; where, meeting with thatlord, he 
ſtaid ſupper : after ſupper was over, he ſet out for Fort 
Auguſtus, and purſued his journey the next day to In- 
vergarry, where he propoſed to have dined ; but find- 
ing no victuals, he ſct a boy to fiſhing, who caught 
two falmon, on which he made an hearty meal, and 
continued waiting there for ſome of his troops, who 
had promiſed to rendezvous at that place; but, being 
diſappointed, he reſolved to proceed to Locharcige - he 
arrived there on the 18th at two in the morning, 
where he went to fleep, which he had not done for 
five days and nights; he remained there till five o'clock 
in the aſternoon in hopes of obtaining ſome intelli- 

ence; but, gaining none, he ſet out from thence on 
oot, and travelled to the Glen of Morar, where he 
arrived the 19th at four in the morning. | 

He ſet out about noon the. ſame day for Arraſhaig, 


Where he arrived about four in the afternoon. He 
remained 
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remained there about ſeven days, waiting for captain 
O'Neil, who joined him on the 25th, and informed 
him, that there were no hopes of drawing his troops 
together again in a body; upon which he reſolved to 
go to Stornway, in order to hire a ſhip to go to 
France: the perſon employed for this purpoſe was 
one Donald Leod, who had an intereſt there. On 
the 28th he went on board an eight-oared boat, in 
company with Sullivan and O'Neil, — the people 
who belonged to the boat to make the beſt haſte they 
could to Sternway. 

The night proving very tempeſtuous, they all begged 
of him to go back; which he would not do, but, to 
keep up the ſpirits of the people, he ſung them an 
Highland ſong : but, the weather growing worſe, on 
the 29th about ſeven in the morning, they were driven 
on ſhore on a point of land called Nuſbneſt, in the 
iſland of Benbecula, where, when they got on ſhore, 
the Pretender helped to make a fire to warm the crew, 
who were almoſt ftarved to death with cold. On the 


30th, at ſix in the evening, they ſet fail again for 


Stornway ; but, meeting with another ſtorm, were 
obliged to put into the iſland of Scalp in the Harries, 
where they all went on ſhore to a farmer's houſe, 
paſſing for merchants that were ſhipwrecked in their 
voyage to the Orineys; the Pretender and Sullivan go- 
ing by the names of Sinclair, the latter paſſing for the 
father, and the former for the ſon. I hey thought 
proper to ſend from thence to Donald M Led at Stern- 
way, with inſtructions to freight a ſhip for the Ori- 
ny. On the third of May they received a meffage 
from him, that a ſhip was ready. 

On the 4th they ſet out on foot for that place, 
where they arrived on the 5th about noon; and, 
meeting with Donald M*Le:d, they found that he had 
got into company, where, growing drunk, he had 
told a tricnd of his for whom he had hired the ſhip * 


upon 
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upon which there were 200 people in arms at Stern- 
war, upon a report that the Pretender was landed with 
500 men, and was coming to burn the town : ſo that 
they were obliged to lie all night upsn the moor, with 
no other refreſhment than biſcuit and brandy. On 
the bth they reſolved to go in the eight-oared boat to 
the Orkneys; but the crew refuſed to venture, ſo that 
they were obliged to ſteer ſouth along the coaſt ſide, 
where they met with two Eygliſu ſhips, and this com- 
pelled them to put into a deſert ifland ; where they 
remained till the 10th, without any proviſion but 
ſome ſalt fiſh they found upon the iſland. 

About ten in the morning on that day they embark- 
ed for the Harries, and at break of day on the 1+th 
they were chaſed by an Zrg/7þ ſhip, but made their 
eſcape among the rocks; abuut four in the afternoon 
they arrived at the iſland of Benbecula, where they 
flaid till the 14th, and then ſct out for the mountain 
of Currada in Scuth Ui/t, where they ſtaid till the mi- 
litia of the Je of Skie came to the iſland of Jrofſty; 
and then ſailed for the iſland of Dia, where they re- 
mained three nights, till, having intelligence that the 
militia were comiog towards Benbecula, they imme- 
diately got into their boat, and failed for Lechbuſdale ; 
but being met by ſome ſhips of war, they were 
obliged to return to Lochagnart, where they remain- 
ed all day, and at night failed for Lothbuſdale, 
where they arrived, and, ſtaid eight days on a rock, 
mak ing a tent of the ſail of the boat. They found 
themſelves there in a moſt dreadful ſituation ; for, 
baving intelligence that captain Sc had landed at 
Kilbride, the company was obliged to ſeparate, and 
the Pretender and © Ne! went to the mountains, where 
they remained all night, and ſoon after were inform- 
ed, that general Campbell was at Bernary ; ſo that now 
they bad forces very near on both fides of them, and 
were abſolutely at a loſs which way to move. 
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In their road they met with a young lady, one 
miſs M Donald, to whom captain O' Neil propoſed aſ- 
ſüſting the Pretender to make his eſcape, which at 
fit ſt ſhe refuſed 3 but, upon his offering to put on wo- 
man's cloaths, ſhe conſented, and deſired them to go 
io the mountain of Currada till ſhe ſent for them, 
where they accordingly ſtaid two days ; but hearing 
nothing from the young lady, the Pretender conclud- 
ed ſhe would not keep her word, and therefore re- 
ſolved to fend captain O'Neal to general Campbell, to 
let him know he was willing to ſurreader to him : but 
about five in the evening a meſlage came from the 
young lady, deſiring them to meet her at Ruſbneſs : 


being afraid to paſs by the ford becauſe of the mili- 


tia, they luckily found a boat, which carried them to 
the other fide of Lia, where they remained part of 
the day, afraid of being ſeen by the country-people. 
In the evening they ſet out for Ruſbneſi, and arrived 
there at twelve at night; but not finding the young 
lady, and being alarmed by a boat full of militia, they 
were obliged to retire two miles back, where the Pre- 
tender remained on a moor till O' Neil went to the 
young lady, and prevailed upon her to come to the 
place appointed at nightfal of the next day. 

About an hour after, they had an account of ge- 
neral Campbell's arrival at Benbecula ; which obliged 
them to remove to another part of the iſland, where, 
as the day broke, they diſcovered four fail clofe on 
the ſhore, making directly up to the place where 
they were, ſo that there was nothing left for them to 
do but to throw themſelves among the heath. When 
the wherries were gone, they reſolved to go to Clan- 
ronal's houſe ; but when they were within a mile of 
it, they heard general Campbell was there, which forced 
them to retreat again; and ſoon after O' Neu was 


taken, 
There 
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There were no diſtinct accounts of what became of 
the Pretender after this, for the remainder of that 
month, and the greateſt part of the next, except that 
he ſhifted about from place to place in woman's 
cloaths, and on the 28th of June went with the lady 
whom he attended in a little boat from Senth UM to 
the Ie e Skhiez there he reſumed his own dreſs,” and 
was carried by one MMackinnm in a boat to Raga, from 
whence he returned in a boat to She, and, after ſome 
ſtay there, went back to the Continent. About the 
middle of Tuly the government” had certain intelli- 
gence of his croſſing the hill of Aforar in Lochaber, 
Proceeding from thence to Badenoch ; and on the 23d 
of Fuly he was at Ariſaig, and continued-wandering 
about that country, in great diſtreſs, during alt the 
month of Ayowft. b 

On the 6th of September, two Prench privateers 
came upon the coaſt of Moidart, where the Pretender 
firſt landed, and made ſtrict eriquiry after him. Se- 
veral of the Camerons, and ſome ot the MHacdonalds, re- 
paired to them, and were employed to ſearch for the 

Pretender; but it was the 17th before he came down 
to them, and was then dreſſed in a ſhort coat of black 
freize, with a plaid over it. He was in a bad ſtate of 
health, and ſeemed to be brought very low by the 
fatigues he had gone through. He embarked the 
next day about noon, attended by the following per- 
ſons : ur of Clunie, with others of his clan, Ca- 
meron of Lochiel, Dr. Cameron his brother, Lodowick 
Cameron of Tor-caſile, Allan Cameron, and Macdonald 
of Lochgary, with many others whoſe names were not 
known, Micdonad of Bariſdale, and his ſon, went 


on board the ſhips before his arrival, 

The ſhips on which they embarked were the Happy 
privateer of 30 guns and 300 men, and the Prince of 
Conti of 20 guns and 240 men, fitted out from St. 
Male's by ſome of his own adherents, 
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obliged to ſail round the Land's-Eni, where they were 
chaſed by two Engliſb men of war; but eſcaped by 
the thickneſs of the weather, and on the 29th arrived 
in a creek three leagues to the weſt of Moriaix, where 
he preſently went aſhore. 

He was ſo extremely fatigued, and in ſo bad a ſtate 
of health, that he reſted a week before he went to 
Fontainebleau, where the French court then was, and 
where (if their gazettes deſerve any credit) he met 
with a very kind reception, had a great ſum of money 
given him, a large penſion ſettled upon him, and 
mighty promiſes made him ; but all this was only to 
ſerve the preſent turn, and to expreſs the reſentment 
of the French court for our attempt upon Port L' Ori- 
ent, For, the ſituation of things changing, the dif- 
poſition of the French court changed likewiſe; his pen» 
ſion was forgotten, the complaints he made little re- 
garded, and at laſt he was plainly given to underſtand , 
that the beſt thing himſelf and his brother could dog 
was to retire to Avignon ; which they accordingly did, 
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Carſe 171 
Cary % 262 
Caſtle William 226 
Cattle ia Scotland 22 
Cava 311 
Cheny, /ady 61 
Clackmannan 169 
Clackmannanſhire 162 
Claik = 314 
Clan Macduff's croſs 144 
Clerkington 69 


Clyde, Firth of 4, 107 
Clyde, tbe falls of 133 
Clydidale, Hire of 132 


Cockburn family 69 
Cockenny 61 
Coldingham 46 
Coldſtream 48 
Coll, i/and 280 
Colliſtown 184 
St. Colm's Inch « 329 
Colonia an 271 
Comely Garden 85 
Convention of burghe 50 
Connell, river 8 
Coppinſha 313 
Coronation chair 164 
Cory-Lin 133 
Coulterneb, a /ea fo! 291 

Cowpar 


Cowp 
Creig 
Crami 
Craw! 
Crom 
Crom 
Colle. 
Cullo- 
Cuiro 
Cumb 
Cunn! 
Cultor 


Dalke 
Dal:y 
Damſe 
Deant 
Dee, 
Deer-! 
Derby 
Dever 
Dings 
Ningu 
Dirlei 
DoRo, 
Don, 
Doneb 
Dorno 
Dover 
Doug! 
Dougl; 
Dougl: 
Druide 
Druml 
Duart 
Dumb! 
Dumf: 
Don, | 
Dunba 
Dunba 
Dunbr 
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Cowpar 142, 158 Dundee 170, & /44. 
; Creigie Hall 99 Dunfermling 141 
Cramond 9, loo Dungſby lead 189 
! Crawford Lindſey 122 Dunbil 67/1 63 
2 Cromertie 215 Davipace, two hills 129 
) Cromwell, Oliver 53 Dunkeld 165 
9 Cullen 186 Dunnoter cafle 175 
4 Culloden-Moor 191 Dunrobin cafe 217 
4 Culroſs 163 Dun-vegan 299 
0 Cumbra i/lands 262 Dupplin ca le 229 
2 Cunningham 113 Duns, tun and caflls 47 
g Cuſtoms, manners, &c. 23 Duns Scotus, John 7bid, 
l Dyſert 148 
2 Dalkeith 1 38 . 
6 Dal: ymple family 60 Eaſt Lothian-ſhire 49 
2 Damſey 313 Ebba 47 
l Deanburn bridge 43 St. Ebbe'; bead thid. 
1 Dee, river 6, 107, 176 Eccles 49 
9 Deer- ſound 312 Echo, a remarkable one 116 
2 Derby-haven, 249 Edelfred, 4g 46 
Deveron, r/wvar 183 Eden, river 1c3 
Ding-down-Tantallon 58 Edinburgh 65 & /aq. 
Dingwall 8 Egg, und 287 
7 Dirleton-houſe 60 Eglington ca/t/e 113 
3 Doctor Subtilis 47 Egliſha 313 
2 Don, river » 176 Elgin 191, 193, 194 
9 Donebriſſel 142 Ely, a litth town 149 
Ji Dornoch town 213 Eouſmil 294 
6 Doverne, river 6 Ern, river 228 | 
18 Douglas 5, 132, 249 | Errick-ſtone 132 | 
0 Douglas, river 132 Errol, earl of, bi: ſeat 168 
4 Douglaſdale i614, Erfilton 49 
9 Druideſs 302 Eſcurial of Scotland 93 
1 Drumlanrig log Ek, river 102 
5 Duart bay 272 F. 

69 Dumblain 161 Fair-iſle 32 
8 Dumf:ies 103, & ſeq. Fairland-point 10 
13 Dun, river 111 Falkirk 122 
by Dunbar 50 Falkland 142 
33 Dunbarton 233 Fara 311 
T Dunbriton Firth 123 Faro-head 221 
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Farrar, river 224 Glengary 22; ach 
Faſt caft/z 47 Glenluce bay 108 "Be 
Fife, n-ar Aberdour 54 God-ſpeed-all, a village 6; oþ 
Fiſeneſs 150 Goodtrees 65 LY 
Fifeſhire 139,188 Government of Scotland 3: * 
Findorn 7 Gowrock 11; Sg 
Findorn river 191 Graham's Hall 312 W558 
Finlater, earl of 186 Grain and Puiſe ef Scotland you 
Fir-trees; 6000 acres 53 I; 1 
Fiſher- raw 62 Grampion Hills 278 e 
Fiſheries in Scotland, 9, Granſey 311 ks 
330 Grave, iſland - 295 wy 
Flada, a /ma/l i//and 257 Great Rule % 326 "= 
Fladda, %. 291 Greenlow 7 Hr 
Fleurs | 130 Greenoch 114 155 0p 
Flotta . H. 1 v1 
Forbes, Duncan, Ey. Haddington 56 Ian 
Fochabeis, Haddington, earl if 63 an 
Fordun 13 Haddo's Hole 72 Jura, 
Forfar 174 Hamilton 121 BO 
Forfichen 131 Harlow battle 184 Nair 
Forreſs, urg hf 192 Harries 295 Kell 
Fort Auguſtus 208 Hawthornden 97, 138 Fern 
Fort William 205 Hebrides, [lands 246 to 305 Nerf 
Forth, Frrth of 3, 101 Hermatra, %. 30! St. þ 
Forth, river 4.40 Highland bor/es 167 Kilm 
Foula 326 Highlanders 2; Kilm 
Fraſer's family 134 Highlands 237 Kilh) 
Fraſerſburgh 185, 188 Hirta, i//e 391 Kinc 
Frocklan, /n 7. Holy rood-houſe 65. 93 Kino 
G. Holy-wood 105 Kin! 
Galloway 107 - Hopton-houſe 101 Kinr 
Garmach or Garmouth 7 Horn, cut out of an head 78 Kint 
Genen: hill 134 Hounam | 136 Kint' 
Gibſon, Walter 121 Hume 49 Kips 
Gigaia 2% 262 Huntley caſtle 183 K.ck; 
Gillicranky 168 I, Kircy 
Glaſgow 117, Cc. — river 136 Kirk: 
Glames 161 Jedburgh i610, Kiſm 
Glenco 225 Ila, ,n 267 {nap 
Glenelg 224 { Iacharvy- - 329 Kyle 
| Inch: Kylu 


Inchkeich 223 
achmutin 232 
{ichno/atg i5:d, 
[1Caennaugan ihid, 
lngieſtown 190 
inne:bervy 175 
innerkeithin 29 
Inverary 124, 234 
Inverury 184 
Invereſk 03 
Inverneſs 196, & 4g. 
Jona, land 277 


1 
Johnſon, Dr. Samuel 95 


Irvin, river 8 
Irvin, tun 112 
Iſland of Pigmies 293 
lands 1 Scotl.ad 2 
Jura, iſland 262 
Kairn, river 9 
Kelſo 136 
Kerniberg, %, 280 
Kerſton +. 
St. Kilda 301 
Kilmaers 113 
Kilmarnock ib'd. 
Kiliych 122 
Kincardin 175 
kinghorn 148 
Kinloſs, noble abley 185 
Kinroſs 142, 145 
Kintore 183 
Kintyre 235 
Fips 131 
k .ckaldy 14 
k ircudbright 107 
kirkwall 312 
k.iſmol, 55 292 
\napdale 235 
&yle 111 


Nylus, à Britiſh King ibid, 
Vor, IV. 


Leith 

Lemon 774 
Lenoxſhire 
Lethington 


Leſly $3, 93,1 


Lewes, i/land 


Libertoun 


Liſmo! e, an 


Locklevin 
Lochlomond 
Lochmaben 
Lochmoy 
Lochneſs 
Lochrian 
Lochſpey 
Lochſtin 

L octityn 
Lorn 

Lofiy, river 
Lothian 
Louden caſte 
Lowlands 
Lowlanders 


Lyer, a fexv/ 
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Lyne 


Macdonald 
Mabon's ue 
Maiden ee 
Mainland, ///and 
Maitland, family 
Man, ite of 
ManufaQures 
Marchmont 
Mauls Mitre 
May- hole 5 
May, / u NA 


Med icinah aCaters, Kc. 


M-=!rofs ad be 
Meleil 
Mercians, 
Merlin 
Mernoch, au 
Merns, the 
Merle, cx ty 
Mid-Loth:an 
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Nehe, rider 
Nether-buw Per? 
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Scotland, 63 


. 


Nid, or Nith river 9, 


St. Nin! an 7 
les 307» W 


Northern 
North Fel 
North-Far: 
North- —— 
Nor the L ough 
Norih-Uilt 
O. 

Ochil-hills 
Old Combus 
Oranſa, . 
O:cades 
Orchil-hills 
1 of 

\ 1d; ew 
Orkn „, prence of 


Orkney, ½ 307, & 

Ormiſtoun 

Pabbay 

Pailley 

Paldykirk 

P. Al: tts 

Papa St 0 

P Kon Weſtra 

Paps of jura 

Pet bles 

Pete t 

Pendl ind 222, 

Pentlard Firth 

P. ro 

Peterheas | ſpring 
terhead, 1 3, 

Pillar ene 

Pinkey 

Pittenweem 

Poti- Patric“ 

Porteous, 3 ain 

Fort-Seto. 

Portioy 
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Precious 


— 
"4 „ 
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Precious foner, &c, 22 
Preſton 62 
P:ingie, Sir John 48 
Paddock 114 
Q. 
Queen's-ſerry 100, 139 
Raar ſay, 2 291 
Ram'ea 250 
Ramiway 249 
Randal's french 135 
Rebellion, a . ac 
count of 335 © /eg. 
Re zent ef Humanity 7 
Religion, &c. 27 
Renfrew 114 
Rinnes of Galloway 109 
RIG 103 
vers 3 © iq. 
n flone 141 
Rona, e 291, 298 
ora-head, a promontory 309 
K lin 97 
Rothes, carl of 146 
Round table, a rock 292 
ula, i/e 313 
K burgh 52, 135 
N Zen, a burzh 122 
Rum, and 284 
8. 
8 a:mon fiſbery 181 
da 313 
a! loway, 320 
-alpa, Van 291 
ar, river 9 


»c00N, the palace of 165 
8 dcotiſts 


47 
cond ſight, explained 242 


Zellay 300 
Seton 60 
Snapinſha 313 


Shetland, and 323 
Sibbald, Sir Robert, 79 
$kie, 1/land 225,286 
Soa, i/iznd ' 303 
Solan geg 58 
Solway Firth 107, 110 
Sota-Britil 291 
Souliſker, @ rok 299 
South-Ex, river 6 
South-|'ara 314 
South Rogalſay 309 
South-Uiit 293 
Soutra-hill 137 
Spey, river 6, 186 
Spinie, c 4 
Staffa, % 273 
Sten nis, late 312 
Stirliog 65, 127 
Stone, the Dwarfy 320 
Stonehive 175 
Stranrawer 108 
;trathnaven 186 
Itrathbogy 182 
Strathdevon 6 
Str-therin 194 
Strathmore 161 
Strathnairn 194 
Stratnavern 214 
Strathy, river J 


Strath-yla 185 
Stroma, % 308 
Stronſa 313 
dutherland 213 
Swinna, i/land 309 
F. 

Tantallon cal. 57 
Taran ſay 301 
Tarnaway, caſtle 191 
Tay 3, 5 158, 169 
Tayne 222 
Tenningham 53 

Theatre 


. 


'Theatre a! Edinburgh 82 
Thiſtle, rhe order of 30 
Thomiſts, a /er of ſchelaſtic, 


47 
Thruſhel ore 296 
Thurſo, :own and river 216 
Tinto 4:1! 4 
Tiviotdale 136 
Tong 215 
Tor Wood 12 
Traquair, rar! e I 
8 * oa 
Tollibardin 228 
Tweed 9, 45 
Tweedale 134 
Tyne, river 50 
Tyre-ty, % 280 

V. 

Vaterſa, % 292 
Voitt 326 


W. 


Wade, gen. bu roads 208. 


Wallace 133 
Walſey 320 
Waiders Dikes 104 
Ways and Hoy i/le 309 


Wemys, /crd, his heu/e 138 


Weſt, waer take 134 
Weſter Wemys 146 
Weſtern Je. 246 10 307 
Weltra 314 
Whithern 109 
Wigton, the ſhire of 107 


Wilford, Sir George 6 
Wilſon, Alexandesi, EH. go 


Winged, ca/i/e 92 
Winton, earl of 60 
Yarmouth i» Norfolk 2 
Yell 326 
Yeſter-houſe 63 
Z. 
Zeal, or Yell 326 
Zeſler-houle 53 
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